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PREFACE. 



Thb favour shown by the publick to the " JuTenfle 
Readers," has encouraged the Compiler to hope, that the 
present volume will be deemed worthy of attention. 

In forming this compilation, the object has been to 
preserve the same chaste attention to the morals of youth 
as in the former works. The materials have been taken 
from the most admired and elegant writers; and the 
pieces are generally more extended, and contain a greater 
variety of style and composition. It is, therefore, pre- 
sumed, that this work will form a proper '< Sequel to the 
Juvenile Readers f and will be calculated to allure the 
tender mind to the love of knowledge, and the practice 
of virtue and religion ; to inform the understanding, and 
please the imagination ; to warm the opening bosom with 
social and benevolent affections, to inculcate the several 
^duties and principles of morality, and thereby improve, 
^both in private families and in schools, the highest class 
^ |bf young readers. It is well known, that the influence 
^ lof school exercises, in the fonnation of young minds, is 
2^ -very great ; and, perhaps, that influence does not operate 
3 with more force in any department of education than 
M through the medium of lessons for exercise in reading. 
Chastity of thought, and purity of diction, have, there* 
fore, been objects of the Compiler's peculiar attention. 
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He has great confidence in the favourable reception of 
this work, from the circumstance, that it will present to 
the American youth a selection of pieces, a portion of 
which is from American writers, none of this class being 
in the English Reader, the book most generally in use 
in the schools of this country; and pride for the literary 
reputation of our own country, should, it would seem, 
dhctatto to us the propriety of inserting in the books of our 
primary schools, specimens of our own literature. 

Believing, that no advantage could possibly arise from 
a methodidkl arrangement of the lessons, he has preferred 
viuriety to system, so that the reader will have a niun- 
ber of subjects for each week's riding; and, he has 
spared no pains to render the work, in all respects, wor« 
thy of the generous patronage which a liberal pubUck 
has bestowed on his former publications. 

LYMAN COBB. 
New York, Ma^ 15, 1832. 
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LESSON L 

BdmaUion, 

1. What a fine acquirement ; how productive of good, and 
kow rcpftte with excellence and importance to man is educa- 
tion. It is one of the brightest ornaments which can gild his 
passage through this world, or which can mi^ke him appear to 
any aSvantage in it It places within his reach all those com- 
forts and^ pleasures which, as man, he can possibly enjoy, and 
affords him an opportunity of dissipating the clouds of iffno^ 
tance, and thereoy contriouting to the welfare of his feuow 
beings. 

2.^ucation leads man from the path of ignorance into that 
of knowledge, ^des his reason and understanding, restrains 
and acts as a rem to his passions, by keeping them within all 
due and proper bounds. It teaches him to contemn and 
despise the meanness of the ignorant; to look down with indig* 
nation upon their presumption and self-sufficiency ; to treat 
with cool indifference the low and sordid motives by which 
they are generally actuated, and which characterize their every 
action. 

3. Education is an acquisition far more valuable than riches. 
The man of wealtfi is liable, through the vicissitudes and 
chanj^es of fortune, to lose it, and to oe reduced to poverty x 
but hie who is endowed with, and possesses education, will 
never be deserted by it. It will attend him as well in adver* 
sity as in prosperity ; it wOl follow Him from the mansion to 
the hovel ; will accompany him when mixing amon|r the cir- 
cles of the ftishionable and rreat, .and descend with him to the 
habitations of penury and distress. 

4. Even should he be consigned to a dungeon, by the law- 
less hand of oppression, there, also, will it to his eompanioay 
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cheering and consoling him, affording him fortitude to bear his 
hapless fate with patience and resignation. In whatever station 
of life man is placed, if he has once obtained education it will 
always attend him, whether in affluence or poverty, greatness 
or obscurity. It will accompany him along the airy path of 
youth, and will retire with him beneath the evening shade of 
old age, cheering and enlivening him, and rendering the last 
stage of his existence less irksome and tedious than it other- 
wise would be. 

5. Education may be ranked as one of the most valuable 
gifts which man can have bestowed upon him ; without it he 
passes through life almost unnoticed and disregarded; and 
not having a mind sufficiently bright to ^uide him, is subject 
to ridicule, and is obliged, and necessitated to be wholly 
influenced and directed, and governed by those who have 
drank of, and whose minds have been well watered and culti- 
vated by the " Pierian Spring." 

6. Under the influence of education, civilizations is intro* 
duced, by which governments have been formed, and laws 
enacted for the purpose of regulating and ruling the actions 
of men ; a social and regular intercouree established between 
mankind, which has a tendency to render them of mutual and 
reciprocal benefit to each other. 

7. What would the world be without civilization ? It would 
be without regularity ; it would present a sickening picture of 
confusion and tumult, disorder and irregularity ; some of the 
worst and most pernicious passions would be gratified without 
shame or restraint; some- of the most heinous and glaring 
crimes would be committed with impunity; dark ignorance, with 
all its tendencies and destructive consequences, would prevail. 

8. Without civilization man would be sunk in the lowest 
depths of barbarism; he would be upon a level with the brute 
creatioil. It is certain that through the medium of education, 
civilization is effected, for without the former, the latter could 
not be properly appreciated. Surely an ignorant man could 
not enumerate the many benefits and blessings consequent to, 
and attendant on a civilized state, nor point out the many dis- 
advantages and inconveniences which follow in the train of 
an uncivilized one. 

9. It is, therefore, the man of education, and only him, who 
can point out to, and bring before the view of his uncivilized 
brother, the many advantages and comforts arising out of, and 
flowing from humanized society; it is only him who can make 
the inhabitant of the forest fully sensible of the numerous dan* 
gers 4nd difficulties to which his mode of life is liable. 
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10. To edncation, that happy and beneficial diseoTery, ntri- 
fation^ owes iUi enlar^ment, through the instrumentality of 
which the hixuries as well as the comforts of life are con- 
Teyed : by which we fain information of what is transaetinf: 
in oiher climea, and wnich brings us to a knowledge of what 
is transpiring in the remotest comers of the earth. To edu- 
cation the arts and sciences owe their progress ; without its 
aid they never would have arrived at their present height To 
education may be attributed that useful* valuable, aim highly 
important invention, the compass ; that advantageous science, 
which enables the canvassed pedestrian to travel through 
ocean's unbeaten track, bearing on its bosom the superfluitiat, 
as well as the necessaries of man. 

1 1. JEducation dissipates the mists of bi|;otry, and pkeea 
before our view, truth in its purest, and bnffhtest, andf most 
genuine colours; it kindles mto a flame that innate spark 
which ffhmmers in the bosom of every human being, but it not 
fanned by education, will be like unpolished marble ; its in- 
trinsick beauty will never be known; or, like some unexplored 
mine, its value cannot be estimated; or, like the great illumi- 
nator of the world, when obscured by a cloud, its magnificence 
and splendour are hid, and, consequently, cannot be duly or 
rightly appreciated.-— Datanbt. 



LESSON n. 

FhtmuUion of Character. 

1. It is ever to be kept in mind, that a good name is in all 
cases the fruit of personal exertion. It is not inherited from 
parents ; it is not created by external advantages ; it is no ne- 
cessary appendage of birth, or wealth, or talents, or station; 
but the result of one's own endeavours ; the fruit and rewuid 
of good principles, manifested in a course of virtuous and hon- 
ourable action. This is the more important to be remarked, 
because it shows that the attainment of a rood name, what^ 
ever be your external circumstances, is enttrely within your 
power. 

% No young man, however humble his birth, or obscure his 
condition, is excluded from the invaluable boon. He has only 
to fix his eye upon the prize, and press toward it, in a course 
of virtuous and useful conduct, and it is his. And it is interest^ 
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ing to notice how many of our worthiest and best citizens have 
risen to honour and usefulness by dint of their own perseve- 
ring exertion^. They are to be 'found, in great numbers, in 
each of the learned professions, and in every department of 
business ; and they stand forth, bright and animating exam- 
ples of what can be accomplished by resolution and efiort. 

3. Indeed, my friends, in the formation of character, per- 
sonal exertion is the first, the second, and the tliird virtue. 
Nothing ereat or excellent can be acquired without it. A good 
name will not come without being sought. All the virtues of 

; which it is composed are the result of untiring application and 
industry. Nothing can be more fatal to the attainment of a 
good character than a treacherous confidence in external ad- 
vantages. These, if not seconded by your own endeavours, 
** will drop you mid way ; or, perhaps, you will not have start- 
ed, when the diligent traveller will have won the race." 

4. To the formation of a good character, it is of the highest 
importance that you have a commanding object in view, and 
that your aim in life be elevated. To this cause, perhaps, 
more than to any other, is to be ascribed the great difiference 
which appears in the characters of men. Some start in life 
with an oojaet in view, and are determined to attain it ; while 
others live without plan, and reach not for the prize set before 
them. The energies of the one are called into vigorous action, 
and they rise to eminence ; while tlie others are left to slum- 
ber in i^oble ease and sink into obscurity. 

5. It IS an old proverb, that he who aims at the sun, to be 
sure will not reacn it, bat his arrow will fly higher than if he 
aimed at an object on a level with himself. Just so in the for- 
mation of character. Set your standard high ; and, though 
you may not reach it, you can hardly fail to rise higher than if 
you aimed at some inferiour excellence. Young men are not, 
m general, conscious of what they are capable of doing. 

6. They do not task their faculties, nor improve their pow- 
ers, nor attempt, as they ought, to rise to superiour excellence. 
They have no high, commanding object at which to aim ; but 
often seem to be passing away life without object and without 
aim. The consequence is, their eflbrts are few and feeble ; 
they are not waked up to any thing great or distinguished ; and, 
therefore, fail to acquire a character of decided worth. 

7. My friends, you may be whatever you resolve to be. 
Resolution is omnipotent. Determine that you will be some- 
thing in the world, and you shall be something. Aim at ex- 
cellence, and excellence will be attained. This is the great 
secret of effort* and eminence. / cannot do it, never accom- 
p)j»he6 my thing:; J will try, has wrought wonders. 
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8l Yon hare all, perhaps, heard of the young man, who, har- 
kf wasted, in a short time, a large patrimony, in profligate 
rerels, foMaed a purpose, while hanging oyer the brow of a 
!nrecipice from which he had determined to throw himself^ that 
le would regain what he had lost The purpose thus formed 
he kept ; and though he began by shovelling a load of coals 
into a cellar, he proceeded from one step to another, till he 
more than recorered his lost possession, and died an inreterate 
miser, worth sixhr thousand pounds. 

9. I mention this, not as an example to be imitated, bat at a 
signal instance of what can be accomplished by fixed purpose 
and perserering exertion. A youn? man who sets out in life 
with a determination to excel, can hardly fail of his purpose. 
There is, in his case, a steadiness of aim ; a concentration of 
feeling taxd eflbrt, which bear him onward to his object with 
irresistible energy, and render success, in whatever he under* 
takes, certain. — JT. Hawes. 



LESSON m. 
Importa/nce of Virtue, 

1. YiRTUi is of intrinsick value, and good desert, and of 
mdispensable obligation ; not the creature of will, but neces- 
sary and immutable ; not local or temporary, but of equal ex- 
tent and antiquity with the Divine mind ; not a mode of sen- 
sation, but everlasting truth ; not dependant on power, but the 
guide of all power. 

2. Virtue is the foundation of honoul* and esteem, and the 
source of all beauty, order and happiness, in nature. It is what 
confers value on all the other endowments and qualities of a 
reasonable beinff, to which they ought to be absolutely subser* 
vient ; and without which, the more eminent they are, the 
more hideous deformities, and the greater curses they become. 

3. The use of it is not confined to any one stage of our exist- 
ence, or to any particular situation we can be in, but reaches 
through all the periods and circumstances of our beings. Many 
of the endowments and talents we now possess, and of which 
we are too apt to be proud, will cease entirely with the present 
state; but tnis will be our ornament and dignity, in every 
future state, to which we may be removed. 

4. Beauty and wit will die, learning will vanish away, and 
all the arts of Ufe be soon forgot ; but virtue will . remam for-^ 
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erer. This unites us to the whole rational creation ; and fit* 
us foa conversing with any order of superiour natures^ and for a 

eee in any part of God's works. It procures us the appro- 
ion and loye of all wise and good beings, and renders them 
our allies and friends. 

6. But what is of unspeakably greater consequence, is, that 
it makes God our friend, assimilates and unites our minds to 
his, and engages his Almighty power in our defence. Superiour 
beinffs of all ranks are bound by it, no less than ourselres. It 
has uke same authority in all worlds that it has in this. 

6. The farther any being is advanced in excellence and per- 
fection, the ffreater is his attachment to it, and the more he is 
under its influence. To say no more, it is the law of the whole 
universe, it stands first in the estimation of the Deity; its 
original is his nature, and it is the very object that makes him 
lovely. 

7. ouch is the importance of virtue. Of what consequence^ 
therefore, is it that we practise it ? There is no argument or 
motive, in any respect fitted to influence a reasonable mind, 
which does not call us to this. One virtuous disposition of 
soul, is preferable to the greatest natural accomplishments and 
abilities, and of more value than all the treasures of the world. 

8. If you are wise, then study virtue, and contemn every 
thin^ that can come in competition with it. Remember that 
nothing else deserves one anxious thought or wish. Remem- 
ber that this alone is honour, glory, wealth, and happiness. 
Secure this, and you secure every thing. Lose this, and all is 
lost — ^Prxcb. 



LESSON IV. 
Indusky and ApplieaHon, 

L DiLioBWCK, industry, and proper application of time, are 
roateiial duties of the joung. To no purpose are they en- 
dowed with the best abilities, if they want activity for exerting 
them. Unavailing in this case, will be every direction that can 
be giv€R them, either for their temporal or spiritual welfare. 

% In youth the habits of industry are most easily acquire^ ; 
in youth the incentives to it are strongest from ambition and 
from duty, from emulation and hope, from all the prospects 
which lAie beginning of life afibrds. If, dead to these calls, you 
already languish in slothful inaction, what wUl be able to 
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nken the more sluggish current of adyancing yatn T In 
rj is not onlj the instrument of improTement, but the 
ibnnaation of pleasure. ■ 

SL Nothing n so opposite to true enjoyment of life, at Ae 
relaxed and feeble state of an indolent mind. He who is a 
stranger to industry, may possess, but he cannot enjoy. For 
it is labour only wnich gives the relish to pleasure. It is the 
appointed rehicle of eyerv good man. It is the indispensable 
condition of our possessm^ a sound mind in a sound body. 
Slodi is so inconsistent with both, that it is hard to detemmie 
whether it be a greater foe to virtue, or to health and happi- 
ness. Inactive as it is in itself, its effects are fatally powerniL 

4. Though it appear a slowly flowing stream, yet it mider- 
mines all that is stable and flourishing. It not only saps the 
foundation of every virtue, but pours upon you a deluge of 
crimes and evils. It is like water, which first putrefies by 
stagnation, and then sends up noxious vapours^ and fills the 
atmosphere ^th death. Fly, therefore, from idleness, as the 
certain parent both of guilt and ruin. 

5. And under idleness I include, not mere inaction only, 
but all that circle of trifling occupations in which too many 
saunter away their youth; perpetually engaged in frivolous 
society or publick amusements ; in the labours of dress, or the 
ostentation of their persons. Is this the foundation which you 
lay for future usefulness and esteem ? By such accomplish- 
ments do you hope to recommend yourselves to the thinking 
part of the world, and to answer^ the expectations of your 
friends and your country ? 

6. Amusements youth require ; it were vain, it were cruel to 
prohibit them. But though allowable as the relaxation, they 
are most culpable as the business of the young. For they 
then become the gulf of time, and ihe poison of the mina. 
l^y foment bad passions. They weaken the manly pow* 
ers. They sink die native vigour of youth into contemptible 
efiemina^. 



LESSON V. 
The FaXU of St. Anikonf. 

' 1. From the common propensity of travellers to exaggerate, 
the Falls of St. Anthony, until very recently, have been much 
orenrated. InHead of the extravagant estimate! of the first 

2 
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French writers, or even the full offidy feet, assigned to them 
by more modem authorities, the real fall of the Mississipi»f 
here, is between sixteen and seventeen feet of perpendicular 
descent Though it has not the slightest claim to compare 
with Niagara in grandeur, it furnishes an impressive and beau- 
tifid spectacle in the loneliness of the desert 

2. The adjoining scenerv is of the most striking and ro« 
•nantick character; and, while the traveller listens to the solemn 
roar of the falls, as it sinks into feeble echoes in the forests, a 
thrilling story is told him of the love and despair of a young 
Dacota Indian woman, who, goaded by jealousy toward her 
huflfband, that had taken another wife, placed her young chil« 
dren in a canoe, and, chanting the remembrances of love and 
broken vows, precipitated herself and her infants down the 
falls. 

3. Indians are always romancers, if not poets. Their tra* 
ditions say, that these ill-fated beings, together with their, 
canoe, so perished, that no trace of them was seen. But diey 
suppose, that her spirit wanders still near this spot, and that 
she is seen, on sunny mornings, carrying her tHibes, in the 
accustomed manner, bound to ner bosom, and still mourning 
the inconstancy of her husband. 



LESSON VI., 
On CfratUtide, 

1. Thers li not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, than 
gratitude. It is accompanied with so great inward satisfaction, 
mat the duty is sufficiently rewarded by th» performance. It is 
not, like the practice of many, other virtues, difficult and pain* 
ful, but attended with so much pleasure, that were there no 
positive command which enjoined it, nor any recompense laid 
up for it hereafter, a generous mind would indulge in it, &r 
the natural gratification which it affi)rds. 

2. If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
from man to his Maker. The Supreme Being does not only 
confer upon us those bounties which proceed more immedi* 
ately from his hand, but even those benefits which are con* 
veyed to us by others. Every blessing we enjo^, by what 
means soever it may be derived upon us, is the gifi of Him 
who is the ^eat Auuor of good, and the Father of mercies. 

3» If gratitude, when exerted toward one another, natumllf 
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]m>diie^ a Tery pleasing sensation in the mind of a gratefb] 
nmA, it exalts tiie soul into rapture, when it is employed on 
ftoB jpreat object of mtitude ; on this beneficent Being, who 
hsm given us every thing we already possess, and from whom 
we expect every thing we yet hope for. — Addisok. 



LESSON VIL 

Tke Advantages of a Taste fo9 Natural History, 

1. Whkn a young person who has enjoyed the benefit of a 
liberal education, instead of leading a life of indolence, dissi- 
pation, or vice, employs himself in 8tud3rinfl; the marks of infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness which are manifested in every part 
of the visible creation, we know not which we ought most to 
congratulate, the publick, or the individual. Self-taught natu- 
ralists are often found to make no little progress in knowl- 
ed^, and to strike out many new lights, by the 'mere aid of 
original genius and patient application. 

£ But the well educated youth engages in these pursuits 
with peculiar advantage. He takes more comprehensive views, 
is able to consult a greater variety of authors, and, from the 
early habits of his mind, is more accurate and more methodi- 
cal in all his investigations. The world at large, therefore, 
cannot fiiil to be ben&ted by his labours ; and the value of the 
enjoyments, which at the same time he secures to himself^ is 
beyond all calculation. 

3. No tedious, vacant hour ever makes him wish for, ho 
knows not what ; complain, he knows not why. Never does 
a restless impatience at having nothing to do compel him to 
seek a momentary stimulus to his dormant powers, in the tu- 
multuous pleasure of the intoxicating cup, or the agitating sus- 
pense of the game of chance. AVhether he be at home or 
abroad, in every different clime, and in every season of the 
year, universal nature is before him, and invites him to a ban- 
quet richly replenished with whatever can invigorate his un- 
derstanding, or gratify his mental taste. 

4. The earth on which he treads, the air in which he moves, 
the sea, alonff the margin of which he walks, all teem with 
objects that keep his attention perpetually awake, excite him 
to nealthful activity, and charm nim with an ever varying suc- 
cession of the beautiful, the wonderful, the useful, and the new. 
And if, in conformity with the direct tendency of s^ch occupa- 



^onSfhe rises from the creaiure to the Creator, and constders 
the duties which naturally result from his own situation and 
rank in this vast system of being, he will derive as much satis- 
fitction from the anticipation of the future, as from the experi- 
ence of the present, and the recollection of the past 

5. The mind of the pious naturalist is always cheerful, al- 
ways animated with the noblest and most benign feelings. 
Every repeated observation, every unexpected discovery, di- 
rects his thoughts to the freat Source of all order, and all 
good; and harmonizes idl his faculties with the general voice 
of nature, 

"The men 
Whom natnre's works can charm, with God himself 
Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions ; act upon his plan, 
And form to his the relish of their souls."— Wood. 



LESSON vm. 

Qm tkg Importance of Order in the DistriMion of our TSme, 

I 

. 1. TiMB we o^ilit to consider as a sacred trust committed to 
Of by €h>d ; of which we are now the depositaries, and are to 
render an account at the last That portion of it which he 
hm allotted to us, is intended partly for the ^ concerns of this 
world, partly for those of the next 

% Let each of these occupy, in the distribution of our time, 
tiiat space which properly belongs to it. Let not the hours of 
hospitality and pleasure interfere with the discharge of our 
necessary aifiiirs ; -and let not what we call necessary afiairs, 
encroach upon the time- which is due to devotion. To every 
thing there is a sieason, and a time for every purpose under the 
heaven. If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done to- 
day, we overcharge the morrow with a burden which belongs 
not to it We load the wheels of time, and prevent th^m from 
carrying us along smoothly. 

3. He who every morning p^lans the transactions of the day, 
and follows out that plan, carries on a thread which will guide 
him through the labyrinth of the most busy life. Tlie orderly 
arrangement of his time is like a ray of light which darts itself 
through all his afiairs. But, where no plan is laid, where the 
di^KMMl of time is surrendered merely to the chance of inci* 
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fientt, &11 things lie huddled together in one ehaoiy which wd- 
mits neither of distribution nor review. 

4^ The first requisite for introducing order into the numage* 
ment of time, is to be impressed with a just sense of its Yalue« 
Let us consider Well how much depends upon it, and how &st 
it flies away. The bulk of men are in nothing more capri- 
cious and inconsistent, than in tfieir appreciation of time. Wnen 
• they think of it, as the measure of tneir continuance on earth, 
they highly prize it, and with the greatest anxiety seek tu ~ 
lengthen it out. 

5. But when they riew it in separate parcels, they appear 
to hold it in contempt, and squander it witn inconsiderate pro- 
fusion. While they complain that life is short, they are often 
wishing its. diflerent periods at an end. Covetous of every 
other possession, of time only they are prodigal. They allow 
every idle man to be master of this property, and make every 
fi^volous occupation welcome that can help them to consume it 

6. Among those who are so careless of time, itns not to be 
expected that order should be observed in its distribution. But, 
by this fatal neglect, how many materials of severe and lasting 
regret are they laying up in store for themselves ! The time 
which they suffer to pass away in the midst of confusion, bitter 
repentance seeks afterward in vain to recall. What was 
omitted to be done at its proper moment, arises to be the tor- 
ment of some future season. 

7. Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected 
youth. Old age, oppressed by cares that belonged to a former 
period, labours under a burden not its own. At the close of 
fife, the dying man beholds with anguish that his days are fin- 
ishing, wnen liis preparation for eternity is hardly commenced. 
Such are the effects of a disorderly waste of time, through not 
attending to its value. Every thing in the life of such persons 
is misplaced. Nothing is performed aright, from not being 
performed in due season. 

8. But he who is orderly in the distribution of his time, takes 
the proper method of escaping those manifold evils. He is 
justly said to redeem the time. By proper management,' he 
prolongs it He lives much in little space ; more in a few 
years man others do in many. He can live to God and his 
own soul, and at the same time attend to all the lawful interests 
of the present world. He looks back on the past, and provides 
for the future. 

ft. He catches and arrests the hours as they fly. They are 
marked down for useful purposes, and their memory remains. 
««. those hours fleet by the man of confusion like a 

a* 
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shadoir. , Hitf clajs and yean are either blanlis, of which he has 
no remembrance, or they are filled up widi so confused and 
irregular, a suceession of unfinished transactions, that though 
he remembers he has been busy, yet he can give no account 
of the business which has employed him.^ — Blair. 



LESSON IX. 

CuUivdtum dfMemoiy. 

i. Memory implies two things : first, a capacity of retain* 
injr knowledge; and, secondly, a power of recalling that knowl* 
edge to our thoughts when we have occasion to appl]f it to 
use. When we speak of a retentive memory, we use it in the 
former sense ; when of a ready memory, in the latier. With- 
out memory, there can be neither knowledge, arts, nor sci*^ 
ences ; nor any improvement of mankind in virtue, or morals, 
or the practice of religion. Without memory, the soul of man 
\tould oe but a poor, destitute, naked being, with an everlast- 
ing blank spread over it, except the fleeting ideas of the 
present moment 

2. There is one great and general direction, which belongs 
to the improvement of other powers as well as of the memory, 
and that is, to keep it always in dfue and proper exi^rcise. 
Many acts by degrees form a habit, and thereby the capacity 
or power is strengthened and made more retentive and ready. 
Due attention and diligence to learn and know the things 
which we would commit to our remembrance, is a rule of great 
necessity. There are some persons, who complain they can- 
not remember what they hear, whei^ in ^uth, their thoughts 
are wandering half the time, or they li^r with such coldness 
and indifference, and a trifling temper of spirit, that it is no 
wonder the things which are read or spoken make but a slight 
impression, and soon vanish and are lost If we would retain 
a long remembrance of the things which we read, or hear, we 
shoula engage our delight and pleasure in those subjects, and 
use proper methods to fix the attention. Sloth and idleness 
will no more bless the mind with intellectual riches> than they 
will fill the hand with gain, the field with com, or the purse 
with treasure. 

3. Some persons are conceited of their abilities, and trust so 
much to an aeuteness of parts denominated genius, that they 
think it superAuous labour to make any proriston beforehana 
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uid they flit still, therefore, satisfied without endem?oiiriiig to 
store their understanding with knowledge. Such should re- 
member that w« are bom iffnerant of every thing. God has 
made the intellectual world harmonious ana beautiful without 
us ; but it will nerer come into our Jieads all at once ; we must 
bring it home by degrees, and there set it up by our own in- 
dustrv, or we shall have nothing but darkness and chaos with- 
in, whatever order and light there may be in things without m. 
4. Others, on the contrary, depress their own minds, de- 
spond at the first difficulty, and conclude that getting an insight 
in any of the sciences, or making any progress in knowledge, 
farther than serves their ordinary business, is above their ca- 
pacities. The proper remedy here is to set the mind to work, 
and apply the tnoughts vigorously to the business; for it holds 
in the strugjries of the mind, as in those of war ; a persuasion 
that w« shwir'overcome any difficulties that we may meet with 
in the sciences, seldom fells to carry us through them. Nobody 
knows the strength of his mind, and the force of steady aoid 
regular application, until he has tried. 

5. All things are open to the searching eye 
QfivMUtentive intellect, and bring 
Their several treasures to it, and unfold 
Their &brick to its scrutiny. All life. 
And aU inforiour orders, in the waste 
Of bting spread before us, are to him, 
ViYko lives inmeditatioii, and the search 
Of wifdom and of beauj^, open books, 
Wherein he reads th<^ Godhead, and the wava 
He works through his creation, and the lints 
That fiulen «s to all things, with a sense 
Of isUo wshlp and feeling ; so that we 
Look Bot upon a cloud, or falling leaf. 
Off flower new blown, or human face divine, . 
But we have caught new life, and wider thrown 
The door of reason open, and have stored 
In memory's secret chamber, ibr dark years 
Of age and weariness, the food of thought, 
And thus extended mind, and made it young. 
When Ae thin hair turns gray, and feeling dies. 

Pbbcivai. 
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LESSON X. 
On thi Beauties of ike Psaimt, 

1* Greatness confers no exemption from the cares and.sor* 
fovTB of Hfe : its share of them frequently bears a melancholy 
proportion to its exaltation. This the monarch of Israel ex* 
penenced. He sought in pietY) that peace which he could not 
nnd in empire : and alleviated, the disauietudes of state, with 
the exerciaei of devotion. His invaluable Psalms convey 
those cotnforts to others, which they afforded to himself. 

S. Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed for 
general use ; delivered out as services for Israelites under the 
Law, yet no less adapted to the circumstances of Christiana 
under the Gospel ; they present religion to us in the most en- 
gaging dress ; communicating truths which philosophy could 
never investigate, in a style which poetry can never equal ; 
while history is made the vehicle of prophecy, i^nd creation 
lends all its charms to paint the glories of redemption. 

3. Calculated alike to profit and to please, they inform the * 
understanding, elevate the affections, and entertain the imagin- 
ation. Endited under the influence of Him, to whom all hearts 
are known, and all events foreknown, they shit mankind in all 
situations; grateful as the manna which descended from above, 
and conformed itself to every palate. 

4. The fairest productions of human wit, after afew perusals, 
like gathered flowers, wither in our hands, «nd lose their fra- 
grance: but these unfading plants of Paradise become, as we 
are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful ; Uieir ' 
bloom appears to be daily heightened; fresh odours are ! 
emitted, and new sweets extracted from them. He who has ) 
once tasted their excellences, will desire to taste them again ; ^ 
and he who tastes them oftenest, will relish them best. *l 

5. And now, could the author flatter himself, that any one 1 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work, which he has ^ 
taken in writing it| lie would not fear the loss of his labour, .t 
The employment detached him from the bustle and hurry of % 
Ufe, the din of politicks, and the noise of folly. Vanity and ^ 
vexation flew away for a season : care and disquietude came <E 
not near hb dwelling. He arose, fresh as the morning, to ^ 
hb task ; the silence of the ni^ht invited him to pursue it : fa 
and he can truly say, that food and rest were not preferred ^ 
Wore it ^ 

6 
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6. Evtry pnlm improred infiiutaly upon his Beqiiaintaiiee 
with it, ana no one gave him uneasiness but the last ; for then 
he ^eved that his work was done. . Happier hours than those 
which have been spent in these meditations on the songs of 
Sion, he never expects to see in this world. Very pleasantly 
did they pass ; they moved smoothly and swifUy along : for 
when thus engaged, he counted no time. They are gone, but 
they have left a relish and a fragrance upon die mind ; and the 
remembrance of them is sweet — Horns. ' ' 



LESSOK XI. 

Th€ Ghtry of Now Engiamd, htr Pne SkkocU. 

Extract from Judge Story's Discourse before the Essex Historical Society, 

September 16, 1838. 

1. I KNOW not, my friends, what more munificent donation 
any gOTemment can bestow, than by providing instruction at 
the publick expenscv not as a scheme of charity, but of munici- 
pal policy. If a private person deserves the applause of all 
good men, who founds a single hospital or coUe^e, how much 
more are iher entitled to the appellation of publick benefactors, 
who by the side of every church, in every village, plant a school 
of letters. Other monuments of the art and genius of man 
may perish ; but these from their very nature seem, as far as hu- 
man foresight can go, absolutely immortal. 

2. The triumphal arches of other davs have faUen; the 
teulptmred columns have crumbled into dust ; the temples of 
iMte and religion have sunk into decay ; the pyramids them- 
idTCfl seem out mighty sepulchres nastening to the same 
tiblirlon to which the dead they cover long since passed. But 
heret every successive generation becomes a living memo- 
rial of our pubUck schools, and a living example of their 
excellence. 

8. Never, never may this glorious institution be abandoned 
or betrayed by the weakness of its friends, or the power of 
hs adversaries. It can scarcely be abandoned or betrayed, 
vhile New England remains free, and her representatives ar^ 
Inie to their trust It must for ever count in its defence a ma- 
jority of all those, who ought to influence publick aflairs by 
ikAr Tirtues or their talents ; for it must be, Uiat here they first 
fdt the divinity of knowledge stir within them. 

4. What consolation can be higher, what reflection ^tOM^et^ 
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than the thought, diat in weal and in wo, our children are 
«nder the puhnck guardianship, and may here gather the fruits 
of that learning wmch ripens for eternity* 



LESSON xn. 

TkeEpUapk. 

1. Here rests hiahead upon the lap of earth, 

A youth* to fortune and to fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not oif his humble birth. 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

2. Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere : 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to misery all ne had* a tear ; 
He gained from heaven, 'twaa all he wished, a friend* 

3. No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 

Siere they, alike, in tremblii^ hope, repose,) 
e bosom of his Father and ms God. — Gray. 



LESSON xm. 

7^ Goodness of Providence, 

1. The Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he shall attend. 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

% When in the sultry glebe I &int. 
Or on the thirsty mountains pant ; 
To fertile vales, and dewy meads. 
My weary wand'ring steps he leads : 
Iv^ere peaceful rivers* soft and slow. 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 
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S.. Though in the pathi of death I tread* 
With gloomy horroura oFerapreadv 
My etead&st heart shall fear no ill ; 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still: 
Thy friendly crook shall gire me aid, 
And guide me through tte dreadful shade. 

4. Though in e hare and rug^ way. 
Through derious lonely wilds I stray, 
Tliy bounty shall my pains beguile ; 
The barren wilderness shall smik^ 
"With sudden mens and herbage erowned. 
And streams snail murmur all around— Appuov, 



^ LESSON xiy. 

The TknmUr-tt&rw^. 

I, Diip, fierjr clouds overcast the sky. 
Dead stillness reigns in air ; 
There is not eren d breeze, on high 
The gossamer to bear. 

5. The woods are hushed, the waters rest, 

The lake is dark and still. 
Reflecting, on its shadowy breast, 
Each form of rock and hill. 

3. The lime-leaf waves not in the grore, 

Nor rose-tree in the bower ; 
The birds have ceased their songs of lore^ 
Awed by the threatening hour. 

4. 'TIS noon ; yet nature*il calm profound 

Seems as at midnight deep ; 
But, hark! what peafof awful sound 
Breaks on creation's sleep ? 

6. The thunder bursts ! its rolling might 

Seems the firm hills to shake ; 

And, in terrifick splendour bright, 

^The gathered lightnings break* 
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6. Yet fear not, shrink not, Uiou, tny child f 

Though, by the bolt^s descent, 
Were the tall clifls in rums piled, 
And the wide forests rent 

7. Doth not thy (xod behold thee s^l» 

With all-surveying eye ? 
Doth not his power all nature fifl. 
Around, beneath, on high? 

8. Know, hadst thou eagle-pmons, free 

To track &e realms or air, 
Thou eouldst Aot reach a spot where He 
Would not be with thee there ! 

9. In the wide city's peopled towers, 

On the vast ocean's j^ns, 
'Mid the deep woodland's loneliest bowers. 
Alike, the Almighty reigns ! 

10. Then fear not« though the angry sky 
A thousand darts should cast : 
Why should we tremble^ e'en to die^ 
And be with Him at last t — ^M&s. Hbm ans. 



LESSON XV. 
A Suspicious TVmper the Source of Misery to Us Possessor, 

1. As a suspicious spirit is the source of many^ crimes and 
calamities in the world, so it is the spring of certain misery to 
the person who indulges it. His frimids will be few; and small 
will be his comfort m those whom he possesses. Believing 
others to be his enemies, he will of course make them siich. 

Xet his caution be ever so great, the asperity of his thoughts will 
often break out in his behaviour; and in return for suspecting 
and hating, he will incur suspicion and hatred. 

2. Besides the' external evils which he draws upon himself, 
arising from alienated friendship, brokte confidence, and open 
enmity, the suspicious temper ilself is one of the worst evils 
which any man can suffer. K ** in all fear there is tormetet,'^ 
how miserable xhnst he his state, who, by living in perpetual 
jealousy, liv^ ih perpetqal dread f 
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S. Looking ti[x>n himself to be surrounded with spies, ene* 
miesi add designiiiff men, he is t stranger to reliance and tmsl. 
He knows not to whom to open himself. He dresses his eoim* 
tenance in forced smiles, while his heart throbs within from 
apprelfensioiui of secret treachery. Hence, fretfolness and iU- 
humour, disgust at the world, and all the painful sensatioBS 
of an iiritated and imbittered mind. 

4» So nomerous and great are the evib arising from a 
suspidoos dii^KMntion, that, of the two extremes, it is more 
digible to expose ourselves to occasional disadvantage from 
thmkinff loo wetl of others, titan to suffer continual misery 
by thinfiing always ill of them. It is better to be sometimes 
imposed upon, than never to trust* Safety is purchased at 
loo dear a rate, when, in order to secure it, we are obliged to 
be always clad in armour, and to live in perpetual hostility 
with our follows. 

5. This is, for the sake of living, to deprive ourselves of the 
comfort of life. The man of candour enjoys his situation, what, 
ever it is, with cheerfulness and peace. Prudence directs his 
intercourse with the world ; but no black suspicions haimt his 
hours of rest Accustomed to view the characters of his neigh* 
hours in the most favourable light, he is like one who dwells 
amid those beautifbl scenes of nature, on whii^h the eye rests 
with ideasure, 

6. Whereas the suspicious man, having hb ima^ation filled 
with all the shocking forms of human falsehood, deceit, and 
ireaehery, resembles the traveller in the wilderness, who dis-* 
cems no objects around him but such as are either dreary or 
terrible ; caverns that open, serpents that hisst and beasts of 
prey that bowl-^BLAiR, 



LESSON XVL 

1» If W0 firould judgo ourselves, we should not be judged, 
Xiet tts eansid^ the dwculty, the advantages, and the means 
•f ISwrmipg a correct estimate of ourselves. The portions of 
ew clMU«Gter« wUch-itmost concerns us to uJ)4^rstaRd aright, 
nviW^tbaeiXtent of ow powers, and the motives pf our conduct, 
Bolv 01^ Iheue subfects, every thing conspires to deceive us. ^ 

% Jfo man, in the first place, can pome to the examinatioii 
oimMS Ti4tb pi^rfect topertii|i)ity, Hi^ yf}Am are ft)l p^^- 

3 
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sarily engaged on his own side ; and, thoug^i he may place the 
weights in the balance with perfect fairness and accufacy, he 
places them in scales unequally adjusted. He is,, at once, the 
criminal, the accuser, the advocate, the witness,, and the judge* 
, 3, Another difficulty, which prevents our paenng a fcoirect 
judgement on our own characters, is, that we can uways finch 
excuses for ourselves, which no other person can suspect. 
The idea of possessing an excuse, which it would be improper 
to communicate to others, is consolatory beyond expression. 

4. Frivol6us as the apology may be, it appears satisfactory^ 
because, while no one knows its existence, no one can dispute 
its value. From repeated failures in any undertaking, few men 
learn their own incapacity; because success depends upon 
such a concurrence of circumstances, minute as tney are nu* 
merous, that it is much easier to lament the blameless omission 
of something, which would have ensured success, than to look 
full in the face our own deficiencies. 

5. It is the same with the opinions we form of our moral 
worth. The motives, which co-operate in producing almost 
every action, are so various and almost imperceptible, that, in 
contemplating our conduct, we can select those that are hon- 
ourable, and assign them that influence afterward, which they 
ought to have had before. By frequently defending, also, the 
purity of our motives, we learn, at last, to believe that they 
are precisely what they ought to be ; and mistake the eloquence 
of self-apology for the animation of conscious integrity. 

6. Another, and very essential cause of our ignorance of 
ourselves, is, that few men venture to inform us of our real 
character. We are flattered, even from our cradles. The 
caresses of parents, and the blandishments of friends, trans- 
mute us into idols. A man must buflfet long with the world, 
ere he learns to estimate himself according to his real impor- 
taiEtce in society. He is obliged to unlearn much of what he 
has been told bv those, who, in flattering him, have long been 
used to flatter themselves. 

7. And when, at last, he learns to compare himself with 
others, to correct his false estimates, and to acquiesce in the 
rank which society assigns him, he is assisted, not by the kind 
admonitions of friends, not by the instructions of those who 
take an aflfectionate interest in his character; but he must 
gather it from the cold indiflference of some, from the contempt 
and scorn of others ; he must be taught it by the bitterness of 
disappointment, and the rudeness of superiority, or the smiles 
of exulting malice. 

8. This leads us to the last difficulty '4|rfaich we shall men- 
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tion, as preventing our forming a correct estimate of our own 
characters. We fondly imagine, that no one can know us as 
well as we know ourselves ; and that every man is interested 
to depredate;^ even when he knows the worth of another. 
Hence, wheil'reproved, we cannot admit, that we have acted 
amiss. 

9. It is much more easy to conclude, that we have been 
misrepresented' by envy, or misunderstood by prejudice, than 
to beueve in our ignorance, incapacity, or guilt Nothing, 
1^, more direedy tends to swell into extravagince a man^s 
opinion of his moral or intellectual worth, than to find, that 
his innocence has, in any instance, been falsely accused, or his 
powers inadequately estimated. 

10. In short, unless a person has been long accustomed to 
compare hiibself with otners, to scrutinize the motives of his 
conduct, to meditate on the occurrences of his life, to listen to, 
nay, even to court the admonitions of the wise and good, and 
to hearken to. the language of calumny itself^ he may pass 
through life intimate with every heart but that which beats in 
Ills own bosom, a stranger in no mansion so much as his own 
breast — ^BucKJniiBTBa. 



USSSON XVIL 
Tke Beep of the Brave, 

1. How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blessed ! 
When Spring, wim dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

% By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
** By forms unseen their dir^e is sung ; 
Tliere Honour comes, a pilgrim gray. 
To bless the turf that wrapa their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ! — Collins. 



•* 
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LIIfiSON xvm, 

1. Wnnfi burns tbe loved keartli iirigliteit^ 

GheeriAg the social breast ? 
Where beats the fond heart Hghtest^ 

Its homble hopes possessed ? 
Where is &e snaile of sadness, 

Of meek-eyed patience boirn, 
Worth more than those of gladness 

Which mirth's bright cheek edom ? 
Pleasure is marked by fleetness, 

To those who erer foam ; 
While grief itself has sweetness 

At Home! dear home 1 

ft. There blend the ties that strengtfaeii 

Our hearts in hours of grief, 
The silver links Uiat lengthen 

Joy's visits utrhen most brief) 
There eyes, in all their splendour, 

Are vocal to the heart, 
And glances, gay or tender, 

Fresh eloquence impart ; 
Then dost thou sigh for {Measure ! 

Ok* do not widely roam ; 
ttut seek that hidden treasim 

At Home 1 dear home ! 

3. Does pare religion charm thee 

Far more than ausht below ! 
Wouldst thou that she should ami tfae« 

Afainst the hour of wo ? 
TMi^ not she dwelleth only 

In temples bulk for prayer ; 
Por Home itself is kmehr 

Unless her smOes be Uiere ; 
The devotee may falter, 

The bigot blindly roam ) 
If worshipless her altar 
At Home! dear home I 
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4. Lpve over it presideth, 

With meek and watchful awe, 
Itfi daily serWce guideth, 

And shows its perfect law ; 
If there thy faith shall fiiil thee, 

If there no shrine be found, 
What can thy prayers avail thee. 

With kneeling crowds around ? 
Go ! leave thy gift unolTered 

Beneath Religion's dome. 
And be her first-fruits proffered 

At Home ! dear home ! 

Bernard Barton. 



LESSON XIX. 

4 

The Liberty of ike Press, 

1. Where the press is free and discussion unrestrained, the 
imind, by the collision of intercourse, gets rid of its own as- 
perities, a sort of insensible perspiration takes place in the 
body politick, by which those acrimonies, which would other- 
wise fester and inflame, are quietly dissolved and dissipated. 
But now, if any aggregate assembly shall meet, they are cen- 
sured ; if a printer publishes their resolutions he is punished. 
Rightly to be sure in both cases, for it has been lately done. 

S. If the people say, let us not create tumult, but meet in 
delectation, they cannot do it ; if they are anxious to promote 
pariiamentary reform in that way, they cannot do it ; the law of 
the last sessioh has, for the first time, declared such meetings to 
be a crime. What then remains ? The liberty of the press 
only; that sacred palladium, which no influence, no power, no 
minister, no government, which nothing but the depravity, or 
folly, or corruption of a jury, can ever destroy. 

3. And what calamities are the people saved from by having 
publick communication left open to them ? I will tell you, 
^ntlemen, what they are saved from, and what the government 
is saved from ; I wiU tell you also to what both are exposed 
by shutting up that communication. 

4. In one case sedition speaks aloud, and walks abroad ; the 
^ demagogue goes forth ; the publick eye is upon him ; he frets 

his busy hour upon the stage ; but soon, either weariness, or 
bribe, or punishment, or disappointment, bears him down, or 



dnt^^ him off^ jand he appears no more. In tfan etfaet cHi^* 
how does the work of sedroon go forward ? 

6. Night after night the muffl^ rebel ntekla foftti in the dark* • 
ftiid t&ats another and another brand Opon the pile, to which, 
wh^il the houi* of &till .maturity shilll arrive, he will apply the 
fidiil^t tf yoti doubt ot the hotAd cotlseqU^ees of suppressing .. 
ihi^ efiusion of individud distontent^ look 'to those enshlved *. 
Countries where the protection of despotism is iSiipposed to be -^ 
{secured by such restraints. 

_ 6. Even the person of the d^pot thei^ is never in safety. . 
Neither Uie fetfH of the despot, nor th^ machinations of tne. 
slave, have any slumber, the one anticipating the moment of ; 
b^ril, th4 other watching the opportunity of aggression. The .;; 
'mt&l Crisis is equally a surprise upon both ; the decisive instant .' 
is pi^gtiipii&ied without warning, by folly on the one side, '^^Y ' ' 
phrensy OH th^ other^ and there is no notice of the treason tq^ . 
the traitor acts. ' y' • 

7. But, gentleman, if yoti Wish for a nearer and more intejh- -^ 
^iWng example, you havd it in the history of your owti'.- 
l^eVdution ; you have it in that memorikble period^ when ihtt ' • 
knonftfch found a servile acquiescence in the ministers of Idik 
folly; When the liberty of the press wds trodden under foot j: •.; 
When venal sheriffs returned packed juries to tkrty into e£[bd^ • * 
thdl^ fatal conspiracies of the few against the many; when Hu^' 
tieftyt^d bencties of publick justice were filled by sob)^ of thbiii^ '• 
fotlttdlih^ of fortune, who, overwhelmed in the torrent ottort .'. 
hiptioli tit an early period, lay at the bottom Vk^ drowned.^ ; 
bodil^iH While soundness of sanity remained in them; but^V/- 
length becoming buoyant by putrefaction, they rose as they*- . 
lrotte4 ^&<1 floated to the surface of the polluted ^bam, wker6 . 
th^ 191^ drifted along, the objectti of terlrour^ and conta|loi^ 
iund Hcbmhln^tioil. 

6. hi ibat awfui moment of h ndtion^i tJravail ; of the lasl 

rsp of I^Mnny, and the first bl^eath of fri^edom^ how pre^nani 
the ett^^^le 1 iThe pi^ess extinguished, the people ensmvedt 
tind the pj^h(£6 tihdone. As the advocate of society, therefore, 
nf pdftfie^ of dotht^stiiik liberty, and the lasting union of the two ■. 
totinlries, I cotaJur« you to gua^d the liberty of the preHs, that 
^eat sentinel ojf stat^, that grand detecter of publick imposture: 
guard it, bet^ause, #nen it sinks, there sinks with it, in ooe 
tommon grave, the libi^Hy of ^e subject) Imd the securilgr of 

ttltB crown. — ^CURRANv 



1. WuDOii it tramble, said dbe Toice of God. 

"Tis proii4 Ae World replied. WiBdom, said God* 
ForgiTesy forbears^ and suffers, not for fear ^ 
Of nan* btot God. Wisdom rerengett iaid 
The W0rld» is qaiek and deadly of rebutment ) 
Thrusts at the very sh&dow of affiront» 
Afid haatest by deat^ to wipe its honour dean* 

2. Wisdom, Mdd God» Jotes enemies, entrisats, 
Solteits, beffs tat peac^. Wisdom, replied 
The world, liates enemies, will not asK peace ; 
Conditions lipnnid, and triumphil in their fall. 
Wisdom ndmirusts itself, and leanH oti Heaven, 
Said G^. It tnn^ts and leans upon itself. 
The florid replied* 

% Wisdom iNBttres, said God) 

And counts It bratery to bear reproach, 
And shame, and lowly poverty, upright ; 
And weeps with all who have juiit cause to weep» 
Wisdom, replied the world, struts forth to gaze, 
breads the broad stage of life with clamorous foot. 
Attracts all praised, counts it bravefy 
Alone to wield the sword, and rush on death ; 
And nevef weeps, but for its own disgrace. 

4. Wisdom^ said God, is highest, when it stoops 
lM>west before the Holy Thh>ne \ throws down 
Itit crown, abased ; foi^gets itself, admires. 
And breathes adoring praise. There Wisdom stoop^i 
indeed, Ihe world Replied, there stoops, because 
tt must, but stoops with dignity ; and thinks 
And meditates the while of inward wortlu^^PoLLOiL 



LESSON XXI. 
Practical Religio%» 



\. l^ACTicAb reli^on confers upon hs ptm^ox a tloridtis 
trknft|]li anld iKe sofrowB ^ life* Suppose jpoVerty tomte 
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with its train of calamities ; or suppose detrattion points Its 
barbed arrows at a blameless character ; or suppose bereave- 
ment casts a withering shade over the best eartnly hopes and 
joys; or suppose disease, which mocks the highest effort* 
Doth of frienaship and of skill, impress itself upon the counted 
nance and make its lodgement in Uie very seat of life ; or sup- 
posO) if you please, that this whole tribe of evils come marching ^ 
in fearful array to assail an individual at once, I am sure that' 
I do not say too much for practical religion, when I declare to 
you, that it will enable its possessor to meet them all with 
serenity and triumph. 

2. To do ^is must require a high effort of faith, I acknowl- 
edge ; but only such an effort ha» been exemplified in the 
experience of thousands. Oh ! when I have stood amid 
such scenes, and seen the bright beams of joy irradiate the 
countenanee over which scgrrow bad thrown her deepest shades, 
just as the bow cast brilliiht hues upon the dark cloud in the 
goin^ down of the sun, I have lookea upon religion as a bright 
angel come down from heaven to exercise a sovereign influence 
over human calamity ; and if I have formed a wish, or offered 
a prayer in respect to yoti at such a moment, it has been that 
this good angel maybe your constant attendant through this 
vale of tears. — Sprague. 



LESSON XXII. 
ReUa^s Address to the Peruvia/iu. 

, 1. My brave associates, partners of my toil, my feelings, 
and my fame ! Can Rolla's words add vigour to the virtuous 
energies >vhich inspire your hearts ? No ; you have judged as 
/ have, the foulness of the crafty plea by which these bold in- 
vaders would delude you. Your generous spirit has compared, 
as mine has, the motives, which m a war like tfiis, can animate 
their minds, and o<h*s. 

2. 7%ey, by a stranffe phrensy driven, fight for power^ for 
plunder, and extended rule ; we, for our country, our altars, 
and our homes. They follow an adventurer whom they /ear, 
and obey a power which they hate : we serve a monarch whom 
we love, a God whom we aOore, 

3. Whenever they move in an^er, desolation tracks their 
mojpress ! Whenever they pause in amity, affliction mourns 
tlieir friendship*! They boast they come but to improve oar 



«IM0y enlirge our tholiglito, and free us from the yoke of erroiir 1 
Ym; tktffw^ fire enlightened freedom to our minds, who 
Ira IheflMMlTes Uie skres of pasdon^ 8varice« and pride. 
v4> Thoy offer us th^ protection : res, such protection as 
tiAnres give to kmbs, covering and devouring tnem ! They 
oil on at to barter all c^ good we have inherited and provedf 
for the dcmerate cluutice of something better, which they 
pioauee. Beovr plain answer this t 

6. The ihnme loe honour is the people's choice ; the law$ 
ve rererence are our brave Other's legacy ; the faith we follow 
leadies iw to Hve in bonds of charity witn all manidndi and die 
in ho^pea of bliss beyond the grave. Tell your invaden this ) 
and tell them too^ we seek no change ; and least of all, such 
eiMHi^ «• tke^ woidd bring us. — Shbru>am« 



LESSON XXUI. 

Cknius. 

1. ThsbI is a certain charm about superiority of intellect, 
lliit winds into deep auctions, which a much more constant 
mjod even amillbility of mankind, in lesser men, often fails to 
reat^ Genius makes many enemies, but it makes sure friends; 
liietids who for^give much, who endure long, who exact little ; 
they partake ot the character of disciples as well as friends. 
TThere Kagers about the humati heart a strong inclination to 
look upward, to reveres in this inclination lies Uie source of 
ireligion, of lotalty, and also of the worship and immortality 
-which are renderea so cheerfully to the great of old. And, in 
trulh, it is a divine pleasure to admire ! admiration seems in 
Botne measure to appropriate to ourselves the qualities it hon** 
amfm in others. We wed ; we root ourselves to the natures 
we MO love to contemplate} and their life grows a part of our 

OWtlk 



LESSON XXIV. 
Ancient Babylon. 

1. Bi^liVLON is often mentioned in the Bible, and is remark* 
aUe for having been the place where the Jews were so lonK^ 
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ctptives. It stood upon a large level plain, on the banks of 
the river Euphrates. Very little is said of its early history ; 
nor is it eertain who first built it ; but it was NebucnadnezEar 
who enlarged and beautified it, and made it the wonder of the 
whole earUi. 

2. The city was in the form of a square ; each side of tlie 
square being fifteen miles in length, requiring sixty miles to 
go tound it. It was surrounded with a deep and Mride ditch, 
fined with bricks, and filled with water ; and by wallfrv inside 
the ditch, three hundred and fifty feet in height, and eighty- 
seven in thickness. The walls were built of large bricks* ce- 
mented with bitumen, that is, a slimy substance found in that 
country. 

3. 1 o enter the city were one hundred gates, twenty-five on 
each side, all of solid brass. Between every two of these gates 
were three towers, raised ten feet higher than the wall ; also 
four more at the four comers of this great square. From each 
of the gates ran a street, one hundr^ and fifty feet wide, in- a 
straight line, to the gate opposite to it, on the other side of the 
city. Th^ whole number of streets was fifty, besides four half 
streetaon the inside of the walls, two hundred, feet wide, and 

> built only on one side, that is, the side opposite the waHs. 

4. These fifi^ streets crossing each other, and the half streets, 
at what are caned right angles, cut the whole city into six hvm- 
dred and seventy-six smal&r squares, each of wnich would be 
about two miles and a quarter round. The houses were built 
on the sides of the squares only, and were three or four stories 
hiffh, ana beautified with all kinds of ornaments. The space 
wjthin was left open, and laid out in gardens, or employed for 
other purposes of use and ornament. 

6. The river Euphrates, or a branch of it, ran quite across 
the city, entering at the north side, and going out at the south, 
over which was a bridge, in the middle of the city, a furlong, 
or an eighth part of a mile long, and thirty feet wide. Tins 
bridge was built with wonderful art, because the bottom of the 
river was sandy, and did not furnish a good foundation for 
building on. At the east end of the bridge stood the old palace 
of Babylon, so large that it covered four of the squares above 
named ; at the west stood the new palace, which was much 
larger still, and covered no fewer than nine squares. 

6. The temple of Belus, which covered one entire square, 
stood next the old palace. A wall, like that which went round 
the city, was built on each side of the river, and massy brazen 
gates were also placed at the ends of the streets leading down 
to the river, wnich was crossed by boats. Cyrus, narvinfr 
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tl^ed the riTer out of i& channel, entered by these gttesv 
which had been carelessly left open in the night, during a pub- 
lick festifi^, and so took the city. This was when he set tfa# 
Jews at tiberty, and gave them leave to return to their own 
coantry. 

7. The most wonderful works in Babylon were the walla 
almtdy described ; the temple of Belus; the new palace ; the 
hanffinr gardens ; and a prodidous artificial lake and canals 
for draining the river ; of which we may, perhaps, say more in 
a future number. 

Such, according to accounts, was ancient Babylon. It never 
was, and, perhaps, never will be, equalled, in grandeur by any 
city upon earth. — Monthly Repository. 



LESSON XXV. 
T%e Poisoned VaUey. 

1. At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, held 
on the 2Sth ultimo, considerable interest was excited by an, 
extract from a letter of Mr. Alexander Loudon, communicated 
to the Society by John Barrow, Esq. The letter contains the 
account of a visit to a small valley in the island of Java, which 
is particularly remarkable for its power of destroying in very 
short space of time the life of a man, or any animal, exposed 
to its atmosphere. 

2. It is distant only three miles from Batur, in Java, and on 
the 4th of July, Mr. Loudon, with a party of friends, set out on 
a visit to it. It is known by the name of Guevo Upas, or Poi- 
soned Valley, and, following a path which had been made for 
the purpose, they shortly reached it with a couple of dogs and 
some fowls, for the purpose of making experiments. 

3. On arriving at the mountain, the party dismounted and 
scrambled up the side of a hill, a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
witli the assistance of the branches of trees and projecting 
roots. In consequence of the heavy rain that had fallen in the 
ni^ht, this was rendered more difficult, and occasioned much 
fmtiffQe. When a few yards from the valley, a strong nauseous 
ana suffocating smell was experienced, but on approaching the 
mmgin this inconvenience was no longer found. 

4. Hie scene that now presented itself is described as of 
the most appalling nature. The valley is about half a mile in 
cdrcumference, of an oval shape, and about thirty or thirty-five 
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feci in dq>th. The bottom of it appeared to be flat, withoiM 
any Tegetation, and a few brge stones scattered here and 
diere. The attention of the party was immediately attracted 
to the number of skeletons of human beings, ticers, boara» 
deer, and all sorts of birds and wild aninuds, whicn lay about 
fai profusion. 

5. The ground on which they lay, at the bottom of the Tal* 
ley, appeared to be a hard sandy suMtance, and no Tapour waa 
perceived issuing from it, nor any opening throogfa which il 
might escape, and the sides were covered with vegetation. It 
was now proposed to enter it, and each of the par^, having 
Tig^ted a cigar, managed to get within twenty feet of the bot« 
torn, ^where a sickening nauseous smell waa experienced* with« 
out any difficulty in breathing. 

^ 6. A dog was now fastened at the end of a bamboo, and 
thrust to tne bottom of the valley, while some of the party, . 
with uieir watches in their hands, observed the effects. At 
the expiration of fourteen seconds the dog fell off his legs, 
without moving or looking round, and continued alive only 
eighteen minutes. 

7. The other dog now left the party and went to his coai* 
panion ; on reaching him he was observed to stand quite mo* 
tionless, and at the end of ten seconds fell down ; nt never 
moved his limbs after, and lived only seven minutes. A fowl 
was now thrown in, which died in a minute and a half, and 
another which was thrown after it died in the spaoe of i| minute 
9nd a half. 

8. A heavy shower of rain fell during the time that these 
experiments were ^ing forward, which, from the interesting 

\ nature of the experiments, was quite disregarded. On the op« 
posite side of the valley to that which was visited, la^ a humaa 
skeleton, the head restmg on the right arm* , The emcts of Ibe 
weather had bleached the bones as white as ivory. 

9. Two hours were passed in this valley of death, and the 
party bad some di^culty in getting out of it, owing to the rain 
that had fallen. The numan skeletons are supposed to be 
those of rebels, who have been pursued ftom me main roadf . 
and taken refuse in the valley without their knowledge of the 
cUtnger to which they were thus exposing themselves. 

10. (The effects as here described are identical with those 
of the grotto del Cane, at Naples, and no doubt arise from llie- 
same cause. Theae seem more strange in an open vtiUeyi^ 
but the mephiUck air at the grotto is so heavy, that yon xsmy 
stand upright without inoonvenionce, m it mm but » few 
inches above the oprfiice.) 
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LESSON XXVI. 
JPkdU of tkt MofUmonncy, 

1. Tas Montmorencv empties itself at the distance of aboiM 
«g^ miles northeast oi Quebeck, into the great rirer St LaW' 
IvDce, to the coast of which it gradually descends from the 
eleTsited mountain on which it has its source. At a station 
called La Motte, situated on the northern extremity of a sloping 
l^ronndt its waters difiuse themselves into shallow currents, 
mtenmpted by rocks which break them into foam, and accom- 
jpanied oy murmuring sounds which enliren the solitude and 
fKdemn stillness jprerjuling throughout the surrounding forests 
mnd deiolate hills. Farther down, its cl^nnel is bounded bv 
precipitous rocks, its breadth becoming extremely contracted 
•Jid md rapidity of its current proportionably augmented. 

2. At a place called ** the natural steps," there are sereral 
beaqlifiil cascades of ten or twelve feet These stejps, which 
are extremely regular, have been ^dually formed by the ac* 
cesrion of waters the river receives m its progress, at the break* 
la^ up of winter, by the melting of tne snows. From th6 
jntddle of April to the end of May, its waters roll with increas- 
.ing^ height ind rapidity. Being powerfully impelled in thdr 
coarse, they insinuate themselves between the strata of the 
horizontal rock, vast fragments of which are detached by the 
mshing violence of the sweeping torrent 

3. Oa the eastern side, the bank, which is almost perpen* 
dicular, and fif^ feet high, is surmounted by lofty trees. The 
southwest bank rises beyond the steps, and terminates in a 
precipice. On the opposite side, the bank is regular, and of a 
singular shape, resembling the ruin of an elevated wall. The 
4r96s by which the banks are enclosed, imited with the effect 
produced by the foaminff currents, and the scattered masses of 
fitofiiei form a scene wild and picturesque. The stream now 
laliiing a southern direction, is augmented in its velocity, and 
fonns a grand cascade interrupted by huge rocks. A quarter 
of a mile farther down a similar ^ect is produced. 

4i After exhibiting an agreeable variety through its course, 
tbei rivier is precipitated, in an almost perpendicular direction, 
OT«r a rock two hundred and fifly feet in height. Wherever 
it touches the rock it falls in white clouds of rolling foam; and, 
bwieatfat where it is propelled with uninterrupted gravitation, 
itfooQB aumerooB flakes, like wool or cotton« whioi are grad* 

^4 
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iially protracted in the descent, until they are received into the 
boilinff profound abyss beneath. 

5. The effect from the summit of the cliff is awfully grand, 
and truly sublime. The prodigious depth of the descent of 
the waters of this surprising fall ; the brightness and Yolubility 
of their course ; the swiftness of their morement through ihe 
air ; and the loud and hollow noise emitted from the tNunn, 
swelling with incessant agitation from the weight of the dash- 
ing waters, forcibly combine to attract the attention, and to 
impress the mind of the spectator with sentiments of grandeur 
and elevation. 

6. The clouds of rising rapour, which asgmne the pristoatlck 
colours, contribute to enliven the scene. Thejr fljr off from 
th^ fall in the form of a revolving sphere, emitting with TeIo> 
city pointed flakes of spray, which spread in receding, tmtO 
they are interrupted by the neighbouring banks, or dissolved 
in the atmosphere. 

7. The breadth of the fall is one hundred feet; and the basin; 
which is bounded by steep cliffs, forms an angle of forty-five 
degrees. When viewed from the beach, the cataract is seen, 
wim resplendent beauty, to flow down the gloomy preci}>ice, 
the summit of which is crowned with woods. The dmurfon of 
the stream, to the breadth of fifteen hundred feet, and the vari- 
ous small cascades produced by the inequalities of its rocky 
bed, Qn its way to the river St. Lawrence, display a very an- 
gular and pleasing combination. — Monthxt Keposxtort. 



1.ESS0N xxvn. 

TTie Elder's F^nerai, 

1. How beautiful to the eye and to the heart rise up, in k 
pastoral redon, the green, silent hills from the dissolving 
snow-wreaths that yet linger at their feet! A few* warm, 
sunny days, and a few breezy and melting nights, have seemed 
to -create the sweet season of spring out of the winter's bleak-. 
est desolation. We can scarcely believe that such brirhtneee 
of verdure could have been shrouded in the snow, blendnig 
itself, as it now does, so vividly with the deep blue of heaven. 
With the revival of nature, our own souls feel restored. Hap^ 
pine^s becomes milder, meeker, and richer in pensive thouehl; 
while sorrow catches a faint tinge of joy, and reposes itself on 
4he quietness of earth's opening breast Then is yovlh re* 
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joicing, nanhood sedate, and old are resided. The child 
flhakes his golden curls in his glee ; he of nper life hails the 
coming year with temperate exultation, and the eye, that has 
been tooched with dimness, in the general spirit of delight, 
iomta or fears not Uie shadows of the grave. 

£ On such a yemal day as this did we, who had visited the 

Elder on his death-bed, walk together to his house in the Ha- 

x^glen, to accompany his body to ^e place of burial. On 

the night he died, it seemed to be the dead of winter. On tlie 

day he was buried, it seemed to be Uie birth of spring. The 

ola pastor and I were alone for awhile, as we pursued our 

path up the glen, by the banks of the little bum. It had cleared 

Itself off from Uie melted snow, and ran so pellucid a race, 

that every stone and pebble was visible in its yellow channel. 

The willows, the alders, and the birches, the fairest and the 

earliest of our native hill trees, seemed almost tinged with a 

verdant light, as if they were budding ; and beneath mem, here 

smd there, peeped out, as in the pleasure of new existence, the 

pfimroaey lonely, or in little fiunilies and flocks. The bee had 

not yet ventured to leave his cell, yet the flowers reminded 

one of his murmur/ A few insects were dancitag in the air, 

and here and there some little moorland bird, touched at the 

heart with the warm, sunny change, was piping his love-sweet 

mong amon^ die braes. 

8. It was just such a day as a grave, meditative man, like him 
-we were about to inter, would have chosen to walk over his 
tuta in religious contentment with his lot That was the 
afaoarht that entered the pastor's heart, as we paused to enjoy 
one migfater gleam of the sun in a little meadow-field of pecu- 
liar beauty. ** This is the last day of the week, and on that 
day ojften did the Elder walk through this little happy kingdom 
of his own, with some of his grandchildren beside and around 
him, and often his ^ble in his hand. It is, you feel, a solitary 
place ; all the vale is one seclusion ; and often have its quiet 
bounds been a place of undisturbed meditation and prayer." 
. 4i We now came in sight of the cottage, and beyond it the ter- 
mination of the glen. There the high hills came sloping gently 
down ; and a little waterfidl, in the distance, gave animation 
to a scene of perfect repose. We were now joined by various 
email parties coming to the funeral through openings among 
the hills ; all sedate, but none sad, and every greeting was that 
of kindness and peace. The Elder had died full of years; and 
there was no need why any out of his own household should 
■reep. A long life of piety had* been beautifully closed ; and, 
Iherelbiey we were all going to commit the body to the eartbi 
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ftsstti^ as &r &8 hnman beings may be §o asmired, Hat thlf 
soul was in hearen. As the party increased on our a{>prioach 
to the house, there was erven cneerfolnes^ among ub. We 
spoke of the early and bright promise of spnng; of the 0or^ 
rows and the joy^ of other families } of mavriagev and MrAs ; 
of the new schoolmaster ; of to/moirow'^ Sabbami* Thi^re was 
no topick, of which, on any common eecasioft^ il migiit Kare 
been fitting to speak, that did not now perhaps ooenpy^Jbr A 
few moments, some one or other of the grom* till tre found 
ourselves ascending the green s#ard befoie me cJottag^^ <nd 
stood before the bare bnmdies of the syeatnorev. Tk&n we 
were all silent, and, after ii^ short pause, ^overBiflfy entMKi 
into the house of death. 

6. At the door, the son received ntf with a ealmrhtimble^ md 
tmtronbled face ; and, in his msfnner toward the old miniflleii 
there was something that could not be misusdentood^ Mcprov^ 
sinff penitence, mtitude, and iiesrgnation. We lA Bat aormi 
in the large kitchen ; and the son decently recehred each ftaf^ 
mjiA at the door, and showed him to his place« Tlvere* werB 
some old, my heads^ more becoming gray, and taaxiy bright 
in manhood ahd youth. But the same solenm hwh >i^aB crvet 
them all; and they sat all bound together in oofte^ ttnili»f tnd 
Bssimilating spirit of devotion and faith. Wine ai»d brBad wmpd 
to be sent rou^d ; but the son looked to the old mifrister, xrko 
rosCf lifted up his withered hand, and begaar a Mesnng' And a 
prayer. 

6. There was so much composure and stOlnesB kk the (M 
inan's attitude, and somethinff so affecting in hit V0itef '^mn^ 
lous and broken, not in grief but ase, that, no Booner faad hm 
begun to pray, than every heart and etery breisth at vttee wm 
hutched. All stood motionless, nor could one eyeabBMafiroiti 
that placid and patriarchal countenance, with its closed eyes^ 
and long, silvery hair. There was nothing sad in hia wordfii^ 
but they were all humble and solemn, and at times even jorfbl 
In the kindling spirit of piety and faith. He spoke of the dead 
man's ffoodness as imperfect in the eyes of his Great Judge, 
but such as, we were taught, miffht lead, throu^ intercettion, 
to the kingdom of heaven. MSght the blessing of God, he 
prayed, which had so long rested on the head now coftnedt 
not forsake that of him who was now to be the father of this 
house* There was more joy, we were told, in heaven, over 
one sintier that repenteth, than over ninety and nine just per« 
Bons which need no repentance. Fervently, too; and tenderly, 
did the old man pray lor her/ in her silent chamber, who had 
lost BO kind a parent, and for all the little dhUdren roimd het 
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Nor did he end his prayer without some allusion to his 
own gny hairsy and to the approaching day on which many 
then present would attend his burial. 

7. Just as he ceased to speak, one solitary, stifled sob was 
heard, and all eyes turned kindly round to a little boy who 
was standing by the side of the Elder's son. Restored once 
more to his own father's love, his heart had been insensibly 
filled with peace since the old man's death. The returning 
tenderness of the living came in place of that of the dead, and 
the cMLd yearned toward his father now with a stronger aflec- 
tioD« relieved* at last, from all his fear. He had been sufTcrcd 
to sit an hour each day beside the bed on which his mndfather 
lay shroud^ and he had got reconciled to the cold, but silent 
and happy looks of death. His mother and his Bible told him 
to obey God, without repining, in all things ; and the child (fid 
so witn perfect simplicity. One sob had found its way at the 
close of that pathetick prayer ; but the tears that bathed his glis- 
tening cheeks were far different from those that, on the day 
and night of his grandfather's decease, had burst from the 
ajTony ofa breakinff heart The old minister laid his hand 
fluently upon his golden head ; there was a momentary mur- 
miir of kmdness and pity over the room ; the child was paci- 
fied ; and again all was repose and peace. 

8L A sober voice said that all was ready, and the son and the 
iDUUBter led the way reverently out into the open air. The 
bier stood before the door, and was lifted slowly up with its 
sable imJL SUenily each mourner took his place. The sun 
vmB anining pleasantly, and a gentle breeze, passing through the 
sycamores, shook down the ^ttering rain-drops upon the fu- 
neral velvet The small procession, with an instinctive spirit, 
began to move along ; and as I cast up my eyes to take a fare- 
weU look of that beautiful dwelling, now finally left by him 
who so long had blessed it, I saw, at the half open lattice of 
the little bed-room window above, the pale, weeping face of 
that stainless matron, who was taking her last passionate fare- 
well of the mortal remains of her famer, now slowly reseding 
from her to Ihe quiet field of graves. 

0. We preceded alonj^ the edges of the hills, and along tlie 
meadow-^lds, crossed the old wooden bridge over the burn, 
now widening in its course to the plain ; and in an hour of pen- 
sive rilence, or pleasant talk, we found ourselves entering, in 
a closer body, tiie little gateway of the church-yard. To the 
lolling of die bell tre moved across the green mounds, and ar- 
ranged ourselves, according to the plan and order which our 
feejuigs suggested, around me bier and its natural supporters. 

4* 
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There was no delay; In a few minutetf the Kldlff wis likl 
among the mould of his forefathers, in their lon^go dhoseii 
spot of rest. One by one the people dropped away, and Aoite 
irere left by the new-made grave but the son and his little boyi 
the pastor and myself. As yet nothing was said, and in that 
pause I looked around me, over the sweet burial ground. 

10k Each tombstone and grave, over which I hadoften walked 
in boyhood, arose in my memory as I looked steadfastly upon 
theii; long-forgotten inscriptions ; and many had since men 
been erected. The whole character of the place was still sikn** 
pie and unostentatious ; but, from the abodes of. the dead, 1 
could see thui there had been an improvement in the eondition 
of the living. There was a taste visible in their d\ecoratioli8« 
tioi without mucli of native feeling, and, occasionally, some<^ 
thing even of native grace. If there was any other inscription 
than the name and age of the poor inhabitants below, it was^ 
in general, some short text of Scripture ; for it is most nleas^ 
ant and soothing to the pious mind, when bereaved of fnends, 
to eommemorate them on earth by some touching e:qn>ession 
taken fVom that Book, which reveals to them a life in heaven. 

11* There is a sort of mdation, a scale of forgetftilneds, In 
4i Country church-y^rd, where the processes of nature ar6 imfo 
fered to so on over the ffreen place of burial ; that Is extremely 
idlecting in ^e contemplation. The soul goes, from the grave 
Jl^X covered ut> to that whieh seems scarcely Joined togethert 
oil and on to mose folded and bound by the nndistUtbed VCN 
dure of many, many unremembered years* tt then ^UdeH hi 
last into nooks and comers where the jgroulid heemi b^tf^ttv 
caliii ahd waveless, utter oblivion hav&g smoothed tne ^Ltm 
over the long mouldered bones. Tottibi^tones, on which thd 
inscriptions are hiJden in green obliteration, of diat t)ct tikoidd^ 
cring, or ^llin^ to a side, are close to others whidh last Wfeek 
were brtished by the chisel : constant renotradoii and Constant 
decay* Vain attempts to adhere to memory, &nd dblivfotk now 
baffleO) and now triumphant, smiling amoh|[ all the meiiibriaU 
of human affecdon, as they keep coiitintiafly emittbling Bwnf 
into the world of undistingtiishable dust and ashes. 
. 1^ The church-yard, to the inhabitants of a rural parish, is 
the place to Which) as they mw older, all their thoughts and 
feelings turn. The yoUh^ take a look of it every 6abbakh-day» 
tiot alwa3nl perhaps a careless look, but carry aWay from it, nn- 
eonsciottsiy, many salutary Iftipressions. What is more pleas- 
ant thab tne meeting of a rt^ral cbtigregadoh in the church- 
yard bt^ore the mimster appears ? What is there to ahudder 
St in lyinf doWn« aooner or liters in such a peaceful and taered 
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pfaiM* lo te tfpoken of firequenUy dn SablfAth Among the 
frroaps of whicn we iMd to be one, and our low bnriel-flpot to 
be yiaited, at such times, as long as there remains on earth may 
otie io whom our &ce was dear ! To those who mix in the 
strife and dangers of the world, the place is felt to be uncertain 
'iprherein they may finally lie at rest The soldiei', the sailor, 
tlie traveller, can only see some dim mte dug for him, when 
he dies, in some place obscure, nameless, and unfixed to ima* 
^inalion. All he feels is, that his burial will be, on earth or 
in d&e sea. But the peaceful dwellers, who cultivate their 
paternal acres, or tilling at least the same small spot of soil, 
shift only from a cottage on the hillside to one on the plain, 
Btill witmn the bounds of one quiet parish ; Hhey look to lay 
their bones, at last, in the burial place of the kirk m which they 
"were baptized, and with them it almost MteraDy is bot a step 
from the cradle to the ffrava 

13. 8ach were the thoughts that calmly followed each other 
in my revery, as I stood bwid# the Elders grave, and ihe trod* 
den grass was again lifting up its blades mm the pressure of 
man]^ feet, now all but a few departed. What a simple burial 
had It been ! Dust was consigned to dust ; no more. Bare, 
naked, rimpte, and austere, is, in Scotland, the service of the 

Save. It IS left to the soul itself to consecrate, by its passion, 
e mould over which tears, but no words, are poured. Surely 
there is a beauty in this ; for the heart is leA unto its own sor- 
row, according as it is a friend, a brother, a parent, or a child, 
that is covert up from our eyes. Yet call not other rites, 
however different from this, less beautiful or pathetick. For 
willingly does the soul connect its grief with any consecrated 
ritual of the dead. Bound or silence, musick, hymns, psalms, 
aaUe gannents, or raiment white as snow, all become holy sym* 
bols of the soul's affection ; nor is it for any man to say which 
is the most natural, which is the best of the thousand shows, 
and expressions, and testimonies of sorrow, resignation and 
love, by which mortal beings would seek to express their soulst 
when one of their brethren has returned to his parent dusL 

14. My mind was recalled from all these Md, yet not un* 
pleasant fiincies, by a deep groan, and I beheld the £lder's son 
fling himself down upon the grave, and kiss it passionately, 
imploring pardon firom God. ^ I distressed my nthei^s heart 
In nis old age ; I repented, and received tiby forgiveness even 
on thy deam bed ! But how may I be assured Uiat God will 
forffive me for having so sinned against tny old, gray-headed 
lathery when his limbs were weak and his eye-sight £m V* 
The old minUt^ stood at the head of the gtave, withont speak- 
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ing a word) with hit solemn and pitifal eyee fixed upon the 
prostrate and contrite num. His sin had been great, and tears^ 
that till now had, on this day at least, been compressed within 
his heart by Uie presence of so many of his frienos, now poured 
down upon the sod as if fliey woiud have foand their way to 
the very body of his fikther. Neither of ns offered to lift hini 
up, fbr we felt awed by the rueful passion of his love, his re^ 
morse and his penitence ; and nature, we felt, ought to have 
her way. '* Fear not, my son," at lei^g^ said the old nuuMn 
a gentle voice, " fimr not, my son, but that you are already for^ 
ffiven. Dost thou not feel pardon within thy contrite spurit f" 
He rose up from his knees with a faint smile, while the 
minister, with his white head yet uncovered, held his hands 
over him as in benediction ; and that beautiful and loving 
child, who had been standing in a fit of weemng terrour at his 
father's agony, now came up to him^and kissed his cheek ; 
holding in his little hand a few fiided primroses, which he had 
unconscioosly gadiered together as they lay on the turf of his 
grandfiuher*s grave. — Wilson. 



LESSON XXYUL 
On tk€ Deaik rf a Broikar. 

1«. I had a brother .once, but now have none ! 

' He loved me with a childish fondness ; and oft 
To me, as I returned after a short absence 
From that paternal roof that sheltered both 
Our infant years, would he extend the hand 
Of strong affection, and look endearment 

. And when the cruel year had come, that called 
Me ftur away from tfaiat abode, and bade 
Me seek another home, he said * iarewell ;' 
' Yet a little while and we shall see you again.' 

. I as fondly hoped, ah ! delusive hope ! 



2. The grave conceals him. On this side the grave 
I no more shall see him. Should Providence 
Permit, and I should visit yet once more 
My loved, native spot of earth, mementoes 

- Sad, where once he smiled, shall thicken 
Round me. At the table I shall seek him« 



But he'll not be there ! and by the firende« 

But shall not find him ! at the family 

Altar ; but no ! where he was early tauffht 

*Fo pray, his knees nhtSk bend no more f at churchf 

"VThere hand in hand we walke d, b ut where he sat 

Another sits, and listens to the Word of life, ' 

VThich I had hoped would ere long enlist 

His infant thougnt, and imbue his tender mind. 

In the field, wbire his sportiTe feet were wont 

f 6 chase the butterfly, I shall walk alone. 

Ye beautiful of wing, fiy on, and li^t 

On every flower, and rest, and sip its sw *ets ; 

His busy hand shall not disturb your rest, 

Kor his foot riiake the flower on which ye sit) 

Ye need not fear. 

3» Oh, deafh i why, cruel Monster, 

Didst thou sehte on one so yonnr, so actire« 
And so full of hope? Why wreak thy Tengeanc^ 
On tfns bud of gonitis, unopened yet 
By the ripening hand ef time, but opening 
Past, unfolding seeds of promise? why pass 
Unfiiendly by whom alt other friends ionake* 
AOsfortnne's cbild^ ihe affed, racked with pain, 
And the weary of life, toUight one 
Who was his parents' hope, a brother's pride ? 
Why pass by me, 6A iriiom the world has firowned 
Too lonr, for whom the world has lost its elmnMf 
And ruthless slay this heir of better hopes. 
In whose mominr prospect lowered no cloudt 
Unstamped with Uie bow of promise ? 

4. Be silent, pride, 'tis right, 'tis God directs ; 
Unerring Mdsdom guides his deep designs : 
Then cease, my soul, to murmur, cease to mounit 
The remnant of thy days derote to Him 
Who gave, and took but what he gave ; to Him 
Who is thy Hfe, thy hope, and thy reward ; ^ 

And till those days are numbered, patient wait 
Thy own great change : then be thy work finished. 
Thy last foe subdueo, and thou, triumphant 
In redeeming rrace, ^pared to soar 
Above the world of sin, and pain, and death, to that 
Where friends shall meet, and friendship cease no more ! 

AtttRicAir Athjsukvm 
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LESSON XXIX. 
Cfrandewr and dioral hUerest of Amtrican AiUiq%iiU$, 

1. You will expect me to wy flomething; of the lonely 
records of the former races that iimabited this country. That 
there has, formerly, been a much more numerous popQlation 
than exists here at present, I am fully impressed, m>m the 
result of my o^m personal observations. From the highest 
points of the Ohio, to where I am now writing, and &r up the 
upper Mississippi and Missouri, the more the country is ex- 
plored and peopled, and the more its sur&ce is penetra^, not 
only are there more mounds brought to view, but more incon- 
testable marks of a numerous population* 

% Wells, artificially walled, different structures of coBTeni- 
ence or deifence, have been found in such numbers, as no 
longer to excite curiosity. Ornaments of silver and of copper, 
pottery, of which I have seen numberless specimens on all 
these waters; not to mentiou the mounds theinselves, and the 
still more tangible evidence of human bodies found in a state 
of preservation, and of sepulchres full of bones ; are unques- 
tionabte demonstrations, that this country was once possessed 
of a numerous population* * * * The mounds themselves, 
thouffh of earth, are not those rvide and shapeless heaps, that 
they liave been commonly represented to be. I have seen, for 
instanC/C, in difierent parts of the Atlantick country, the breast- 
works and other defences of earth, that were tKrown up by 
our people during the war of the revolution. None of those 
monuments date back more than fifty years. These mounds 
must date back to remote depths in the olden time. 

3. From the ages of the trees' on them, and from other data, 
we can trace them back six hundred years, leaving it entirely 
to the imadnation to descend farther into the depths of time 
beyond. And yet, after the rains, the washing, and the crum- 
blin^of so many ages, many of them are still twenty-five feet 
highr All of them are, incomparably, more conspicuous monu- 
ments than the works which I just noticed. Some of them are 
spread over an extent of acres. I have seen, great and small, 
I should suppoi^e, a hundred. Though diverse, in position 
and form, they all have a uniform character. 

4. They are, fpr the most part, in rich soils, and in con- 
sfu^uous situations. Those on the Ohio are covered with very 
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large trees. But, in the prairie regions, where I hare seen 
ihe greatest numbers, they are cofered with tall grass, and 
generally near benches ; which indicate the former courses of 
tne rivers, in the finest situations for present culture ; and the 
greatest population clearly has been in those very positions* 
ivhere the most dense future population will be. '• • • • 

5. The English, when they sneer at our country, speak of it 
aa steiil in moral interest ** It has," say they, '* no monu- 
Rienta, no ruins, none of the massive remains of former affes; 
no eaatles, no mouldering abbeys, no baronial towers and dun- 
^ona; nothing to connect the imagination and the heart with 
Die past; no recollections of former ages, to associate the 
paat with the future." 

6. But I have been attempting sketches of the largest and 
moat fertile valley in the world, larger, in fact, than half of 
£urope, all its remotest points being brought into proximity 
by a stream, which runs the length of that continent, and U> 
mrhich all but two or three of the rivers of Europe are but 
rivulets. Its forests make a respectable figure, even placed 
beside Blenheim park. 

7. We have lakes which could find a ]^lace for the Cumber- 
land lakes in the hollow of one of their islands. We have 
prairies, which have struck me as among the sublimest pros- 
pecta in nature. Tliere we see the sun rising over a boundlesa 
plain* where the blue of the heavens, in all airjections* touches 
aod mingles with the verdure of the flowers. It is, to me^ a 
view far more glorious than that on which the sun rises over a 
barren and angnr waste of sea. The one is. soft, cheerful, as-> 
seriated with fife, and requires an easier effort of the imagina- 
tion to travel beyond the eye. The other is grand, but dreary* 
desolate, and always ready to destroy. 

8» In the most measing positions of these prairies, we have 
our Indian mounds, which proudly rise above the plain. At 
first the eye mistakes them lor hills ; but, when it catdies the 
regularity of their breast-works and ditches, it discovers, at 
once* that they are the labours of art and of men. 

0. When the evidence of the senses convinces us that human 
bones moulder in these masses ; when you dig about them, 
9nd bring to light their domestick utensils ; and are compelled 
to believe, that the busy tide of life once flowed here; when 
you see, at once, that these races were of a very different char- 
acter firom the present veneration; you begin to inquire if 
any tradition, if any, the faintest, records can throw any 
ligntupon these habitations of men of another age. 

10. IS there no scope, beside these mounds, for imagina- 
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tion, and for contemplation of the past? The men, their 
joya, dieir sorrows, their bones, are all buried together. Bat 
the grand features of nature remain. There is the beautiful 
praiiie, over which they ** strutted throuffh life's poor play." 
The forest^ the hilk, the mounds, lift tneir heads in unal- 
terable repose, and Ibmish the same sources of contempla- 
tion to us, th(tt they did to those generations that have passed 
away. 

11. It is true, we hare little reason to suppose, that they 
were the guilty dens of petty t3rrant8, who let loose their half 
savage vassals to bum, plunder, enslave, and despoil an ad- 
joining den. There are no remains of the vast and useless 
monasteries, where ignor^mt apd lazy monks dreamed over 
their luals, or mectitated their vile plans of acquisition and 
imposture. 

\% Here inust have been a race of men, on these diami* 
ing pfeins, that had every c(dl from the scenes that smv 
foimded them, to contented existence and tranquil meAta- 
tioB* Unfortunate, as men view the thinjg, they must have 
been. Innocent and peaceful they probafify' were ; for, had 
liiey been reared amid wars and quarrels, like the present 
Indians, they would, doubtless, have maintained their ground, 
and thdbr posterity would have remained to this day. Be* 
mde them moulder the huge bones of their contemporary 
beasts, wMch must have been of thrice the size pf the ele- 
phant 

ISr J cannot judse of the recollections excited by casilea 
and towfsn that I nave not seen. But I have seen all of 
ffrmdenr, which our cities can display. I have seen, too, 
9iee8 lonely tombs of the desert; seen them rise from these 
boundless and unpeopled plains. My imagination and my 
heart have been full of the past The nothingness of the 
brief dream of human life has forced itself upon my xnind 
The unknown nee, t^ which these bones belonged, had, I 
'doubt not, as many projects of ambition, and hoped, as san- 
ffuinely, to have tneir names survive, as the great ones of 
Qie present day.— ^T. Fi.urT, 
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LESSON XXX. 
71u JmfOfUmci of a Good fidwMtiom^ 

1. I C0N8IDXR a human soul withcrat education, like marble 
in the quarry, which shows none of its inherent beauties until 
the akiu of the polisher fetches out the colours, makes the aur- 
faee shlhe, and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, and 
^ein, that runs through the body of it 

S. Education, after the same manner, when it works upon a 
nohle mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and perfec- 
tion, which, without such helps, are never able to make their 
ftppeurance* 

3. If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion to 
soon upon him, I shall make use of the same instanee to illua* 
traie the force of education, which Aristotle has brought to 
explain his doctrine of substantial forms, when he teDs us, that 
a statue lies hid in a block of marble ; and that the art of the 
statoary only clears away the superfluous matter, and removes 
the mobish. The figure is in the stone, and the sculptor only 
finds it 

4. What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to 
a human soul. The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the 
wise, the good, or the great man, very often Hes hidden and com 
cealed in a plebeian, which a proper education might have 
disinterred and brought to light 1 am, therefore, much de« 
lighted with reading the accounts of savage nations, and wiUi 
contemplating those virtues which are wild and uncultivated : 
to eee courage exerting itself in fierceness, resolu^on in obsti* 
naey, wisdom in cunning, patience in sullenness and despair. 

5. Men^s passions operate variously, and appear in difierent 
kinds of actions, according as they are more or less rectified 
and swaved bv reason. ^Wnen one hears of negroes, who, upon 
the deatn of tneir masters, or upon changinj|r their service, hang 
themselves upon the next tree, as it sometunes happens in ou? 
American plantations, who can forbear admirmg tneir fidelity, 
though it expresses itself in so dreadful a manner? 

6. what might not that savage greatness of soul, which 

appears In these poor wretches on many occasions, be raised 

to, were it rightly cultivated ? And what colour of excuse ten 

there be for the contempt with which we treat this part of our 

species ; that we should not put them upon^the common (boting 

of humanity ; tlictt we sboula only set an iiisig[ni$Wit fine qpoii 

ft 



the man who murders them ; nay, that we should, as much as 
in us lies, cut them off from the prospects of happiness in an« 
other world as well as in this ; and deny them that, which we 
look upon as the proper means for attaining it ? 

7. It is, therefore, an unspeakable blessing, to be bom in those 
parts of the world where wisdom and ^owledge flourish; 
though it must be confessed that there are, even in these parts, 
seye:^ poor uninstructecl persons, who are but lUtle above thd 
inhabitants of those nations of which I have been here speakt 
|ng ; as those who have had the advantages of a more hbera] 
emication, rise above on^ another by several different degrees 
of perfection, 

A For, to return to our statue in the block of marble, we see 
it sometimes only beffun to be diipped, sometimes rough hewn, 
and but just sketched into a human fi^re ; sometimes we sefi 
the man appearing distinctly in all his hmbs and features ; some- 
times we find the figure wrought up to ffreat elej^nce; bul 
feldom meet with any to which the hand of a Phidias or n 
Praxiteles could not give sevenl mc^ touches and fimriungs^ 

— A^PIHON, 
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LESSON XXXI. 

1. Thsre is no purer feeling kindled upon the altar •fhuniAii 
affections, tht^n a sister's pure, unoontaminated love for her 
brother* '^ It is unlike all other affections; so disconnected with 
aelfish sensuali^'; so feminine in its developemcnts; so dinii^ 
fied, and yet» with all, so fond» bo devoted* Nothing can uter 
it, nothing can surpass it 

% The world may rovolve, ^nd its evolutions effect changes 
in the fortunes, in the character, and in the disposition of Uie 
brother, yet if he wants, whose h^nd will so speedily stretch 
out 1^ that of hi^ sister ; and if his character is maligned, whose 
voice will so readily swell in his advocacy. 

3, Next to a mother's unquenchable love, a sister's is pre^mi* 
nent It rests so exclusively on the ties of consangmnity for 
its sustenance, it is so wholly divested of passion, and springs 
from such a deep recess in the human bosom, that when a sister 
once fondly and deeply regards her brother, that affection ia 
blended with her existence, and the It^np th^t nourishes it ei^^ 
plr^ only with that c»a(enoe. 
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4. Ill all i&e anhak of crime it is considered sotnethinff anoni- 
I1I0118 to find the hand of a sister raised in angei^ agamst her 
brother, or her heart nnrturine the seeds of hatred) enry, or 
revenge, in regard to that brother. 

5. £1 all af^ctions of woman there in a deTotedness whick 
cannot Ik^ properly appreciated by man. In Uiose regards 
where the passions are not at all necessary in increaring the 
strbhgth of the afiections, more sincere truth and pnre feeling 
may be expected than in such as are dependant upon each other 
lor their auration as well as their felicities. 

6. A sister's love, in this respect, is peculiarly remarkable. 
There is no selfish gratification in its out-pourings ; it lires firoiA 
the natural impulse ; and personal charms are not in the slight* 
est degree necessary to its birth or duration.«^ANONYMOi7s. 



L£ssoN xxxn. 

On Bdppiness. 

1. The great pursuit of man is after happiness ; it is th^ 
first and strongest desire of his nature ; — ^in every stage of his 
life he searches for it as for hidden treasure ; courts it under a 
dioiisand different shapes; and, though perpetually disap* 
pointed, still persists — ^runs after and inquires for it afresh-^ 
asks every passenger who comes in his way, '* Who will show 
Jdm ai^ good ;" — ^who will assist him in me attainment of it, 
or direct mm to the discovery of this great end of all his wishes. 

2L He is told by oiie to search for it among the more gay 
and youthful pleasures of life ; in scenes of mirth and sprint* 
finess, where nappiness ever presides, and is ever to be known 
by the joy and laughter which he will see at once painted in 
her looks. 

3. A second, with a graver aspect, points out to him the 
costly dwelling which pride and extravagance have erected ) 
tells the inquirer that tne object he is in search of inhabits 
there ; that nappiness lives only in company with the great, 
in itke midst of much pomp and outward state. That he will 
easily find her out by the coat of manjr colours she has on, and 
&e great luxury and expense of eqmpage and furniture with 
whidi she always sits surrounded. 

4. The miser wonders how any one would mislead and 
wHfidly put him upon so wrong a scents— convinces him that 
hapinness and extravagance never inhabited under the sama^ 
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roc^; — thfttf if he would not t>e disappointed in his fearcU, he 
muit look hito the plain and thrifty dwelline of the pnidait 
man, who knows and understands the worm of money, and 
cautiously lays it up against an evil hour. 

S« That it is not the prostitntion of wealth upon the pas- 
■ionsy or the partingr with it at all, that constitntes happiness; 
but that it b the keeping it together, and the having' and hold'- 
ing it &st to him and nis heirs for ever, which are the chie 
attributes that form this great idol of human worship, to which 
so mnch incense is offered up every day. 

6ii The epicure, though he easily rectifies so gross a mis- 
take, yet, at the same time, he plm^res him, if possible, into a 
freater ; for, hearing the object of his pursuit to be hapj^iness, 
and knowing of no other happiness than what is seated unme- 
diately in his senses, he sends the inquirer there ; tells him it 
is in vain to search elsewhere for it, than where nature herself 
haSi placed it, in the indulgence and gratification of the appe- 
tites, which are given us for that end^ and, in a word, if he 
will not take his opinion in the matter, he may trust the word 
of a much wiser man, who has assured us, that there is nothing 
better in this world, than that a man should eat and drink, and 
refoice in his works, and make his soul enjoy good in his labour 
-Hfor that is his portion. 

7. To reocue him item diis brutal experiment, ambition 
takes him by the hand and carries him into the world ; shows 
him all the kingdoms of the earth, and the glory of them; 
pointo out the many ways of advancing his fortune, and raisinr 
himself to honour; lays before his eyes all the charms ana 
bewitdiing temptations of power, and asks if there be any 
hapimiess in this world like that of being caressed, courted, 
flattered, and followed. 

8. To close all, the philosopher meets him bustHnff in the 
fidL career of his pursuits— ^tops him — ^tells him, if he is in 
search of happiness, he is gone far out of his wtiy : — that this 
deity has long been banished from noise and tumults, where 
there was no rest found for her, and was fled into solitude, fiur 
from all commerce of the world ; and, in a word, if he would 
find her, he must leave this bus^ and intriruing scene, and go 
baek to that peacefid scene of retirement and books, fiH>m which 
he first set out 

0. In this circle, too often does 'a man run, tries all expeii- 
, ments, and fenerally sits down wearied and dissatie^ed with 
them all i^t last — in utter despair of ever accomplishing what 
ha wants — not knowing what to trust to after so many disap- 
pointments, or where to lay the feult, whether in the incapa- 
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rifjr of his own nature, or the insufficiency of the eAJoymenti 
ihemselres. 

Id. There is hardly any subject more eidiansted, or which, 
At one time or other, has alfTonled more matter for argument 
and declamation than this one, of the insufficiener of our en- 
Jciyments. Scarce a reformed sensualist, from Solomon down 
<Ui our own days, who lias not in some fits of repentance or dis- 
feippointment, uttered some sharp reflection upon the emptiness 
of human pleasure, and of the vanity of yanities which dift 
corers itself in all the pursuits of mortal man. 

11. And thouffh in our pilgrimage through this world, some 
of us may be so fortunate as to meet with some clear fountains 
by the way, that may cool for a few moments the heat of this 
««at thirst of happiness ; yet our Saviour, who knew the world, 
Uiough he enjoyea but little of it, tells us, that whosoever driidt- 
eth of Ms water will thirst again ; «nd we will find by experi- 
ence it is so, ami by reason, that it always must be so.— ^^terns. 



LESSON xxxni. 

lAkeHy and Slavery^ 

1. DtSbuisB thyself as thou wilt, still slavery l^^-^till thott aft 
a Utter draught ; and though thousands in all ages have htm 
made to drimc of thee, thou art no less bitter on that account 

S. It is thou, Liberty ! — thrice sweet and gracious goddess ! 
whom all, in publick or in private, worship ; whose taste is 
grateful, and ever will be so till nature herself shall change. 
Pfo teint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chymick 
power turn thy sceptre into iron. 

3. With thee to smile upon him as he eats his crust, the 
swoin is happier than his monarch, from whose court thou art 
exiled. Gracious heaven ! grant me but health, thou great 
Bestower of it ! and give me but this fair goddess as my com- 
panion ; and shower down thy mitres, if it seem ffood unto thy 
aivineprovidence, upon those heads which are aching for them. 

4. Pursuing ^ese ideas, I sat down close to my table, and 
leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure to myself the 
miseries of confinement, I was in a right frame for it, and so 
1 ^ve full scope to my imagination. 

. ft, I .was going to begin with the millions of my fellow-crea- 
tures, bom to no inheritance but slavery ; but finding, however 
affecting the picture was, that I could not bring it near me, and 
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dw mnhitade of sad gronpfl in it did but fislnct me, I took « 
iimde capdye ; and lutTing shut him up in his dungeon, I then 
loosed .through ihe twiHgnt of his grated door to take his 
pietnre* 

6b I beheld his body half wasted away with long ezpeet»« 
Ikm and confinement; and felt what kind of sickness of the 
heart it is which arises from hope deferred. Upon looking 
nearer, I saw him pale and feverisn. In thirty years the west* 
lem breexe had not once fimned his blood. 

7. He had seen no sun, no moon in all that time, nor had 
Ihe Toice of a friend or kinsman breathed through his latdce. 
His children ; but here my heart begui to blec^, and I "Whs 
forced to go on with another part of his portrait 

8l He was sitting upon the ground opon a little straw in the 
Airthest comer of ms dungeon, which was alternately bis chaif 
and bed. A htde calendar of small sdcks was laid at the head, 
notched all over with the dismal days and nights he had passed 
Uiere. 

9. He had one of these litde sticks in his hand, and widi a 
rusty nad he was etching anodier day of misery to add to the 
heap. As I darkened die litde li|^t he had, ne lifted up a 
hopeless eye towards die door, then cast it down, shook nis 
head, and went on widi his work of affliction. 

10. I heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body 
t4» lay his Mtde sdck upon the bundle. He gare a deep sigh. 
I saw the iron enter into his souL I burst into tears. I could 
not sustain the picture of confinement which my fancy liad 
4raw]k — Stirnb. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

May Sibrnifig. 

1« BsAUTilPirLLY broke forth die clear, bright sun, and balmy 
\Ms the breath of ** inctraise-breathinff mom," which welcomed 
dlie coming of this queen of the mon&s. llie blue sky seemed 
to smile, fund the eiu^' birds were loud with their salutations. 
Nature, by a thousand cheerful sights and a thousand sweet 
sounds, testified her rejoicing, and the earth had decked her 
bosom with the first little flowers and budding greens for the 
steps of her lovely visiter. 

X. But udmt was all this to one imprisoned widiin the dark 
Chambers of the eily^; where the eariy hum of human tiaffick 
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dtowm Ab mdodr of nature's hyiiiiui» and die Ugli pOee of 
Wck ahiit from signt tiie azure heareiu and the rainlm 
Man leaniB to sleep orer ihe tokens of reThring sfwing^ haid- 
ened to its holy serenity by tliebDstlingaTocations of aaibitioB 
auid gain. 

3. But childhood yet feels its natire sympathy whfa ihe 
younff year, and owns its inflneneet and lores to go forth wiA 
the md birds and the in&nt flowers. It was the Toiee of 
-childuren cheerfullT preperinff for Uieir May-mominff stroll, 
which broke my sfmnbers. The srni, just risen, poured a tran- 
quil light abroad, and I sprung from my conch resolved once 
more to be a chUd, and taste the pleasures of spring4ime in 
the fields. 

4L I soon passed Uie streets and the bridge, and was £drly 
in the counti^. I breathed a fresher air, I trod widi a freer 
utep; I was m the domains of nature once more, escaped 
from the confinement of man's invention, and the crown of 
man*s works ; I saw nothing around me but the works of God, 
and the Ught and peace which he sheds u^n the world that 
he loves— lores wad blesses in siMte of its sms. 

6. I looked upward, and, in letters of living li|^t, the hear* 
ena qpread beforo me his lore. I looked arouiM, and I saw 
it in the swelling Uossoms^ in the budding branches, in the 
•printing carpet of green. It came to my ear in ^ ^lad 
meloay of the birds, and in the heart-felt accents of dehght 
which bunt from Uie groups of happy imd actire children* 

0. I felt it in erery breath I drow, laden with the morning 
frmmnce, which is sweeter than all perfume, and wafk health 
ana jdeasure on its whig* It all has but one Author, I ex* 
claimed, and he is lore, 

7. It is His spirit which breathes in the gale, and lires in aU 
these signs o( joy and life. 

" Thy footsteps imprint the morning billfl, 
Thy Yoice is heiutl in the mnsick of rius, 
In ue song of birds, and the heavenly diorus 
That nature utters around us, o'er us. 
In every thing thy glory beameth ; 
From every thing l&y witness str^ametfa.** 

8. And so it has been from the beginning : ^ He has nerer 
left himself without witness ;" and what mora deliffhtful wit' 
ness than these days, in which *'he renews the £ce of the 
earth f* It seems like the freshness and purity of an original 

^ creation* I w«s ready to say with Buchanan, in his beautiful 
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liymn, ion such a morning as this it was that {he neW created 
\f orid sprung up at God^s command. 

ft. - This is the air of holy tranquillity which was then upon 
all thlnffs ; this the clear and fragrant breath that passed over 
the smuin^ gardens of Eden ; this the same sweet light that 
thtn ishot down from the new-bom sun, and di^lused a gentle 
nurture over the face of nature, and through the frame of liyinf 
thmffs. 

10. And such, toO^ shall be the aspect o( that morning which 
ushers in the spring-time of heaven's eternal year : such the 
serenity and glory of that day which shall call forth to renewed 
existence, not the plants and flowers from a temporary deaths 
but the spirits of immortal men ; and shall roll through earth 
and heaven, not the musick of an earthly spring-time, but the 
rapturous l^nthems of the ransomed children of God, rising 
to the birth of the everlasting year. 

IL Hail, then, all hail« thou fair morning of this fairest of 
the months ! — emblem of the fairer morning that yet shall be ; 
memorial of the nativity of earth ; image of God's ever-present 
love ; pledge of an everlasting year ! Thou shalt pass awav, 
beautinil as thou art, and thy blosfloms and pleasures perish. 
The hot summer shall scorch them, atid the stormy winter burjr 
them beneath his snows. But that glorious spring-time, which 
shall revive the being of man, shall never fade. The sotil 
shall blossom and flourish for ever in the warden of God« His 
spirit breathes there a jperpetual balm, and the sunshine of his 
coimtenance knows no variableness nor shadow of change. 

13. RoU on ye tardy seasons ; accomplish your appointed 
periods, and introduce that unfading May. Ye may change, 
but ye bring on that which cannot change. Ye may waft to 
ine sorrows and disappointments as ye fly, but ye are fast 
bearing me where soV^ow and disapi^intment cannot come. 
And I will welcome even the winter of death, since it shall be 
followed by the spring of heaven. — ^H. Ware, Jr. 



LESSON XXXV. 
The Happy Man. 

1. How happy is he bora or taught, 
That serveth not«another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought. 
And simple trutli his highest skill i 
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% Whose pBsfrioni not his mtstera are ; 
Whose soul is still prepared ib? deatht 
Not tied unto the world with care 
Of jninees* ear, or vulgar breath : 

3. Who hath his life from mtnonrs freed ; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great : 

4b Who enries none whom chance doth raise, 
Or vice : who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given with praise ; 
Nor rules of state, but rales of good: 

6. Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend. 

8. This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of nimself, Aough not of lands; 
And, having nothing, yet hath all. 

Sir Hsnrt Wottov 



LEI^SON XXXYI. 
Women Polish and Improve Societf, 

1. Ahono the innumerable ties by which mankind are drawn 
and held together, may be fairly reckoned that love of praise, 
which peiliaps is the earliest passion of human beings. It is 
wondenul how soon children begin to look out for notice, and * 
for consequence. 

2. To attract mutual regards by mutual services, is one chief 
aim, and one important operation, of a principle, which I should 
be sorry to think that any of you had outlived. No sooner do 
the social aiSections unfold themselves, than youth appear 
ambitions to deserve the approbation of those around them. 
Their desires of this kind are more lively, as their dispositions 
are more ingenious. ^ 

8. Of those boys who discover the greatest ardour to obtaiiii 

m 
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by their' capacity, their spirit, or their ffeneronity, the esteem 
of their companions, it may be commonly observed, that they 
shoot up into the most valuable characters. 

4. Ea^mess for the admiration of school-fellows and others^ 
without distinction of sex, is felt at first ; but when, in process 
of time, the bosom becomes sensible to that distinction, it begins 
to beat with a peculiar anxiety to please the female part of your 
acquaintance. The smiles, the applause, the attachment of 
young^ women, you now consider as conferring felicity of a 
more mterestin^ nature ; and to 'secure such happiness, is from 
henceforth an object that incites and influences you on a thou- 
sand occasions. 

5. By an increasing susceptibility to the attractions of the 
softer sex, you are carried more and more into their company i 
and there, my brothers, your hearts and manners, your tastes 
and pursuits, receive very often a direction that remains ever 
after, and that will probably decide your destiny through the 
whole of your existence* 

6. I am aware, indeed, that to underrate their importancci 
and cultivate their commerce only as subservient to conveni- 
ence, amusement, or voluptuousness, is common among the 
ignorant, the petulant, and the profligate of our sex ; but, luippy 
as I have been in the conversation of many worthy and accom- 
plished persons of the other, t would willingly, if possible^ 
prevent your adopting a system alike ungenerous and false. 

t. It is certain, that savages, and those who are but little 
removed from their condition, have seldom behaved to women 
with much respect or tenderness. On the other hand, it is 
known, that in civilized nations they have ever been objects 
of both : that, in the most heroick states of antiquity, Uieir judge- 
ment was often honoured as the standard, and their suffrages 
often sought as the reward of merit. 

8. And though in those states the allurement of feminine 
lioness was perhaps not always sufficiently understood, owing 
probably to tnat passion for publick interest, and extensive fame, 
which seems to nave overpowered all other emotions ; it must 
yet be acknowledged, that the ladies of ancient days frequently 
possessed a wonderful influence in what concerned the political 
wel&re, and private aflfections, of die people to whom they 
belonged. 

' 9. But say, my friends, does it not reflect some lustre on 
the fiiir sex, that their talents and virtues have still been most 
revered in periods of the greatest renown ? And tell me, I 
beseech you, what age or country, distinguished in the annals 

' fame, has not received a part of that distinction from the 
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Bumbers of women whom it produced, conspicuous for their 
virtues and their talents? 

10. Look at this, in which you live, does it not derive a very 
considerable share of its reputation from the female pens that 
eminently adorn it ? Look into the history of the world at 
\BTge ; do you not find, that the female sex have, in a variety 
of wajrsy contributed largely to many of its most important 
events ? 

11. Look into the great machine of society, as it moves 
before you : do you not perceive that they are still among its 
principal springs ? Do not their characters and manners deeply 
afieet the passions of men, the interests of education, and those 
domestick seenes where so much of life is past, and with which 
its happiness or misery is so intimately blended? 

12b Consult your own experience, and confess whether yon 
are not touched by almost every thing they do or say, or look ; 
confess whether their very foibles and follies do not oftmi 
interest, and sometunes please you ? 

13. There cannot, I am persuaded, be many worse symp» 
toms of degeneraey, in an enlightened age, than a mwing 
indif^n-ence about tne regards of reputable women, ana a ftshr 
ionablepropensity to. lessen the sex in general. 

14b Where this is the case, the decencies of life, the softness 
of love, the sweets of friendship, the nameless tender charities 
that pervade and unite the most virtuous form of cultivated 
society, are not likely to be held in high estimation ; and whcQ 
these ML into contempt, what is there left to polish, humanlie| 
QT dehgfat manjkind ?— rFoRpyc^, 
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LESSON xxxvn. 

The Wonders of Nature, 

i. How mighty! how majestick ! and how mysterious are 
nature's works ! When the air is calm, where sleep the stormy 
winds T In what chambers are they reposed, or in what dun* 
geons confined ? But when He, <* who nolds them in his fist,** 
M pleased to awaken their rage, and throw open their prison 
doors, then, with irresistible impetuosity, they rush forth, scai- 
teringdread, and menacing destruction. 

fL Tlie atmosphere is hurled into the most tumultuous con? 
Aision. The aerial torrent bursts its way over mountains, seas, 

•nd continent.* AU ibinp feel t}]ie df e^A4 Qbopkf AU Mng§ 
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trtmble before the furious blast Tlie fbrest, vexed andtom^ 
groans under the scourge. 

3. Her sturdy sons are strained to the reiy root, and almost 
•weep ike soil they were wont to shade. The stubborn oak, 
*diat disdains to bend, is dashed headlong to the ground ; and» 
with shattered aims, with prostrate trunk, blocks up the road. 
lYhile the flexile reed, that springs up in die marsn, yielding 
to the gust, (as the meek and pliant temper to injuries, or the 
resigned and patient sjMrit to misfortunes,) eludes the force o^ 
the storm, and survives amid the wide-spread havock. 

4. For a moment, the turbulent and outrageous sky seems to 
be assmged ; but it intermits its warmth, only to increase ita* 
strength. Soon the sounding squadrons of the air return ta 
the attack* mud renew their ravages with redoubled iqiy. Th* 
mktitiyixaoB rocks amid the wEeding donds. The imareg<^ 
AHUe iower totters on its basis, and threatens to ovennielm 
mbom it was intended to protect 

5. The ragffed rocks are rent in pieces ; and even the failL^ 
Ae perpetuu hilb, en their deep foundationi are icaroely 
secure. Where now ki the plaee of safety, when the city reels; 
snd houses become heaps? Sleep affiri^itted flies. Dfreffsieii 
b turned into horrour. Ail is uproar in the dements ; aH is 
«aii«teniatioB among mortals ; aim nothing but one wkle scene 
^dtwMi devastation through the luicL 

6^ The ttcean swells wnh tremendous commodons. The 
^ponderous waves are heaved firom their capacious bed, a^ 
ahnost lay bare the unfiuhomable deep. Flung into the moei 
rapid agitation, ihey sweep over the rocks ; they ksh tint lofty 
chfls, and toss themselves into the clouds. 

7. Navies are rent from their anchors ; and, with all their 
enormous load, are whirled swift as the arrow, wild as the 
winds, alon^ the vast al^ss. New they climb the rolling 
mountain ; mey plough the frightful ridge, and seem to skim 
the skies. Anon they plunge into the opening gulf; they lose 
the siffht of day, and are lost themselves to every eye. 

8. How vain b the pilot's art; how impotent the mariner's 
stremrth ! " They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
juan.'' Despair is in every face, and death sits threatening oq 
every surge. But when Omnipotence j^eases to command, 
.the storm is hushed to silence; the lifhtniags lay aside '^ * 
£ery bolts^ and the billows cease to roU^-^HEETsy* 
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LBSSON XXXYIIL 

f^etmaU Au^mpliskments. 

1. A TOUNo lady may excel in speaking French and Italian ; 
may repeat a few passages from a volume of extracts ; play 
Hke a professor, and sing like a siren ; have her dressing room 
decorated with her own drawing, tables, stands, flower-pots, 
screens, and cabinets; nay, she may dance like Sempronia 
herself, and yet we shall insist that she may have been veFy 
badly educated. 

2. I am &r from meaning to set no valne whaterer <m any 
or all of die^e qnalifieations ; thc^ are all of them elegant, and 
many of them properly tend to the perfecting of a polite edu- 
cation.^ These things, in their measure and degret, may be 
done; but ther^ are others which should not be left undone. 
Many things are becomhig, but '*one Uiin^ is needftd.** Be- 
sides, ts the worid seems to be ftdly apprized of the ralpe of 
whatever tends to en;ibel]ish life, there 19 less occasion here to 
innst on its importance. 

3. Bat, thouffh a well bred young lady may lawfully learn 
most of the &smonabIe arts ; yet, let me ask, does it seem to 
be the tiue end of education to make women, of ftshion dan- 
cers, singers, players, painters, actresses, sculptors, gilders, 
vamdshers, engravers, and embroiderers T Most men are com- 
monly destined to some profession, and their minds are conse- 
quendy turned each to its respective oliject 

4. Would it not be strange if they were called out to exer- 
cise their profession, or to set up their trade, witfi only a little 
general knowledge of the trades and professions of all other 
men, and without any previous definite application to their own 
peculiar calling ? The profession of lames, to which the brat 
of their imtruction should be turned, is that of daughters^ wives, 
mothers, and mistresses of families. 

5. They should be therefore trainai with a view to these 
several conditions, and be furnished with a stock of ideas, and 
principles, and qualifications, and haUts, ready to be applied 
and appropriated, as occasion may deooand, to each m these 
respective sitaations. For though the arts, irhich merely em- 
bellish life, mast claim admiration ; vet, whea a maa of sense 
eomes to marry, it is a companion wnoin he wants, and not an 
artist 

6. U m Bot merely a creature who can- paint, a|i4 fky, and 

6 
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sing, and draw, and dress, and dance ; it is a being who can 
comfort and counsel him ; one who can reason, and reflect, and 
feel, and judge, and discourse, and discriminate ; one who can 
assist him in his affiiirs, lighten his cares, sooth his sorrows, 

Surify his joys, strengthen ids principles, and educate his clii}* 
ren* — ^Hannah More, 
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LESSON XXXIX. 
T%e Beggmr^s Petilion. 

h Pitt the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling hmbs hare borne him to 3roiir door* 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
Oh ! give rdief, and Heaven will bjess your store* 

% Hiese tattered clothes my ]>oyerty bespeak ; 

These hoanr locks proclaim my lengthened yevK ; 
And many a furrow, in my grijef-wom cheek, 
Has been the channel to a flood of tearpr 

$. Yon house, erected on the ri0ing-ground. 

With tempting aspec^ dr^w me from my road | 
For Plenty, Uiere, a residence has found, 
Apd Qrandeur a magniflcent abode* 

4. Hard is the &te of the infirm and poor t 
Here, as I craved a morsel of their bread, 
A pampered menial drove me from the door, 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 

& Ohf takeme to your hospitable dome; 

Keen blows tlie wind, and piercing is the cold| 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb, 
For I am poor, and miserably old. 

6. GRiould I reveal the sources of my grie( 
If soft humanity e*er touched your breast, 
Tour hands would not withhold the kind reM^( 
And tears of pity would not be repressed. 

7» Heaven sends misfortunes : why should we repine T 
*Tif HeftTon has brought me to the state you iieot 



And yotat eondifion may be locm hkM nkn^t 
The child of torrow and of miaay. 

8. A little ftnn wis my paternal lot : 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hailed the mom I 
But, ah 1 opprearion forced me from my cot ; 
My cattie died, and blighted was my conu 

&. My daughter,— once the comfort of my ^ , 
Lorec^ by a villain, from her native nome, 
Is easti abandoned, on the world's wide stage^ 
And doomed, in scanty povertyi to roam. 



10. My tender wifey'-^^weet soodier of my care !— • 

Struck with sad anguish at the stem decree, 
Fell, lingering feU, a victim to despair, 
And left the world to wretchedmsss and me^ 

11. PitMhe sorrows of a poor old man^ 

Whose trembling limbs have bonie him to yoilr doof^ 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
Oh ! give relief^ and Heaven will bless your slwe. 

AlfOllTMOVS 



LE880N 
^nu Digniif of Bvman Naktft* 
fixtract of aft Oration delivered at Rhode Island College, 179^ 

1. Guided by reason, man has travelled through the abstruse 
tegions of the philosophick world. He has origmated rales by 
which he can direct the ship through the pathless ocean, and 
measure the comet's flight over the fields of unlimited space. 
He has established society and governmetit He can aggre- 
gate the profusions of every climate, and every season. He 
can nueHorate the severity, and remedy the imperfections^ of 
nature herself. All these things he can perform by the assist- 
ance of reason. 

% By imagination, man seems to verge towards creative 
power. Aided by thi9, he can perform all the wonders of 
sculpture and painting. He can alinost make the marble speak* 
JLe can almost make me brook murmur down the painted land- 
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0cap6. Often, 6b th« pinions of imadnmtion, he soi^ aloft 
where the eye has never travelled ; where other stars glitter 
on the mantle of night, and alnore efiiilgent sun lights up the 
blushes of morning. 

3. Fl^g from world to world, he gazes on all the glories 

of creation ; or, lighting on the distant margin of the universe, 

^ darts the eye of fancy over the mighty void, where power crea- 

^ tive never yet has energized, where existence still sleeps in the 

wide abyss of possibility. 

^ 4. By imagination he can travel back to the source of time ; 
converse wim the successive generations of men, and kindle 
into emulation while he surveys the monumental trophies of 
ancient art and fflory. He can sail down the stream of time 
untU he loses '* sight of stars and sun, by wandering into those 
retired parts of eternity, when the heavens and the earth shall 
be no more." 

5. To these unequivocal characteristicks of greatness in man, 
let us adduce the testimony of nature herseff. Surrounding 
creation subserves the wants and proclaims t^e dignity of man. 
For him day and night visit the world. For him the seasons 
walk their splendid round. For him the earth teema with 
riches, and the heavend smile witii beneficence. 

0. All creation is accurately adjusted to his capacity for bliss. 
He tastes the dainties of festivity, breathes the perfumes of 
morning, revels on the charmsx)! melody, and. regales his eye 
with all the painted beauties of vision. Whatever can please, 
whatever can charm, whatever can expand the soul with ecstasy 
of bliss, allures and solicits his attention. All things beautiful, 
all things grand, all things sublime, appear in native loveliness, 
and proffer man the richest pleasures of fruition. 



LESSON XU. 
Bducation Prevents Crime, 

1. Crime, we fear, must increase numerically in every na- 
tion with the increase of population and wealth ; but it is a 
great mistake to suppose, that ihey increase more than acts 
of virtue and beneficence, and a still gjreater to suppose, that 
any part of the former increase is owin^ to the oifiusion of 
knowledge. This, on the contrary, is, beyond all doubt, A 
great counteracCing cause. 

% Vice, it Js now generally agreed, proceeds^from ignorance ; 



ted the only sure way to reclaim or to iecure men from iti 
tiemptations, is to inatruct them as to the conaequeneea of their 
j^elding. The great causes of crime arCf the want of meant 
to prosecute lawful industry with success ; the want of hahiti 
of reflection, and self-command to point out the consequences 
of misconduct, and to ensure effect to the conriction ; and the 
want of innocent and interesting occupations to dispel the ennui 
of idleness and insignificance. 

3. Now, education strikes directly at the root of aU these 
causes qf evil : and to say that a man, who has been qualified 
W instruction for almost every species of honest industry 9 
wnose Acuities and powers of reflection have been cultivated 
by study ; and to whom boundless sources of interesting specu^ 
lation and honourable ambition have thus been laid open, isi 
in consequence of these very things, more likely to commit 
crimes tnan one in opposite circumstances, is obviously to 
maintain, not an erroneous, but an absurd propositiotif ana, in 
ikdt to be guilty of a plain contradiction in terms. 

4. It is very true that education will not absolutely eradicate 
our evU propensities, and that to those depraved m^ividmJs 
wnom it nas not been able to correct, it may occasionally aflford 
the means of more deliberate and more effective guilt It 
is quite true» for example, that a man who has been tauffht 
to lortte is better qualified to commit forgery than one wno 
has not 

5. But it is equally true, that a man who can speak i» better 
fitted to commit perjury thaii oiie who is dumb ; and that one 
Who bis been cured of nilsy, is more likely to engage in assaults 
than one who is still disabled by such a malady : but it^ is no 
more the natural or common use of the power of writinff to 
facilitate forgery^ than it is of speech or manual viffour to for' 
ward deceit or violence ; and the reasoning is not tess absurd, 
which would, on such grounds, amugn the expediency of 
teaching all men to write, than that by which it should be coi^* 
eluded, that the world would be much happier and better if the 
bulk of mankind were mute and incapable of motion ! 

Edinburgh Rkvibw. 



LESSON XLit 
Address to ih€ fihm. 

1. O THbtr, that foUest above, round as the lihield of of 
fitthers !— 'Whence are thy beams« O sunl-^M|i^ et6rlastii^t| 



Wt^t Thou ckmiest forth, in thy awfiil beauty, and the stars 
hue themielTM in the i^y ; the moon, cold and pale, sinks in 
the western wave. But thon'^y^If merest alone : who can 
be a coBopaidon of thy eourset The oaks of the mountains 
ftn : UMb mountains themselves decay with ^eai:s : the ocean 
shrinks and mwB again : the moon herself is lost in heaven ; 
but thou art for ever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of 
thy course. 

3. When Ihe worid is dark with tempests; when thunder 
rolb, and Hffhtiiing flies ; thou lookest in thy beauty from the 
douds, and kuffhest at the storm. But, to Ossian, tmni lookest 
in vain, for he beholds thy beams no more ; whether thy yel- 
low hair flows on the eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at the 
gates of the west But thou art, perhaps, like me, for a season, 
and thy yeajs will have an end. Thou shalt sleep in thy 
clouds, careless of the voice of the morning. 

& Exult then, O sun, in the strength of thy youth ! Age is 
dark and unlovdy ; it is like the ffhmmering light of the moon 
when it idiines tmrough broken clouds, and the mist is on the 
hilltf; the blast of the norlh is on the plain, the traveller shrinks 
in the midst of his journey.— -Ossian. 



LESSON XLnt 
Song of the JPUgrims, 

1. TltB breeze has swelled the whitening sail. 
The blue waves curl beneath the gale. 
And, boimdingwith the wave and wind. 
We leave old Enrland's shores behind :-» 
JLeave behind our native shore, 
iBomes^ and all we loved before. 

% The (leep may dash, the winds may blow. 
The r.torm spread out its wings of wo. 
Till itailors' eyes can see a shroud 
Huni in the folds of every cloud ; 
Still, as louff as life shall last. 
From that wore we'll speed us fttst 

3. Fbrtue would rather never be. 

Than AraU wlMie Bund eanpot be free; 



But hows beneath a despot's rod, 
Ef«a where it seeks to worship God. 

Bh»tt of heaven osward sweep ! 

Bear us o'er the troubled deep ! 

4* Oh, see what wonders meet our eyes f 
Another knd^ and other skies ! 
Columbian hills have met our view ! 
Adieu I — Old England's shores, adieu ! 
Here, at length, our feet shall rest. 
Hearts be free, and homes be blest 

& As long as yonder firs shall spread 

Their green arms o'er the mountain's head; 
As long as yonder cliffs shall stand. 
Where join the ocean and the land ; 
Shall those clifis and mountains be 
Proud retreats for liberty. — ^Ufham. 



LESSON XLIV. 
Visit to the Palls of Missouri. 

h As Captains Lewis and Clark approached the mountains, 
and had got considerably beyond the walls already described, 
•f the meridian of nearly ]l(h», and the parallel of about 47o 
90", tlw itame almost as that of the station of the Mandans, 
there wts a bifurcalSon of the river, which threw them into 
e^indereble dodbi as to which was the true Missouri, and the 
course which it behooved ihem to pursue. The northernmost 
pfoH^essed most strongly the characters of that river, and the 
men seemed all to entertain no doubt that' it was Uie stream 
which ikey ought to follow. 

% The commanders of the expedition, however, did not 
decide till after they had reconnoitred the country from the 
higher grounds, and then determined to follow the southern 
bnnch. On the eleventh of June, 1806, Captain Lewis set 
out on foot with four men, in order to explore this river. 
The]f^ proceeded till the 13th,. when, finding that the river bore 
conftderaUy to the south, fearing tiiat they were in an errour, 
ther c^ban^ed their course and proceeded across ihe plain. 

i tn Uiis direction Captain Iiewis had gone abotit two miles, 
whan Ida ears we^e saloled with the agreeable sound of a fell 
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bf W&i^if i and as he advanced^ a spr&y, which B^emeA dnVeA 
by tiie high southwest wind, rose ahove the plain likf a column 
of smok^, and vanished in an instant Toward this point he 
directed his steps ) and the iloise, increasing as he approached, 
soon became too tremendous to be mistaken for any thing but 
the great falls of the Missourii 

4. Having travelled seven miles after hearing the sound, he 
l^afehed the falls about 12 o'clock. The hilla^ as he approached, 
were difficult of access, and about two 'hundred feet high. 
t>owh these he hurried with impatience ; and seating himself 
on Some rocks under the centre of die fallsi he enjoyed the 
sublime spectacle of this stupendous cataract, which, since the 
treation, bad been lavishing its magnificence on the desert 

5. These falls extend, in all, over a distance of nearly twelve 
tntle^ \ and the medium breadth of the river varied from thre^ 
lo tit hundred yards* The principal fkU is near the loweif 
e:tt]%itiity, and is upwards of eigh^ feet perpendicular. This 
river is here nearly three hunc&ed , yards wide^ with perpem 
dicular ctifTs on each side, not less than one hundred feet mghi 
iFof niiiety or one hundred yards from the left cliff, the wat^i* 
falls in one smooth, even sheet, over a precipice at least eighty 
feet htght 

6* The jremaining part of the river precipitates itself also 
with great rapidity ; but being received, as it falls, by irreffulai* 
Und projecting rocks, forms a splendid prospect of white foam, 
two hundred 3nEtrds in length, and eighty in perpendiciilar 
elevatipni 

T. Hie spray is dissipated in a thousand shapes, flpne txp in 
high oolumnsv tuid collecting into large masses^ which me sbh 
adorns with all th^ colouring of the rainbow. The fiiU, jiuf 
described, must be one of the most magnificent and jncturesqiid 
that is any where to be found* 

8. It has often b6en disputed, whether a cataract, in which 
the water h\\s in one shtot, or one where it is dashed irregu- 
larly among the rocks, is the finer object It was reserved tot 
the Missouri to resolve this doubt, by exhibiting hoth at once 
in thejreatest magnificence. 

6. Th^re is another cascade, of about forty-seven feetj highei' 
up the river^ and the kst of all is twenty-six feef ; but the sue* 
cession of inferiour falls, and of rapids of very great dedlivity« 
ijEi astonidiindy great; so that, from the first td ttife last, the whoW 
d€«cent pf the river is three hundred and eiriity-four feet 
•* Just below the falls," isajrs Captam Lewis, "is a little island 
Itt the river weU covered M^ith timber. Here, on a cotton-wood 
tipsvctu eagle had fixed its nest, and aeemed the undu$jpilit«d ' 

*i ■ 
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mlsiMM of a spot, to inrmde which neither man nor heast could 
?tetare acroM the goif that surrounds it ; while it is farther 
seenred b^ the mist that rises from the Mh. 

10. This soMtary bird has not escaped the obserration of 
the Indians, who inade the eagle's nest a part of tiieir descrip- 
tion of the falls which they gave us, and which proves now to 
be correct in almost every particular, except that they did not 
do justice to their height" 

1 1. The river above the falls is quite unruffled and smooth, 
with numerous herds of buffaloes feeding on the plains around 
it These plains open out on both sides, so that it is not im- 
probable that they mark the bottom of an ancient lake, the 
outlet of which the river is still in the act of cutting down, and 
will require many ages to accomplish its work, or to reduce 
the whole to a mooerate and uniform declivity. The eagle 
may then be dispossessed of its ancient and solitary domain.' 

Edinburgh Review. 



LESSON XLV. 
Deserifition of the Natwal Bridge in Virginia, 

1. Thb Natural Bridge, the most sublime of nature's works, 
is <m the ascent of a hill, which seems to have been cloven 
through its length by some great convulsion. The fissure. 
Just at the bri^e, is, by some admeasurements, two hundred 
and seventy feet deep, by others only two hundred and five. 
It is about forty-five feet wide at the bottom, and ninety feet at 
the top; this, of course, determines the length of the bridge, 
and its height from the water ; its breadth in the middle is 
about six-feet, but more at the ends, and the thickness of the 
mass, at the summit of the arch, about forty feet A part 
of this thickness is constituted by a coat of earth, which 

E'ves growth to many large trees. The residue, with the 
11 on both sides, is one solid rock of limestone. 

2. The arch approaches the semi-elliptical form ; but the 
larffer axis of the ellipses, which would be the chord of the 
arch, is many times longer than the transverse. Though the 
sides of the bridge are provided, in some parts, with a par- 
apet of fixed rocks, yet few men have resolution to walk 
to diem, and look ov^r into the abyss. You involuntarily 
Aik oh your hands and feet, creep to the parapet, and peep 
over it Lookinj^ down from this height about a minute, 
gave me a violent headache. 



3. If the view from the top be painful and intolerable, ihai 
from below is delightful in an equal extreme, it is knpMfiMe 
for the emotions arising from the sublime to be felt binr<Mid 
what they are here : so beautiful an arch, so elevated, so fights 
and springing) as it were^ up to heaven, the rapture of the spec- 
tator IS really indescribable ! The fissure, continuing nairow, 
deep, and straight^ for a considerable distance above and below 
the bridge, opens a short but very pleasing view of the North 
Mountam on one side, and Blue Kid^e on the other, at the 
distance, each of thenr, of about five miles. 

4. This bridge is in the county of Rockbridge, to which h 
has given name, and affords a publick and commodious passage 
over a valley, which cannot be crossed elsewhere for a oon« 
siderable distance. The stream passing under it is called 
Cedar creek. It is a water of James's river, and sufficient, ill 
Uie driest seasons, to turn a grist'-mill, though its fountain is 
not more than two miles above* — Jefferson^ 



LfiSftON XLVl. 
(^ange of External Condition is often Advise to Vvriue. 

1 . In the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Elisha. His character was so eminent^ and his) fame so widely 
* spread, that Benhadad, the king of S3n-ia, though an idolater, 
sent to Consult him, (Concerning the issue of a distemper which 
threatened his life. The messenger employed on this occa- 
iiion was Haaiael, who appears to have been one of the princes, 
or chief tnen of the Syrian court 

3. charged with rich gifls from the king, he presents himself 
before th^ ptophet, and accosts him in terms of the highest 
respect- Dunng the conference which they held tose^er, 
Elisha fixed his eyes steadfastly on the countenance of Hazael : 
and discerning, by a prophetick spirit, his fiiture tyranny and 
cruelty, he could not contain himself fi*om bursting into a flood 
Of teaw. 

3. When Hazael, in surprise, inquired into the cause of this 
dudden emotion, the prophet plainly informed him of the crimes 
and barbarities, which he jforesaw that he would afterward 
commit The soul of Hazael abhorred, at this time, the 
thoughts of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as yet, by ambition oi* 
greatness, his indication rose at being thought Capable of Ae 
savage actions which the prophet had mentioned ; and, witih 
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imieh warmth, he replies : *' But what? — ^is thy servant a dog^ 
that he should do this great thing T* 

4. Elisha makes no return, but to point out a remarkable 
change, which was to take place in his condition ; — *^ The Lord 
hath shown me, that thou snak be kinf over Syria." In course 
of time, all that had been predicted came to pass. HasEael 
ascended the throne, and ambition took possession of his heart 
^He smote the children of Israel in all their coasts. He op* 
]»e88ed them during all the days of king Jehoahaz :*' and, from 
what is left on record of his actions, he plainly appears to have 
proved, what the proj^et foresaw him to be, a man of violenoef 
cruel^, and blood. 

6. In this passage of history, an object is presented, which 
deserves our serious attentioiL We behold a man, who, in 
one state of life, could not look apon certain crimes without 
solarise and horrour; who knew so little of himself^ as to be^ 
Heve it impossible for him ever to be concerned in committing 
them ; that same man, hy a change of condition, and an un- 
guarded state of mind, transformed in all his sentiments ; and 
as he rose in jgreatness, rising also in guilt ; till at last he com* 
pleted thai whole character of iidqui^, which ha once detested^ 



LESSON XLyit 
7%e Triab of Virtue. 

I. PL^kCED on the verge of youth, my min^ 
Life's opening scene surveyed : 
I viewed its iUs of various kmd^ 
Afflicted and afraid* 

% But chief my fear the dangers moved* 
That virtue'^ path enclose : 
My heart the wise pursuit ajMproved ; 
But, oh, what toils oppose f 

3. For see, ah, see ! while yet her ways 
With doubtful step I ^ead, 
A hostile world its terrours raise, 
Its snares delusive spread. 

4^ O how shall I, with heart prepared^ 
Those terrours learn to meet? 
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How from the thousand snares to guard 
My inexperienced feet ? • 

5. As thus I mused, oppressive sleep 

Soit o'er my temples drew 
ObUvion's yeil. The watery deep» 
An object strange and new* 

6. Before me rose : on the wide shore 

Observant as. I stood. 
The gathering storms around me 2X>ar9 
And heave the boiling flood. 

7. Near and more near the bUlows rise ; 

Even now my steps they lave ; 
And death to my amighted eyes 
Approached in every wave« 

8. What hope, or wMlh^ to retreat ! 

Each nerve at oi^e unstrung ; 
Chill fear had fettfted fast my feet, 
And chained my speechless tongue. 

9. I felt my heart within me die ; 

When, suddev to mine ear, 
A voice, descending from on high, 
Reproved my erting fear. 

10. " What tho* the swelling surge thou, seci 

Impatient to. devour ; 
Rest, mortal, rest on God*s decree, 
And thankful own his power. 

11. Know, wlien he bade the deep appear^ 

* Thus far,'^ the Almighty said; 
^ Thus far, no ^rther^ rage ; and here 
Let thy proud waves be stayed.' " 

12. I heard ; and lo ! at once controlled, 

The waves, in wild retreat, 
Back on themselves reluctant rolled. 
And murmuring lefl my feet 

13. Deeps to assembling deeps in vain 

Once more the signal gave : 



The shores the rudimg weight sustaiiiy 
And check the usQrping wave. 

14. Convinced, in nature'ii Folume wiie, 
The imaged trutfi I read ; 
And Biiidden from mjr wakinff eyes 
The instructiye yision flea. 

16* Then why thus heavy* O my aonl ! 
€hiy, ymy distrustful still ; 
Thy thoughts with vain impatieviee |t>U 
O'er scenes of future ill ? 

16. hef, frith suppress eaeh risinr fear, 

Each annous doubt exclude : 
Thy Makei^s wfH has placed thee here, 
A Maker wise and good I 

17. He to thy every trial |uiow9 

Its just restraint to give ; 
Attentive to be)}oJd thy woes. 
And faithful to reliefer 

1& TheQ why thus heav^* O my soul I 
S^y, wny dist^us^iul still ; 
Thy thought^ with vain impatiei^ ^I| 
0*er sceQe3 of future ill J 

)9« Tho* ^efs unnumbered throng thee round. 
Still in thy God confide, 
Whose finffer marks the seas their bound, 
Aod curbs thp Jieadjong tidp^ — JIL^rjc]^, 



I.ESSON XLVm. 
TrfivejUing oper &M 4^ide$. 

1. Ahono the rugged and unfrequented paths of ^ C<hp9 
dOleras, various dangers »nd fatigues beset the trayeOer. Th^ 
ruggedness of the roads jpan hardly foe described. I^ many 
places the groimd is so narrow, that the mules have scarcely 
room to 4let tbeir feet, and in o^er» it is ^ cpnd^^ed uefi^ gf 

j«!eclpiceii» 

7 
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2. These paths are full of holes from two to three feet deep* 
in which the mules set their feet, and draw their bellies and 
the rider's legs along the ground, lliese holes serve as steps, 
without which the precipices would, in a great measure, be 
impassable ; but should the creature happen to set his foot 

' between two of these holes, or not place it nriit, the rider falls ; 
and if on the side of the precipice, ne inevitably perishes. 

3. This danger is even greater in descending precipices 
where those holes are wanting ; but the instinct of the mules* 
that are accustomed to pass them, is admirable. They are 
sensible of the caution requisite in the descent 

4. On coming to the top of an eminence they stop, and 
having placed their fore feet close together, as in a posture of 
stopping themselves, the^ also put their hind feet together, but 
a little forward, as if going to lie down. 

5. In this attitude, having, as it were, taken a survey of the 
road, they slide down with me swiftness of a meteor. All the 
rider has to do, is to keep himself fast in the saddle, without 
checking his beast, for the least motion is sufficient to destroy 
the equuibrium of the mule ; in which case diey must both 
unavoidably be precipitated to destruction. 

6. In many parts of^the passes of the Andes, the mode of trav- 
elling is upon men's backs. The traveller sits in a chair, tied to 
the back of the carrier. The number of men who undertake 
the emplo3nn[ient of beasts of bu^en, is considerable. The 
roads, over which they travel, lie through desolate forests, which 
cannot be traversed in less than ten or twelve days, and where 
there is not a hut to be seen, nor any subsistence to be procured. 

7. Pendulous bridges are thrown over the frightful crevices 
of immeasurable depth, which are found in tlie flanks of the 
Andes. Over these frail and tremulous passages, the fearless 
natives carry the traveller in a chair attached to their backs, 
and, bending forward the body, they move with a swift and 
equal step ; but, when they reach the centre, the oscillation of 
the bridge is so great, that, were they to stop, inevitable de- 
struction must ensue: the native and his burden would be 
dashed to the bottom of a precipice, to whose profound depth 
the eye can scarcely reach. 

8. These bridges are, from the nature of their construction, 
frequently out of repair; presenting to the shuddering Ekpropean, 
who visits these countries, fnghtfm chiuuns, over limch the In- 
dians step with undaunted confidence. In the winter, travel- 
lers are .in danger of being frozen to death, in endearouiing 
to pass these mountains before the winter snows are melteo, 
ana many lose their lives in thje attempt — ^Worcestee's 8k. 
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LESSON XLIX. 
OnDiscreU9n. 

1* I HATB often thou^t, if the minds of men were laid open, 
we should see but little difference between that of a wise man, 
and Aat of a fboL There are infinite reveries, numberless ex- 
tiBTBgances, and a successibn of vanities, which pass through 
both. The great difference is, that the first knows how to pick 
and cull his thoughts for conversation, by suppressing some, 
and communicating others; whereas the other lets mem all 
indifierently fiy out in words. Tliis sort of discretion, how- 
ever, has no place in private conversation between intimate 
friends. On such occasions, the wisest men very often talk 
like the weakest ; for, indeed, talking with a friend is nothing 
else dian thdnkinff aloud. 

% Tully has, therefore, very justly exposed a precept, de- 
livered by some ancient writers, that a man should live with 
his enemy in such a manner, as might leave him room to be- 
come his friend ; and with his friend, in such a manner, that, 
if he became his enemy, it should not be in his power to hurt 
hfan. The first part of this rule, which regards our behaviour 
toward an enemy, is, indeed, very reasonable, as well as very 
prudential ; but the latter part of it, which regaids our behaviour 
toward a fHend, savours more of cunning than of discretion ; 
and would cut a man off from tfie greatest pleasures of life, 
winch are the freedoms of conversation with a bosom firiend. 
Beside that, when a friend is turned into an enennr, the world 
is jost enouffh to accuse the perfidiousness of the niend, rather 
than the indiscretion of the person who confided in him. ^ 

3. Discretion does not only show itself in words, but in all 
the circumstances of action; and is like an under-agent ot 
Providence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns 
of Hfe. There are many more shining qualities in the mind 
of man, but there is none so useful as discretion. It is this, 
indeed, which gives a value to all the rest ; which sets them 
at work in their proper times and places ; and turns them to 
Ae advantage of the person who is possessed of them. With- 
out it, learning is p^antry, and wit impertinence; virtue 
itself looks like wealuiess ; the best parts only qualify a man 
to be more sprightly in errours, and active to his own prejudice. 

4. IHscretion does not only make a man the master of his 
own parts, but of other menSs. The discreet man finds out the 



iaientfl of those with whom he converses, and knoWs how id Up* 
ply them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look into particuui' 
c'omibunities and divisions of men, we may observe, that it is 
the dli^cr^^t man, not the witty, hor the learned, nor the brave^ 
who g1iide§ the dont^rsfttion, and gives measures to society* 
A incin with gt€&i taleiits* hut toid of discretion, is like Poly« 
|)hemuii in me fablei strong tod bHnd^ eUdUed with an irre* 
aistible (oft^i which, for wimt of dght, is of no tm^ to him. 

At Thoti^h ft man has all other perfeedonSj yc^ if h6 wants 
diikii^tioil^ he will h^ of no frciat donsequenee in ^e trorldi 
oU the Contrary, if he has this single talent in perfection, ana 
hut a dommoti i^hare of others^ he may do what he pleases ia 
his partieuliir station of life. 

6. At the same time that I think dlsdretion the most useful 
talent ft man can be master of^ I look upon eiinnlnff to he thd 
accomi^ishment of little, mean» ungenerous n^n(&. Discre' 
lion points oiit the noblest ends to us ; and pursues the most 
})roper and laudable methods of attaining them : cunning had 
only private j selfish itims ; aild sticks at nothing wlvkh may 
Hiake them succeed. 

% pisdretioh has larg^ ftnd extended views) and, lik^ a 
Well foirm^d e3re, commands a whole hotitiotk : eifiEtnW ia a 
kind of dbortHsightedness, that discovers the minutest objecAs 
which Aire neac at hand, but it is not able to discern things $i a. 
distiin^4 l^lseiretioli, the more it is discover ed, jgives a greal^i' . 
lluthori^ to the person who possesses it : cunam^ when it m^ 
phe^ detected^ loses iUi force, and makes a man mcapable of 
prinding fthout even those evients which he might have doDti 
had he passed only for a plain man. 

8. Discretion is the perfection of reasoti \ and a guide to u4, 
in 41 the duties of l^e i cUnnmg is A kind of instiui^^ thiU only 
iookd pttt afi^f otor immediate interest tod welfare* l)i8crctioii 
is only found in men of strong sense and good understanding t 
cunning, is oflen to be met with in brutes themselves i and ul 
pennons Who are but the fewest removes from them. In short» 
cuntJng is only the mimidk of disdi^tion ; and it may pass upon 
we&k men^ In the same manner as vivacity is often mi^taten 
for witf tod gtfelvity for wisdom* 

9. Tbid cast of mind which is natutal to A discreet man, makea 
him look foni^l&rd into fhturity, and consider what will be his 
Condition millions of ages hende, as well as what it is at present* 
tie knoiH^ that the misery ot happiness which is reserved fof 
him in toother world, loses nothing of its reality by being 
{)laeed at so great a distance from him. The objects do not 
ttppear little to him because they are remote. He considers thai 
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fhsme pleasures and pains which lie hid in eternity, approach 
nearer to him every moment ; and will be present with nim in 
their fiill weight and measure, as much as those pains and 
pleasures which he feels at this very instant For tiiis reason 
he is careful to secure to himself that which is the proper hap- 
piness of his nature, and the ultimate design of his being. 

10. He carries his thoughts to the end of every action ; and 
considers the most distant, as well as the most immediate effects 
of it. He supersedes every little prospect of gain and advan- 
ta^ which offers itself here, if he does not find it consistent 
with his views of an hereafter. In a word, his hopes are full 
of immortality ; his schemes are large and dorious ; and his 
conduct suitable to one who knows his true mterest, and how- 
to pursue it by proper methods. — ^Addison. 



LESSON L. 
. 0» the Owemment of owr ThovjgkU^ 

1. A MULTITUDE of cascs occur, in which we are no less 
aeeoimtable for what we think, than for what we do. As, first, 
when the introduction of any train of thoughts depends upon 
ouiselTes, and is our voluntary act, by turning our attention 
towards such objects, awakening such passions, or engaging 
in siieh employments, as we know must give a peculiar deter- 
mination to our thoughts. Next, when thoughts, by whatever 
loddent they may have been originally suggested, are indulged 
wUh deliberation and complacency. 

9b Though the mind has been passive in their reception, and, 
ibarefore, me from blame; yet, if it be active in their con- 
tiwMmce, the guilt becomes its own. They may have intruded 
aC ftpst, like unbidden guests ; but if, when entered, they are 
made welcome, and kindlv etitertained, the case is the same 
as if they had been invitedi from the beginning. 

3. If we are dius accountable to God for thoughts, either 
vohomtarily introduced, or deliberately indulged, we arc no less 
to in the last place, for those which find admittance into our 
hearts from supine negligence, from total relaxation of atten- 
tion, from allowinff our imagination to rove with entire license, 
^fike the eyes of me fool towards the end of the earth." 

4 Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to folly and 
vanity. They are prostituted to every evil thing which pleases 
to tiJie possession. The consequences must all be charged Vy 

7* 



bur aecouht; and in vain we plead exfHise from bmnan tfl* 
firmity. . Hence it appeani^ that the g^reat object at which tr6 
are to aim in govermng our thoughts, is to t^e the most 
efiectual measures for prevehting the introduction of s\i6h. ni 
are ilinfbl : and for hadtening their expulsion if th^jr shall havd 
inti^O^iic^d themdelViSM without coiisent of th6 will. 

di ]3iit wben we descend into our breasts, bnd iSxamine how 
far ^e 'hAVe shidied to k^p this object in viewj ;i^rho can tell 
** hoiii^ oft he hath offetided f'* ' In no artifcle of religion oi* 
hiotd^ Afid men more (Culpably reiniss than in the lihrestrained 
indtilgencf9 they give to fancy ; )ind that too, for thfe most party 
^thout remorse. Since the time that reason began to exert 
her powers, thought, during our waking hours, has been actives 
tn ^ery breast, without a moment's suspension or pause. 

^. ^ne iiurrent of ideas has been always flowing. Thd 
Wh'eelili of tfefe Spiritual engine have circulated Ivith perpetual 
hiotioht li^t inie ti^k, what has beeil the fruit of this mcessant 
kictivitjr with the greater part of manldnd ? Of ^e innumerable 
boul^ that have been employed in thought, how few are marked 
Hvitti ftny peitoanent or useful effect t How many have eitheif 
baided away in idle dreams, oi* have been abandoned to anxious, 
disbontented ihiisiiigak to Unsocial and malignant passions, o^ 
to inrefUlar and criminal desiriss t 

^\ mA i pow^r to lay open thtlt storehouse of iniquity which 
we kl^artd of top m&ny conceal ; could I draw out and read to 
thenl a liiit of all the imaginations they have devisisd. and' all 
^e p&ssiond thte^ have indulged in setret ; what a p^tnre of 
ineii should I present to theimiselves \ 'Whtit crimes trotild 
\hef iqppieiir to have perpetrated in secrecy, whibh to^ theif 
knosi intrniat^ ^ompamons they dtlMt not repeal ! 

t9k &ven wl)feh m^n imftginb thetr thoughts to be Ihnoeentty 
^ihplojFed) they too (Commonly su9br tb^m to run out into 
extravagant imAginationi^, and chimerical plans of w)itlt ikef 
Nfould i^h to amin, or choose to be, if theyjioUld f^e the 
tMHiriis of thln^ according to theit desire. Though such em* 

aoyjiieUts of ULvSty tome not undelr the satoie description w!^ 
osewlilch Are plainly criminal, ytet wholly unblameable they 
Mldbin lirei Besides the waste of tiifne wnidi they oet^om 
Imd the ml^^^pKcatiott which Ui^y indicate of those intellectnai 
|>owets that wet^ given to us for much nobler purposed, such 
I'omkindck spietuktions always lead tis into the sei^boUfhood 
t)f forbidden regions. 

9. iThev place ti6 oA clahgerouii groUndi *l1iey jtt^ for the 
tBOit pkn^ tonnetited With dome one bad jpassion ; and ittef' 
^*—^~ iMMuish a giddy and Aivolous turn Of thought Ifhtejp 



tthfit the mind for ap])]ying with vigour to xlitlq^al purtidtB, or 
for acqniescin? in dobier plans of Conduct From that ideal 
wprld in which it allows itself to dwell, it returns to the com- 
t w er c e of men, unbent and relaxed, sickly and tainted, averse 
to discbarffing the duties, and sometimes disqualified even for 
relishing uie pleasures of ordinary life. — ^Blair* 



LESSON LL 
Dtfeiux <jf iAUrary Studies in Men ef BuHneu. 

1. Among the cautions which prudence and woildly wisdom 
inculcate on the young, or at least among those sober truths 
which experience often pretends to have acquired, is that dan- 
ger which is said to result from the pursuit of letters and o^ 
science, in men destined for the labours of business, or for the 
active exertions of professional life* 

2. The abstraction of learning, the iSpectilations of science, 
and the visionary excursions ot fancy, are fiital,it is said, to 
the steady pursuit of common objects, to the habits of plodding 
induiltiT, which ordindry business demands^ 

3. liie fineness of mtnd, which is created or iticreased by the 
study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is supposed to 
incapacitate a man for the drudgery by which professional emi-> 
nence is gained ; as a nicely tempered edge, applied to a coarse 
and rugged mateHal, is unaole to perform what a more common 
instrument would have successfully achieved. 

4. A young man destined for law or commerce, is advised 
to look only into his folio of precedents, or his method of book<« 
keeping ; and dulness is pointed to his homage, as that benevo* 
lent goddess, under whose protection the honours of station 
Imd the blessings of opulence are to be attained ; while learning 
and genius are proscribed, as leading their votaries to barren 
indigence and merited nefflecU 

5. In doubting the trum of these assertions, I think I shall 
iiot entertain any hurtful degree of skepticism, because the 
general current of opinion seems, of late years, to have set too 
strongly in the contrary direction ; and one may endeavour to 
prop the falling cause of literature, without bemg accused of 
blameable or ^ngeil^us partiality. 

' 6. In the examples which memory and experience product 
t>f idlettlsss, of dissipation, and of poverty, brought on by indul- 
gence ^f Hterary or poetical enthusiasm, the evidence must 
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necessarily be on one side of the question only. Of the few 
whom learning or genius has led astray, the ill success or the 
ruin is markea by uie celebrity of the sufferer. 

7. Of the many who have been as dull as they were proffi* 
sate, and as ignorant as they were poor, the fate is unknown* 
from the insignificance of those by whom it was endured. If 
we may reason from the cause to the effect on the matter, the 
chance, I think, should be on the side of literature. 

8. In young minds of any vivacity, there is a natural aversion 
to the drudgery of business, which is seldom overcome till the 
effervescence of youth is allayed by the progress of time and 
habit, or till that very warmtn b enlistea on the side of their 
profession, by the opening prospects of ambition or emolument 

9. From thb tyranny, as youth conceives it, of attention 
and of labour, rehef is commonly sought from some favourite 
avocation or amusement, for which a young man either finds 
or steals a portion of his time, either patiently plods through 
his task, in expectation of its approach, or anticipates its arri^ 
by deserting his work before the legal period for amusement 
is arrived. 

10. It may fidrly be questioned, whether the most innocent 
of those amusements is either so honcurable or so safe as the 
avocation of learning or of science. Of minds uninformed and 

gross, whom youthml spirits agitate, but fancy and feeling 
ave no power to impel» the amusements will generally be 
either boisterous or effeminate ; will either dissipate their atten> 
tion or weaken their force. 

11. The employment of a young man^s vacant hours is oflen 
too little attended to by those rigid masters who exact the most 
scrupulous observance of the periods destined for business. 
The waste of. time is undoubteol^ a very calculable loss ; but 
the waste or the depravation of mind, b a loss of a much higher 
denomination. 

^^ 112. The votary of study, or the enthusiast of fancy, may 
incur the first ; but the latter will be suffered chiefly by him 
whom ignorance, or want of imagination, has left to tne gross- 
ness of mere sensual enjoyments. 

13l In this, as in other respects, the love of letters is friendly 
to sober manners and virtuous conduct, which, in every profes- 
non, is the road to success and to respect Without adopting 
the common-place reflections a^nst some particular depart- 
ments, it must be allowed that, m mere men of business, mere 
is a certain professional rule of right which is not always hon> 
onrable, and, though meant to be selfish, very seldom profits. 

14i A superiour education generally corrects this, by open- 



bt the miiid to different Tnotives of actioil, to tlie leettngt of 
dmcwey^ the sense of honour, and a contempt of Wealth, whed 
earned by a desertion of those pltnciplesi 

16. To the ixnproTement of our neuliles, as well as of oui* 
principles, the lore of letters appears to be frrourable. Letters 
tequire a Certain sort of application, though of a kind, perhaps, 
very different from that wmch business would recx>mmend. 

16. Granting that they are unprofitable in themselres, as that 
Word is used in the language ot the woHd, yet, as developing 
the powers of thought and reflection, they may be an amuse- 
tnent of some use^ as thos^ sports of children In which number^ 
are used to titmilia^ize them to the elements of arithmetick. 

17. Th€!)r give room for the exercise of that discernment, thai 
eomparisoil of objects, thttt distinction o( causes, wtdch is to 
increase the skill of the ph3rsician4 to guide the speculations of 
the merchant, and to prompt the arguments of the lawyer; and, 
thoiu[h some professions employ but very few fiiculties of tfie 
mind, yet there is scarce any orflnch of business in which a man 
who can think, will not excel him who can only labour. 

18. We shall accordingly find, in many departments where 
learned information ^ecSad of all qualities the least necessarf^ 
that those who possessed it in a degree above their feUowH 
have found, from that very circumstance, the road to emhience 
and Wealth. 

Id. But I must often repeat,^ ^t wealth doles not necessarily 
create happiness, nor confer dignity ; a truth which it may be 
tibought declamation to insist on, but which the present time 
seems particularly to require being told. 

20l The love of letters is connected with an independence 
and delicacy of mind, which is a great preservative against tiiat 
servile homage which abject men pay to fortune ; ami there is 
a certain clairoical pride, which, from the society of Socratt* 
and Plato, Cicero and Atticus, looks down with an honest 
disdain on the wealth*blown insects of modeili times, neitlMO' 
enlightened by knowledge nor ennobled by virttie. 

21 . In the possession, indeed, of what he has attained, in that 
test and retirement from his labours, with the hopes of which 
his fatigues were lightened and his cares were smoodied, the 
mere man of business frequently undergoes suffering, instead 
of finding enjo3anent. To be busjr as one ought is an easy 
art ; but to know how to be idle is a very superiour accom- 
plishment. 

22. This difficulty is much increased with persons to whom 
the habit of employment has made some active exertion neces- 
Bar}' ; who cannot sleep contented in the torpor of indolencei 
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or amufle themselTes with those lighter trifles in which he, who 
inherited idleness, as he did fortune, from his ancestors, has 
heen accustomed to find amusement 

S3. The miseries and misfortunes of the ^ retired pleasures" 
of men of business, have b€«n firequently matter of speculation 
to the moralist, and of ridicule to the wit But he who has 
mixed general knowledge with professional skill, and literarv 
avusement with professional labour, will hare some stock 
wherewith to support him in idleness, some spring for his mind 
when unbent from business, some employment for those hours 
which retirmnent or solitude has left vacant and unoccuined. 

24L Independence in the use of one's time is not the least 
▼aluable species of freedom. This hberty the man of letters 
enjoyii : m^ile Ihe i^orant and the illiterate often retire from 
the mraldom of busmess only to become tlie slaves of langiior» 
intemperance, or vice. 

2&4 But the situation, in which the advantases of that endow- 
ment qf mind which letters bestow are chiefly conspicuous^ in 
old age, when a man's society is necessarily circumscribed, and 
his powers of active enjoyment are unavoidably diminished. 

96. Unfit for the bustle of afi&irs, and the amusements of his 
youth, an old man, if he has no source of mental exertion or 
employment, often settles into the gloom of melancholy and 
peevisnnesA, or petrifies his feelings by habitual intoxication* 
From an old man, whose gratifications were solely derived 
from those sensual appetites which time has blunteo, or from 
those trivial amusements of which youth only can share, age 
has cut oflT almost every source of enjoyment 

37. But to him who has stored his mmd with the information, 
and can still employ it in the amusement, of letters, tins bkmk* 
of life is admirably filled up. He acts, he thinks, and he fecJs 
with that literary world, whose society he can at all times enjoy* 

38. There is, perhaps, no state more capable of comfort to 
ourselves, or more attractive of veneration from others, than 
that which such an old age afifords ; it is then the twilight of 
the passions, when they are mitigated, but not extinguished, 
and spread their gentle influence over the evening of our day, 
in alliance with reason, and in amity with virtue.— ^ifACKSNzn 
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LESSON Ln. 

ff 

FWce of Talents. 

1 . Talents, whenerer they hare had a suitable theatre, have 
nerer failed to emerge from obscurity, and assume their proper 
rank in the estimation of the world. The jealous pride of 
power may attempt to repress and erush Uiem ; the base and 
maUfttant rancour of impotent spleen and enyy may ftriye to 
onbamss and retard their flight : but these efforts, so hr from 
achieying their ignoble purpose ; so far from producing a dUs- 
eemible obliquity in the ascent of genuine and yigorous talents, 
will senre only to increase-their momentum, and mark dieir 
transit with an additional stream of glory. 

% "When the great Earl of Chatham first made his appear- 
ance in the House of Commons, and began to astonisn and 
transport the British Parliament and the Britbh nation, by^tlie 
boldness, the force, aiid range of his thoughts, and the celestial 
fire and mthos of his eloquence, it is well known, that ihe 
minister, Walpole, and his brother, Horace, (from motiyes yery 
easily understood,) exerted all their wit, all their oratory, all 
their acquirements of eyery description, sustained and enforced 
by the unfeeling '' insolence of office," to heaye a mountain on 
his gigantick s^enius, and hide it from the world. 

3. Poor and powerless attempt ! — ^The tables were turned. 
He rose upon them, in the might and irresistible energy of 
bis genius, and in spite of all their conyulsions, frantick agonies 
and spasms, he strangled them and their whole fiiction, witfi 
u much ease as Hercules did the serpent. Python. 

4 Who can turn oyer the debates of the day, and read the 
tecount of this conflict between youthful ardour and hoary 
lieaded cunning and power, without kindling in the cause of 
tile tyro, and shouting at his yictory ? That they should haye 
attempted to pass off the grand, yet solid, and judicious opera- 
tions of a mind like his, as being mere theatrical start and emo- 
tion ; the giddy, hair-brained eccentricities of a romantick boy ! 
5. That Uiey should haye had the presumption to suppose 
themselyes capable of chaining down to the floor of the P^- 
iiamant, a genius so ethereal, towering, and sublime, seems 
unaccountable ! Why did they not, in me next breath, by way 
of crowning the climax of yanity, bid the msLpa&ceni mreball 
to descend mm its exalted and appropriate re^on, and perform 
its sjfdendid tour along the surface of the earth ? 
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6. Talents, which are before the publick« bfivc nothing to 
dread, either from the jealous pride of power, or from the 
transient misrepresentations of purty, spleen, or eny3^. In spite 
of opposition from any cause, their buoyant spirit will lift then^ 
to their proper grade. 

7. The man who comes fairly before the world, and who 
p098eS8es the great and rifforous stamina which entitle him to 
9L niche in the temple of glory, has no reason to dread the ulti-> 
^mate result : however slow his progress may be, he will, In the 
'end, most indubitably receive that mstinction. While the rest, 
^^ the swalkyws of science," the butterflies of genius, may flutter 
for their spring; but they will soon pass away and be reitiein^ 
bered no more. 

8. No enterprising iQan, therefore, (and least of oZ/, the trulv 
mat man«) has reason to droop or repine at ^ny efforts, whieK 
he may suppose to be made with the view to depress hiiti* 
Let, then, the tempest of envy or of malice howl around him* 
His genius will eonsecriette hin^ ; and any attempt to extinpoidh 
that, will be as unavailbig, as would a hqman effort ^to ^iimcb 
tbe stvs.''— WwT, 
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C^racter of^ WashingtoHf 

!• No matter what may be Uie birthplace of such a man as 
Washington. No climate can claim, no country can appro* 
priate hun : the boon of Providence to the human race : his 
&me is eternity ; his residence creation. Thouffh it was the 
defeat of our arms, and the dismce of our policy, I alniost 
bless the convulsion in which he had his origin : if the heavqis 
Plundered and the earth rocked, yet, when the storm passed, 
how pure was the climate that it cleared ; how bright in the 
brow of the firmament was the planet it revealed to us ! In the 
production of Washington, it does really appear as if nature 
was endeavouring to improve on herself, and that all the virtues 
of the ancient world were but so many studies prepamtory to 
fhe patriot of the new. 

2. Individual instances, no doubt, there were ; splendid exem- 
plifications of some single qualification : Cesar wns merciful ; 
Bcipio was continent; Hannibal was patient; but it was reserved 
for Washington to blend them all m one, and like the lovely 

jpiwtor-pieoe of tbe OredM artist, to esdiibit in one i^ow ot 
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•sociated beauty, die pride of ereiy model, and the perfection 
of ereiy master. , 

3. As a general, he marshalled the peasant into a veteran, 
tnd supplied by discioline the absence of experience. As a 
statesman, he enlargea the policy of the cabinet into the most 
eomprefaeiimve s^tem of general advantage ; and such Mras the 
irisdom of his news, and the philosophy of his counsels, thai 
to the soldier and the statesman, he almost added the character 
of the sage. 

4. A conqueror, he was untainted with the crime of blood ; 
a revolutionist, he was free from any stain of treason; for 
4iggression eonuncoced the contest, and a country called him 
to the command; liberty unsheathed his sword; necessity 
stained, victory returned it If he had paused here, history 
niffht doubt what station to assign him ; whether at the head 
of ber citizens or her soldiers, her heroes or her patriots. But 
the last dorious act crowHed his career, and baniihes hesita« 
tion. Who, like Washington, after having fr^ed a country, 
resigned her cvo^vBv And retired to a cottage rather than reign 
in a capitoL 

5. Immortal laaa I He took from the battle its crime, and 
from the conquest its chains ; he left the victorious the glory 
of hid self-denial, and turned upon the vanquished only the 
retribution of his mercy. Happy, proud America ! Theei^ht-* 
nings of heaven yield^ to your i^ilosophy ! The temptations 
of earth eould o^ seduce your patriotism l--FK|Aiirs. 



LK8S0N UV. 
TV ike Eaglt. 

1. BiRirof the broad and sweeping wing ! 

Thy home is high in heaven. 
Where wide the storms their banners iing , 

And the tempest clouds are driven. 
Thy throne Is on the mountain top ; 

Thy fields-— the boundless air ; 
And hoar^ peaks, tliat proudly prop 

The skies — thy dwellings are* 

a Thou sitiest like a thmg^of light, 
Amid the noontide blaze : 
The midway sun is clear and brigbtt 
U cannot dim thy ga«e. 

-8 
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Thy pinions, to the rushing blast, ' < 
O'er tJie bursting billow spread, ■ ■ .. 

Where the vessel plunges, hurry past. 
Like an angel of the d^. 

3. Thou art perched aloft on the beetling- erag* 

And the waves are white below. 
And on, with a haste diat cannot lag,- * 

They rush in an endless flow. 
Aflgin thou hast plumed thy wing for flight ' 

To lands beyond the sea; - 
And away, like a spirit wreathed in light, < 

Thou hurriest wild and fi^. 

4* Thou hurriest over the myriad wares, '• 

And thou leavest them all behind ; 
Thou sweepest that place of "unknown gnms» 

Fleet as the tempest wind* 
When the ni^ht storm gathers dim and dark* 

With a shnll and boding scream. 
Thou mshest by the foundering bark, 

Quick as a passing dream. 

^ 6. Lord of tKe boundless realm of air ! ' 
: In thy imperial name. 
The l^arts of the bold and ardent dttre 

The dangerous path of fame. 
Beneath the shade of thy golden wings, 

The Roman lesions bore, 
From the river of Egypt's cloudy springs. 
Their pride to the polar shore. 

6. For thee they fought, for thee* they fell. 

And their oath was on thee' laid ; 
To thee the clarions mised their swell, 

And-the dvhig warriour pniy^d. 
Thou wert, tnrough an age of death and fears. 

The image 'of pride and power. 
Till the garnered rage of a thousand years 

Burst lorth in one awful hour. 

7. And then, a deluge of wrath it came. 

And the nations shook with dread ; 
And it swept the earth till its fields were ftime. 
And piled witli the mingled dead. 



Kintfs wertf rolled in the wastefal flood, 
. ■ With the lour and crouching slave ; 
And together lay, in a ehroud of bloodt 
- ' The coward and die brare. 

6L And where was then thy fearless flight? 
**0*er the dark mysterioiis sea. 
To the lands that caught the setting Hght, 

The cradle of Liberty. 
There, on the silent and lonely shore, 
For ages 1 watched alone, 
•^ And Ihe world, in its darkness, asked no more 
Where the glorious bird had flown. 

0.- ^But then came a bold and hardy few, 

And they breasted the unknown wairei 
I cauffht afiur the wandering crew, 

And I knew they were high and brare. 
I wheeled around the welcome bark, 

As it sought the desolate shore; 
And up to l^ven, like a joyous lark, 

My quivering pinions bore. 

10. ''And now that bold and hardy few 

Are a nation wide and strong. 
And danger and doubt I have led them through, 

And they worship me in song ; 
And over their bright and glancing arms, 

On field, and lake, and sea, 
With an eye that fires, and a spell that charms, 

I guide them to victory." — ^tercival. 



LESSON LV. 

Extract from an Address, ddivered at Northampton, (Mass.) befbre ths 
Agricultural Society, by Samuel F. Dickinson. 

1. A GOOD husbandman will educate kiff dauffhters, I dis* 
tinguish the education of daughters from that of sons, because 
nature has desinied them to occupy places in fimiilies, and in 
societv, altogether dissimilar. 

fL Daughters should be well instri^ted in the useful sciences, 
comprising a good English education, including a thorough 
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knowledge of Our. Own fonguage, ^ognphf, )iist«y, mathe^ 
matickii, and natural philosophy. The female mind, so sensi-* 
live, so 8U8ce})tible of improTement, should not be neglected. 
This sensibility presents strong daima for its culture. God 
hath designed nothing in vain. 

3. Daughters should, also, be thoroughly acqudnted with 
the business and cares of a &inily. These are among the first 
objects of woman's creation ; they ought to be amotig the first 
6rftnc^« of her education. She was inade for a mother. They 
should learn neatnessi^ economy^ industry^ and sobriety. These 
win constitute their ornaments. 

4. No Termilion will be necessary to give colour or express 
sion to the countenance ; no artificuil supports to give shape, 
or torture, to the body. Nature will appear in alfher loveli- 
ness of proportion ana beauty ; and modesty, unaffected gen- 
tleness of manner, will render them amiable m the kitchen and 
dininff room, and ornaments to the sijtinff room and parlour. 

5. How enviable the parents of such a daughter. How 
lovely the daughter herselfl How happy ihe huM>and of such 
a wife. Thrice happy the children of such a mother. They 
shall rise up and call her blessed, and her memory shall live. 

6. The influence of the female character can noi be estimated, 
It is decisive of the character of the other sex. If her character 
be pure, and elevated, and witfiout reproach ; such wiH be the 
character of the other sex. There is no man so much a mon^ 
ster that he woidd dare to be viciottB in the presence of a 
modest and virtuous woman. Her character is a shield against 
even the solicitation to vice. 

7. Every thin^, domestick or social, depends on the female 
character. As aaughters and sisters, they decide the charac- 
ter of the £imilyv As wives, they empnaticaUy decide the 
thamcter of their husbands, and their condition also. 

8. It has been not unmeaningly said, that the husband must 
ask his wife whether he may be respected. He certainly must 
inquire at her altar whether he may be prosperous or nappy. 
As mothers, they decide the character of their children. — 
Eternity only can disclose the consequences. 

0. Nature has constituted them the early guar^ns and in- 
structers of their children, and clothed them with sympathies 
suited to this important trust. Who that had a pio«s and 
ftithful mother, can, without emotion, call to mind lor early 
wlicitudBf and prayers, and counsels, in his behalf f Buen 
remembrance shall not cease to wann and enrich the heart, so 
lonff as clothed with mortality. And of this, and of thai^ it 
flhsll be said in heaven, he had a faithful, a pious matJuTm 
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10> Half the wretchedness and misery in families, arising 
fiom temper, or want of economy in the wife, has not been tola. 
Not even the bestial habit of drunkenness in the husbandf 
produces more disastrous consequences. To this cause, also, 
knay be attributed many of the vices of the husband. He will 
not love home, if his fireside is rendered vncqmfortahle or 
impleasant. And when the love of home is gone, l^e man is 
lost There is no redemption. Better that he had not been ! 

11. The appearance of the husband, and the condition of the 
children, faithfully express the character of the wife. If she 
be the neAt, prudent, modest and dignified woman, her husband 
will proclaim it wherever he goes ; in his C4iuntcnance, in his 
'apparel, in his whole demeanour ; it is inscribed.on every thing 
about him. 'Die children, also, mil be modest and manly; in 
clean and whole appareL If she chance to possess the oppo- 
site qualities, her husband will be vneasy,fretfulihnd gloomy, 
he knows not why ; and her children, impudent and ugly, their 
apparel unTnended and unwashed, 

13. These appearances, and they are not images of fancy, as 
surely foretel tne ruin of a iJEtmily, as does the thunder cloud, 
the rain, or the rumbling of the mountain, the bursting of a 
Volcano. 

1^ How important, then, that every husbandmftn should 
educate well his daughters* cberishioff and maturing all that 
excellence of mind,, and temper, and smceriUr of heart, which 
belong to her sex, pre-eminently At her for the endearing 
relations of child, of sister, of wife, and of mother. How 
important, also, to every yotmg man, that he l^ blessed with 
such a connexion. 

14. It cannot be too often, or too strongly impressed upon 

the minds of fathers, and of mothers too, 9iat their daughters 

hold, in their keeping, the destinies of the present, and, at least, 

of the generaiion to come. How denrable, too, that their 

other virtues be clothed with piety. Pious women have ever 

^een highly favoured of heaven. They were first to listen at 

^/ie feet of the Saviour, first to weep at his sufTerings, last to 

'[nger around his cross, fast to worship at his sepulchre ; to 

^^nm, first was announced the reourrecUon. They shall stand 

^^^rest his throne. 

8* 
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LESSON LVI. 

S9ong ef Mdrion^s Mti^ 

{ThA exploits of GFenefal Francis Marion, the Itimous partinaQ warriouT 
of South Carolina, form an interesting portion of the annals of th« 
American Revolution.] 

1. Our band b few, but true and triedy 

Our leader, iVank and boKi ; 
The British soldier trembles 

When Marion's name is toM* 
Our fortress is the good green wood* 

Our tent the cypress tree ; 
Wc know the fore?t round us, 

As seamen know the sea. 
We know its walls of thorny riiie«» 

Its fflad^ of reedy grass. 
Its sate and silent islands 

Within the dark i&orass. 

%. Wo to the English doldiery 

That little dread us near ! 
Oh them shall light, at midnight, 

A strange and sudden fear : 
When waking to their tents on fire 

They grasp their arms in vain, 
And they who stand to face us 

Are beat to earth again ; 
And they who fly in terrour, deem 

A mtghty host behind, 
And hear the tramp of thousands 

Upon the hollow wind. 

3. Then sweet the hour that brings release 

From danger and from toil : 
We talk the battle orer. 

And share the battle's spoil. 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout. 

As if a hunt were up. 
And woodland flowers are gathered 

To crown the soldier's cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind 

That in Uie pine-top gricTesi 



And sliiiiiber lonr and sweeUjr, 
On beds of oaken leaves. 

4. Well knows the fiur and friendly moon 

The band that Marion leads ; 
The glitter of their rifles, 

The scampering of their steeds. 
'Tis life our fiery harbs to guide 

Across the moonlit plains ; 
'Tis life to feel the ni^ht wind 

That Hfb their tossmff manes. 
A moment in the British camp^ 

A moment, and away 
Back to the pathless forest, 

Before the peep of day. 

5. Grave men there are by broad Santee^ 

Grave men with hoary hairs, 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 

For Marion are their prayers. 
And lovely ladies greet our band, 

With kindliest welcoming, 
With smiles like those of summer. 

And tears like those of spring. 
For them we wear these trusty arms, 

And lay them down no more 
Till we have driven the Briton, 

For ever, from our shore. — ^W. C. Bryant. 



LESSON LVII. 
On the True Hbfwif of Mtm, 

1. The proper honour of man arises not from some of those 
spl«idid actions and abilities which excite hiffh admiration* 
Cousage and prowess, military renown, signal victories and 
conquests, may render the name of a man fiunous, without 
rendering his character truly honourable. To many brave 
men, to many heroes renowned in stodry, we look up with won- 
ider. Their exploits are recorded. Their praises are sung. 
They stand as on an eminence above the rest of mankind^-^ 
Thenr eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort before 
which we bow with inward esteem tind respect SomeUiing 



tnore is wanted for that purpose than the conquei'ing arm, and 
the intrepid mind. 

3. The laurels of the warriour must, at all times, be died in 
hlood, and bedewed with the tears of the widow and the orphan. 
But if they have been Stained by rapine and inhumanity; if 
sordid avarice has marked his character; or low and gross 
sensuality has degraded his life ; the great hero sinks into a 
little man. What, at a distance, or on a superficial view, we 
admired, becomes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it 
more closely. It is lik^ the Colossal statue, whose immense 
size struck the spectator afar off with astonishment ; but when 
kiearly viewed, it appears disproportioned, unshapely, and rude 

3. Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments; from the reiin«^d 
politicks of the statesman ; or the literary efforts of genius and 
erudition. These bestow, and, within certain bounds, ought to 
bestow eminence and distinction on men. They discover 
talents which, in themselves, are shining, and which become 
highly valuable when employed in advancing .the good of 
mankind. Hence, they frequently give rise to fame. But a 
distinction is to be made between fame and true honour. 

4. The statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous ; 
while yet the man himself is far from being honoured. Wc 
isnvy his abilities. We wish to rival them. But we would not 
choose to be classed with him who possesses them. Instances 
of this sort are too often found in every record of ancient ur 
modem history. 

5. From all this it follows, that in order to discern where 
man's true honour lies, we must look, not to any adventitious 
circumstances of fortune; not to any single sparkling Quality; 
but to the whole of what forms a man ; what entitles liim, as 
such, to rank high among that class of beings to wliich he 
belongs ; in a word, we must look to the mind and the soul. 

6. A mind superiour to fear, to selfish interest and corruption ; 
a mind governed by the principles of uaifonh rectitude and 
iinegrity; the same in prosperity and adversity; which* no 
Inribe can seduce, nor terrour overawe; neither by pleMore 
melted into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into d^eetiob ; 
vuch is the mind which forms the distinction and eminenoe 
«f man. » ; . 

7. One who, in no situation of life, is either ashamed or 
mfraid of discharging hii; duty, and acting his proper part wilh 
firtnness and constancy ; true to the God whom he worships^ 
and true to the faith in which he professes to believe; full df 
al^tion to his brethrPi) of mankind; faithitflio his. friendB, 
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pnetovm to his enemies, wmrm with coinpatrioii to tke wa&ntBh 
mIb; 8elMen3riii|^ to little priTste interests and pleunresy but 
aetloiM fsr pubhek interest and happiness; uMg^nanimooi, 
without being proud; humble, without bebng mean; jnirt» 
without being'harsh ; simple in his manners, but manty in his 
feelings ; on whose words we can entirely rely ; whose coun- 
tenance never deceives us ; whose professions of kindness are 
the efiusions of his heart : one, in fine, whom, independent of 
any views of advantage, we would choose for a supenour, could 
trust in as a friend, and could love as a brother ; this is the 
man, whom in our heart, above all others, we do, we must 
honour. — ^Blair. 



LESSON LVra. 
TV Naimre of TYue EUquenee, 

1. Whsh pubHck bodies are to be addressed oik momentous 
oeeaaons, when great interests are at stake, and strong passions 
excited, nothing is valuable in speech, &rther than it is con« 
neeled with hidi intellectual and moral endowments. Clear- 
ness, force, and earnestness, are the qualities which produce 
fOttvietion. 

2. True eloquence, indeed, does not eonsbt in speech. It 
cannot be brought firom far. Labour and learning may toil for 
it, but they wul tofl in vain. Words and phrases may be 
marshalled in every way, but they cannot compass it It 
must exist in the man. In the subject, and in the occasion. 

3L Afl^ted passion, intense expression, the pomp of decla- 
mation, all may aspire afler it ; they cannot reach it It comes, 
if it come at all, tike the outbreaking of a fountain from the 
earth, or the bursting forth of volcanick fires, with spontaneous, 
otlrinal, native force. 

4. The graces taught in the schools, the costly ornaments and 
#twdied contrivances of speech, shock and disgust men, when 
their own lives, and the fete of their wives, their chOdren, and 
iMr country, han? on the decision of the hour. 

5. Then, words nave lost their power, rhetorick is vain, and 
all elaborate oratory contemptible. Even genius itself then feels 
rebuked and inibdued, as ia the presence of higher qualities. 
Then, patriotism is eloquent ; then, self-devotion is eloquent 

0. The clear conception, outrunning the deductions of 
logleki the high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit* 
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•peakingr <m the tongue, beaming from the eyv, infom^nff erei^ 
feature, and urging the whole man onward, right onward, to his 
object ; this, this is eloquence ; or, rather, it is something 
.greater and higher than all eloquence; it is action, noble, 
sublime, godlike action. — D. Webster. 



LESSON LIX. 

T^ Ed/tuation of ^ Poor. 

1. The education of the poor sifts the talents of a counttVy 
and discovers the choicest gifts of nature inthe depths of solitude, 
and in the darkness of poverty ; for Providence oflen sets the 
grandest spirits in the lowest places, and gives to many a man 
a soul far better than his birth, compelling him to dig with a 
spade, who had better wielded a sceptre. 

2. Education searches every where for talents; sifting among 
the gravel for the gold, holding up every pebble to the light, and 
seeing whether it be the refuse of nature, or whether the hand 
of art can give it brilliancy and price. 

3. There are no bounds to the value of this sort of education. 
I come here to speak upon this occasion ; when fourteen or 
fifteen youths, who have long participated of your bounty, 
come to return you their thanks. 

4. How do we know that there may not be, among all these, 
one who shall enlarge the boundaries of knowledge; who shall 
increase the power of his country by his enterprise in com- 
merce; watch over its safety in the most critical times by }dB 
vigilance as a magistrate; and consult its true happinesn by hiis 
integrity and his ability as a senator ? 

5. On all other things there is a sign, or a mark ; we know 
them immediately, or we can find them out ; but man, we do 
not know ; for one man differs from another man, as heaven 
differs from earth ; and the excellence that is in him, education 
seeks for with vigilance, and preserves with care. We miglU 
make a brilliant fist of our great English characters who^iave 
been born in cottages. May it ever mcrease ; there can be no 
aurer sign that we are a wise and a happy people. — Smith. 
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LESSON LX. 
The Love of Nature. 



I. When the mind becomes animated with a love of nature, 
nothing is seen that does not become an object for curiosity and 
inquiry. A person under the influence of this principle can 
converse witn a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in a oescriptioa ; 
and often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and 
meadows, than another does in the possession. 

% It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in every thing he 
sees ; and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of nature 
adminiBter to his pleasure ; so that he looks upon the world, 
as it were, in another light, and discovers in it a multitude 
of charms, that conceal ^emselves from the generality of 
mankind. 

3. A river is traced to its fountain ; a flower to its seed ; and 
ah oak to its aeom. If a marine fossil lies on the side of a 
mountein, the mind is employed in the endeavour to ascertain 
the cause of its position. 

4. If a tree is buried in the depths of a morass, the history 
of the world is trailed to the deluge ; and he who grafts, inocu« 
lates, and prunes, as well as he who plants and transplants, will 
derive ^n mnocent pleasure in noting th^ habits of trees and 
(heir modes of culture ; the soils in wMch thev delight ; tha 
shapes into which they mould themselves ; ana will enjoy as 
great a satisfaction from the symmetry of an ouk, as from the 
symmetry of an animal. 

' 6. Every tree that bends, and every flower that blushes, even 
a leafless copse, a barren plain, the cloudy firmament, and the 
rocky mountain, are objects for his attentive meditation. For-* 

To him, who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various lang^a^; {or his gayer hours 
She has a voiea m gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of Iwiuty ; and she didea 
. . Into his darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. — Bbtant. 



LESSON LXI. 

DovMstuJc Economy, 

[Ejctract from an Address deUrered by Ctbus Barton, one of the editen. 
of the New Hampshire Patriot and State Gazette, before the Conooiil 
Mechanicks' Association, October 5, 1831.] 

1. The lore of distinction is undoubted! v one of the strongest 
{Missions of the human breast, to acquire this, the means resorted 
to are as various as the dispositions and habits of men are dis- 
cordant, or as the customs of society in various countries and 
ages of die world are different 

% In our own country, where the genius of our institutions 
reduces aU men to a natural level ; where the highest offices: 
and the most dignified stations are legitimate objects for tW. 
pursuit of all who choose to compete for them ; the barriers 
which circumscribe the field of ambition are removedy and a 
wider range is given for the exercise of the various taloitsand 
acauirements incident to a civilized, brave, and refined people^ 

3. But this very freedom which we enjoy; this natural 
equality which our constitutions and lawa secure to» all o«r 
citizens, althoiurh far from being an evil in itself^ may be, and 
doubtless is, of&n converted inio an evil, which bears heavily 
upon a great portion of our citi;;ens. 

4. Our institutions making us all equals there is a strong 
propensity to preserve an appearance of equality as. regoyrdD^ 
wealth, and the external trappings of fashion with our mors 
fortunate neighbours, whatever may be our ability to susl^ 
such appearance. 

5. Hence the evil. Instead of beiing content to move on la 
the drctunscribed limits to which our circumstances bind as^ 
we oflen bring poverty, and ruin, and wretchedness upon onr« 
selves and families, in a vain endeavour to ape the fashions of 
those who have the ability to incur such expenditures, without 
injury to themselves. 

6. It is this cause which has ted many people, i^nd especially 
many mechanicks into useless extravagance and unnecessary 
expenditures, until bankruptcy and ruin have overtaken them. 

7. It is, I believe, a very general errour into which people 
fall, to attach a consequence to external decorations whicn they 
are not entitled to, and to trust to them for respectabitity in 
society, while they overlook those essential qualities, integrity^ 
industry^ and intelligence ; without which no medianicSL caa 
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erer hope to arrive at eminence in his profession, or to any 
^ood degree of respectability in society. 

9. It is a mistaken notion altogether, to suppose that a fine 
house, fine furniture, and fine equipage are necessary to confer 
respectability, or that a man is esteemed more highly in 
consequence of them. To those who can afford them, such 
indulgences are rational and laudable. 

9. But when we see a young mechanick with a small capital, 
all of which is necessary to carry on his business, going beyond 
his resources in this particular ; setting up house-keeping in a 
style of extraragance proper only for the rich, he not only 
luflers in a pecuniary point of yiew, in consequence, but also 
in his reputation. 

10. His credit suffers, and prudent men will utier predictions 
of his future fate, which are almost sure to be verified. No 
yoimg mechanick was ever thought the worse of, or received 
with leas consideration in society, for graduating his expendi- 
tnres according to his means, and for living within his income, 
althotigh his house may carry the most plain and unosten- 
tatious appearance, and his table indicate tne most frugal and 
homely &re. 

11. JBot, on the contrary, this very plainness «nd frugality, 
win procure for him the respect of the sensible and reflecting. 
He will secure a reputation for economy and good manage- 
ment ; his credit will rise in the neighbourhood ; his business 
win increase, and, in Uie end, his habits of industry and 
eeonomy, will enable him to indulge in all the innocent and 
nuional luxuries attendant upon wealth, adiquired by honest 
means. 

12. It is a desire to get forward in the world too soon, that 
has ruined many an intelligent and enterprising young me- 
chanick. An impatience to assume a station in fiishionable 
society, before he has acquired the means to sustain the char^ 
aeter m which he is so desirous to figure, has brought down 
many a promising mechanick, who, but for this mistaken 
notion of what constitutes true respectability, might, in a few 
years, have enjoyed, in full fruition, the reality of all liis 
rational hopes and desires. - 

9 
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\ LESSON LXII. 

Scene of Misery. 

1. I saw at midnight's lone and silent hour, 

A sorrowing mother with her sleeping babe, 
Waiting in silence the return of hun 
Who was her husband. Pale and wan, 
And worn away with grief^ she sat 
A picture of dejection, sorrow, and despair. 

2. Her eves were full of tears, and as she gazed 
Upon jier senseless infant as it slept, 
XJnconscious of its mother's tears, that flowed 
In secret silence on its sleepihg form ; 

She thought of other times, the happier times. 
When in the sunshine of her father^ smiles. 
Her mother's tender and paternal care : 

3* With friends and kindred relatives around,*-* 
Brother's and sister's in affection joined, — 
She past the happy years of youtn away ; 
When he, — now levelled with the brutes,— 
Was every thingr that's good and virtuous, 
And for whom she left a home 
Of peace and happiness, o'er which no cloud 
Scarce ever rose to darken what was joy. 

4. 'Twas then the path of life looked plain, 

And the deceitful dream that promised happiness, 
And spread the path with visionary flowers, 
She thought would bloom for ever bright. 
And ne'er be withered by an adverse blast 

5. She mused too on the change, that fatal change, 
Which blasted all her happiness, and made 
The future wear an aspect dark and^dismal; 
She thought upon herself: what could she do? 
When he, who, in the presence of the Eternal One, 
And men, and angels, solemnly did vow, 

That he would gmde, protect, and comfort her. 
Was now a poor, debased, and miserable beinf ; 
A slave to ms own appetite, and fiillen 
On a level with the bfwsts. 



6, Saddenly the step 
Of hk approtch vnM heard ; I saw her •hrink 
With timid fear, as nearer yet the soimd 

Of his return fell on her listening ear. 

It was not always thus. There was a time 

l¥hen his return was welcomed back with smOesi 

7. But it was different now. His totterine steps 
Had reached his door : with trembling nana 
'Twas opened. There he stood 

With glaring eyeballs, and a look 

That more became a devil than a man. ^ 

He ga&:ed upon his sorrowing^wife and sleq>ingbabef 

Without one spark of that wection which 

Once burnt within, a pure and holy flame. 

6. Rum had changed 

Affection into hatred ; had taken away 
A heart of flesh, and, in its stead, 
Had placed a heart of stone ; or such a one 
As dwells within the tiger's breast, 
Where pity never enters ; and the melting cry 
Of suffering innocence may plead in vain. 
To find an entrance to his savage breast — ^T. 

PaWTUCKBT CHR0NtCLX« 



LESSON LXm. 
Bistorjf of tha EngHth LanguMgi^ 

1. Thb language which is at present spoken throughout 
Great Britain, is neither the ancient primitive speech of the 
island, nor derived from it, but is altogether of foreini origin. 
Tlie languase of the first inhabitants of our ishma, beyond 
doubt, was the Celtick, or C^elick, common to them with Uanl; 
from which country it appears, by many circumstances, that 
QretLt Britain was peopled. 

3. This Celtick tongue, which is said to be very expressfv^ 
and copious, and is probably one of the most andent languages 
in tiie world, obtained once in most of tfie western regfons 6f 
Surope. 

3. It was the language of Gaul, of Gtreat Britain, of Ireland, 
and very- probably of Spain also ; till, in the course of those 
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revolutions, which, by means of the conquests, first of the 
Romans, and afterward of the northern nations, changed the 
ffoyernment, speech, and, in a manner, the whole face of Europe. 
This tongue was gradually obliterated, and now subfosts only in 
the mountains of Wales^ in the highlands of Scotland, and 
among the wild Irish ; for the Irish, the Welsh, and the Erse, 
are no other than different dialects of the same tongue, the 
ancient Celtick. 

4. This, then, was the language of the primitive Britons, the 
first inhabitants that we know of in our island, and continued 
so till the arrival of the Saxons in England, in the year of our 
Lord 450^ who, having conquered the Britons, did not inters 
mix with mem, but expelled them from their habitations, and 
drove them, together with their language, into die mountains 
of Wales. 

5. The Saxons were one of those northern nations that 
overran Europe ; and their tongue, a dialect of the €k)thick, 
or Teutonick, altogether distinct from the Celtick, laid the 
foundation of the present English tonffue. With some inter- 
mixture of Danish, a language probably from the same root 
with the Saxon, it continu^ to be spoken throughout the 
southern part of the bland, till the time of Wuliam the 
Conqueror. 

6. He introduced his Norman or French, as the language 
of the court, which made a considerable change in the speech 
of the nation ; and the English which was spoken afterward, 
and continues to be spoken now, is a mixture of the ancient 
Saxon and this Norman French, together with such new and 
foreign words as commerce and learning have, in progress of 
time, gradually introduced. 

7. The history of the English language can, in this manner, 
be clearly traced. The language spoken in the low countries 
of Scotland is now, and has been for many centuries, no other 
than a dialect of the English. How, indeed, or by what steps* 
the ancient Celtick tongue came to be banished from the low 
country in Scotland, and to make its retreat into the hiehlands 
and islands, cannot be so well pointed out, as how me like 
revolution was brought about in England. 

8. Whether the southernmost part of Scotland was once 
subject to the Saxons, and formed a part of the kingdom of 
NorUiumberlandy or whether the great number, of JSngUdi 
exiles that retreated into Scotland upon the Norman conquest* 
and upon other occasions, introduced into that country their 
own language, which afterward, by the mutual intercourse of 
the two nations, j^evailed over the Celtick, are uncertain anid 
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tontested points, the* diiciisiioii of which would letd xm too 
fiur firmn our suliject 

fk From what has he6ii said, it appean that the Tsutonick 
&leet is the hasis of our present speech. It has heen imported 
amongrns in three different forms : the 8azon, tfie Danisn, and 
die Norman; all which have mingled together in our language. 
A yery great number of our words too are plainly derired 
from the Latin. These we had not directly nrom the Latini 
but most of them, it is probable, entered into our tongue through 
the channel of that liorman French, which WiUiiun the Con- 
ipieror introduced. 

10. For, as the Romans had long been in full possession 
of Gaul, the lanffua^ spoken in thkt country, when it was 
inraded by the Franks and Normans, was a sort of corrupted 
Latin, mingled with Celtick, to which was given the name of 
Romanshe ; and as the Franks and Normans did not, like the 
Ssxons in Enfirland, expel the inhabitants, but, alter their vic- 
tories, mingled with them ; the language of the country became 
• compound of the T^utonick diueet) imported by ihese con- 
querors, and of the former corrupted Latin. 

H. Hence, the French kngua^ has always eotttinued to 
have a very considerable affinity with the Latin ; and, hence, a 
grtot number of words of Latin origin, which were fai use 
among the Normans in France, were introduced into our tongue 
at the conquest ; to which, indeed, many have since been added 
directly froni the Latin, in conseouence of the great diffilsion 
of Roman literattnre throu^out all Etufope.-*^BtMn* 



LESSON LXIV. 
Etils in P^ewuUe tSd^Uaiiim, 

1. YotTNo ladies suffer from the habits of schools. Their 
exercise is much too limited. They walk out, it is true, but 
scarcely at a rate suiBcient to warm their feet Heir time for 
amusement Is too little*; and frill rompinff exercise, exercise 
which brings ail the muscles tntb play, is mscoUr^ed. 

2. It is vulgar to trse the lijnbs as nature designed ; it is 
vulgar to take the food which nature requires; and young 
ladies must not do any thing that is vulgar. Sitting, moreover, 
for hours at needlework, or in what are called accomplish* 
ments, they leave a numeitius class of muscles Wasting for ' 
want of exercise. 

0* 
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3. The iniieclefli«of the back are especially enfi^ebled, and 
the spinal column in youth, comparatively soft and fleadblet 
bends under the wslgnt of the head and arms. The spine 
yields, beeause the muscles which closely connect the bcMie% 
and byUidr action keep them in a projper line, are too weak. 

4. We are oflen asked, why are spmal complaints so com- 
mon T We answer, that a principal cause is the want of full 
exercise; we say that young persons are obliged to acquire 
what is of little or no use in after life, while they neglect what 
is necessary to the establishment of the body in health and 
vigour ; in short, we have daily to lament, tlutt the muscular 
exercise is sacrificed to accomplishments and leaminff. 

5. If it be asked, why are girls more subject to distortion 
than boys ? The amusements of the boys are fSur more active 
than sedentary; those of the girls are more fl^edentary than 
active. 

6. When girls leave the school, the same system of muscular 
quietism is enforced. They must keep up their accomplish- 
ments by practice. Several hours a day tney must devote to 
musick, and, frequently, a considerable time to the more injuri- 
ous occupation of drawing ; most of the .remaining day they 
speod in finder occupations. 

7. liittle time is devoted to exercise in the open air, and th^ 
exercise they da take, is such as to chill, rather than to invigo- 
rate the circulation. Need I add, that half the disorders of the 
young arise from the errours I have mentioned ? Need 1 advert 
to remedies and preventions? Tliey are obvious. 

Thackrah on the Influence of Employment, 



LESSON LXV. 

March, 

1. Tbb stormy March is come at last. 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies : 
I hear the rushing of the blast. 
That through tne snowy valley flies. 

3. Ahlpassing fbw are thejy who speak, 
WOdt stormy month, m praise of thee ; 
Tet, though thy winds are loud and bleak. 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 
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5. For thou to northern landi agoin 

The gkd and (j^lorioua sun dost bring, ^ 

And thou hast joined the gentle train. 
And wearest the gentle name of spring. 

4. And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 

Bmiles many a lon^, bright, sunny day. 
When thfe changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 

& Then sing aloud the gushing rills, 

And the full springs from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 

6. The year's departing beauty hides. 

Of wintry storms, the sullen threat ; 
But, in thy sternest frown, abides 
A look of kindly promise yet 

7. Thou bringest the hope of those calm skies, 

And ^at soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom, on earth that lies. 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. — ^Bryant. 
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AprU, 

1. When the warm sun, that brings 

Seedtime and harvest, has returned again, 
'Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the plain. 

% I love die season well. 

When forest fflades are teeming with bright forms 
Nor dark ana many4bkled clouds foretel 
The coming in of storms. 

3. From the earth*s loosened /mould 

The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives: 
Thouj^ stricken to the heart with winter's coW, 
The drooping tree revives. 
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J)lace him. He believes in one Supreme Being, with all ihB 
tnighty attributes which we ascribe to God; whom he denomi-* 
nates the Crreat and Good Spirit^ and worships in a deYOttt 
manner, and from whom he mvokes blessings on himself and 
friends, and curses on his enemies. 

4. Our Maker has left none of his intelligent creatures 
without a witness of hini^lf. Long before the Human mind k 
capable of a course of metaphysical reasoning iip6n the con- 
nexion which exists between cause and effect, a sense of Deity 
id inscribed upon it. It is a revelaiion which the Deity h»» 
made of himself to man, and which becomes more clear and 
intelligible, according to the manner and degree in midch it is 
improved. In the Indian^ whose mind has never been illumined 
by the light of science^ it appears weak and obscure* 

5. Those moral and political improvements, which are the 
pride and boast of man in polished society^ and which result 
from tnental accomplishments, the savage views with a jealous 
sense of Conscious inferiority^ Neither his reason, nor his 
invention, appears to have been exercised for the high and 
hoble purposes of human excellence ; and, while he pertina*> 
ciously aaheres to traditional prejudices and passions, he im«> 
proves upon those ideas only which he has received through 
the senses. 

6* Unaided by any other light than that which he has received 
from the Father of lights, thelndian penetrates the dark curtain 
which separates time and eternity, and believes in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the resurrection of the body, not only 
of all mankind) but of all animated nature, and a state of future 
existence, of endless duration. It is, therefore, their general 
custom to bury with the dead, their bows, arrows, and spears, 
that they may be prepared to commence their course in an- 
other state. 

7. Man is seldom degiTaded so low, but that he hopes, and 
believes, that death will not prove the extinction of his being. 
Is this a Sentiment resulting fVom our fears or our passions ? 
Or, rather, is it not the inspiration of the Almighty, which 
gives us this understanding, and which has been unparted to 
all the children of men ? A firm belief in the inamortaMty of 
the soul, with a devout sense of a general superintending power, 
essentially supreme, constitutes ue fundamental artide of ilie 
Indian's faith. 

8. His reason, though never employed in high intellectual 
attainments and exertions, is less corrupted and perverted while 
he roams in his native forests, than in an unrestricted inter- 
eourse with civilized man. * * • He bdiolda, in the riidng 
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Bim, the manifestation of divine goodness, and punuet the 
chase with a fearless and unshaken confidence in the protec* 
tion of that great and good Spirit, whose watchful care is oyer 
bU his works. 

9. Let us not, then, attribute his views of an omniscient 
and omnipresent Being to the effect of a sullen pride of inde- 
pendence, and his mord sense of right and wronf to a heartless 
insensibility. Deprived, by the peculiarities ol his situation, 
of those offices of kindness and tenderness which soften the 
heart, and sweeten the intercourse of life in a civilized state ; 
we should consider him a being doomed to suffer the evils of 
the strongest and most vigorous passions, without the consola- 
tion of those divine and human virtues which dissipate our 
cares, and alleviate our sorrows. 

10. It is now two hundred years since attempts have been 
made, and unceasingly persevered in, by the pious and benevo- 
lent, to civilize, and Christianize, the North American savage, 
until QiiUions of those unfortunate beings, including many 
entire tribes, have become extinct The few who remain ^ 
within the precincts of civilized society, stand as human monu- 
ments of Gothick grandeur, fearful and tremulous amid the 
revolutions of time. 

11. Neither the pride of rank, the allurements of honours, 
nor the hopes of distinction, can afford to the Indian a ray of 
comfort, or the prospect of better days. He contemplates the 
past as the retumless seasons of happiness and joy, and rushes 
to die wilderness as a refuse A*om the blandishments of art, 
and the pomp and show of polished society, to seek, in hii 
native soUtudes, tiie cheerless gloom of ruin and desolation. 

National (Cincinnati) Republican, 



JJESSON LXIX. 

Description of Winter, 

[By the author of the Fall of the Indian.] 

1. Hark to the voice of Winter ! He hatii laid 
His grasp on the wilderness, and tossed 
The shivering garments of the woods aloft, 
Porth to the warring elements. He rends 
The renerable oak, and moss green pine. 
And ntr&s^^ their splintered fragments to the dwti 
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2. Lo ! on the midnight tempest he hath flung; 
His flowing mantle, and at morn the hills 
Are sprinkled with its snowy particles, 
And field, and precipice, ana cottage roof. 
He gives the frost its message, ana the brook 
That in the hollow valley runs its race, 
Halts in its pebbly channel, and its face 
Soon swears the fixed and stony gaze of death* 

3. Then happy he who hath a cheerful home. 
And blazing fire, and pillow for his head ; 
For lon^ and loud the pitiless tempest blows. 

And 'gamst the door and rattling casement knocks. 
Or up the chimney lifts its ruffian voice. 

4. Yet beautiful art thou, Winter, and thy reign 
With many a merry frolick is made glad ; 

Fair are the woods, where bends the frozen bongiiy 
With many a bright festoon and garland white, 
And round the knotty trunk an icy crust 
Of thick transparent ice is firmly daspisd. 

5. Then on the lake, beneath the winter moon, 
The skaters sweep in many a mazy ring ; 
And many a loud tumultuous shout is rabed 
As skips the ball along the polished ice. 

And down the neighbouring steep the boyish ded 
Cleaves in white furrows the unspotted snow. 



LESSON LXX. 
Sketch of the History of PrirUtng. 

1. The business of transcribing the remains of Grecian and 
Roman literature became a usefuL an innocent, and a pleasing 
employ to many of those, who, m the dark ages, would else 
have pined in the listless languor of monastick retirement. 
Exempt from the avocations of civil life, incapable of literary 
exertion from the want of books and opportumties of improve- 
ment, they devoted the frequent intervals of religious duty to 
the transcription of authors whom they often little understood. 

2. The servile office of a mere copyist was not disdained 
by those who knew not to invent ; and the writers in the scrip- 
torium were inspired with an emulation to excel in the beauty 
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voA rtxiety of their illuminations, the fidelity of their copy, ^iid 
the multitude of their performances. 

3. But when every letter of every copy was to be formed 
by the immediate operation of the hand, me most perseveringr 
iusidaity could effect but little. The books appear not to have 
been written with the rapidity of a modem transoribeft but 
with formal stiffiiess, or a correct eleganee, equally inconsistent 
with expedition. They were, therefore, rare, and consequendy 
much yalued ; and, whenever sold, were sold at a ffreat price. 

4. "PtWf indeed, but crowned and mitred heads, or ineorr 
porated conmiunities, were able to procure a number sufSisiant 
to merit &e appellation of a library ; and even the boMted 
libraries of prmceB and prelates, were such 99 vo now easily 
exceeded by every private oollection. 

5. To be poor, with whatever ability or inclination, was, at 
one time, an msurmountable obstacle to literary impirove|[nent ; 
fuid, perhups, we indulge an unreasonable acrimony in our 
general censure of monkish sloth and ignorance, not consider* 
ing that an involuntary fiiult ceases to be blamei^ble; tha( 
ignorance is nccessiiry where the means of infon^ation are 
scarce ; ttnd that sloth is not to be avoided where the requisites 
pf proper employment are not attainable idthopt grei|( expense, 
pr earnest solicitation. 

6. It was, perhaps, less with a view to obviate these incon- 
veniences, than from Uie interested motives of deriving mafer 
gain by exacting the usual price for copies, multiplied mm more 
^ase and exp^ition, that a uew mode was at lengrth pnictisedi 
derived from the invention of the art of printinf^; a discovery 
w^hich, of all those recorded in civil history, }n of the most 
Import^t and extensive consequence, 

7. Tht^t the first productions of the press were intended to 
nass for mani^scripts, v^e are led to conclude from the resem« 
hlance of the type to the written charactera, from the omissioii 
of illuminations, which were to be supplied by the pen to fistcili-r 
(ate th^ iecej^iiont ;9ind from the inventor's concealment pf )iis 
process, so f^r t^s to incur suspicion of witchcraft or magiok, by 
ivhich alone the first observers could i^ccount for the e3ctrapr« 
iSnzuT multiplication of the trai^sfciiptm 

8. uut ^e deceit was soon detected. The perfect resem? 
blance in the shape of tlie letters, in the place and number of 
the words on every page ; the siiigular correctness, ieind, aboy^ 
filU the numerous cppies of the same author, iQ0fitably led tp 
0i discovery pf the jbruth. 

9. To iconeeal it, ii^eed, wub no longer desired, when experi* 
mffifi M fWfgestw} ftip grea$ lijgra^y^ ijdyantages, md th9 

JO 
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practicability of multiplying books, \vithout end, by the proceai 
newly invented. It soon appeared, though it was not obvioiiB 
at first, that the new mode would be more agreeable to the 
reader, as well as easier to the copyist, and that printed books 
would universally supersede the use of manuscripts, from a 
choice founded on judicious preference. 

10. The art was soon professed as a trade ; and the business 
of copying,, which had once afforded only amusement or gain 
to the cunous and the idle, became the constant employment 
and support of a numerous tribe of artisans, and constituted a 
very considerable source of mercantile advantage. 

11. Of an art, which, though it had yet acquired but sHian 
decrees of perfection, appeared of most extensive utility in 
religion, in politicks, in literature, and even in conmierce, no 
labour has been spared to investigate the history ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the inquirers into the origin of arts, instigated by the 
zeal of minute curiosity to push their researches too far, often 
discover them so rude, obvious, and inartificial at their com- 
mencement, as to reflect very little honour on those whom they 
ostentatiously exhibit as the earliest inventors. 

12. Such has been the result of the investigations of those, 
who, dissatisfied wiRi the commonly received opinions on the 
date of the invention of printing, pretend to have discovered 
traces of it, man^ years before the first production of Faustus, 
in 1457 ; and it is true, that the Speculum Salutis« and a few 
other books are extant^ which are, on ffood reasons, judged to 
have been stamped, not printed agreeable to the rules of art, 
Ion? before the erection of a press at Mentz. • ' 

13. But the mode in which they were executed, like the Chi- 
nese, bears but little resemblance to the art of printing, properly 
so called ; it appears not, by any historical memoir, to have 
suggested the first hint of it, and is too imperfect to deservs 
notice as even the infant state of this niomentous invention, 

14. National pride, like the pride of individuals, is often 
founded on slight or dubious pretensions. Thus have Grermany 
and Holland contended, with all the warmth of party, for Uie 
imaginary honour of giving birth to the inventor of printing; 
who, after all, was probabfy led to the discovery, not by ue 
enlarged views of publick utility, but hj fortunate circum- 
stances, concurring with the desire of pnvate and pecuniary 
advantage. 

16. But, though the history of printing, like all other his- 
tories, is in some decree obscure and doubtful at its earliest 
period ; though Strasburg has boasted of Mentel, and Haar- 
km^Coster, as the inventor; yet is there great reason to 
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MBchKiey that the few arguments advanced in their fitvoiir are 
supported only by forgery and falsehood : and we may safely 
assert, with the majority of writers, and with the ffeneral voice 
tf Eiurope, that the time of the invention was about the year 
IMI, the place Mentz, and Uie persons Crutenburg, Fanstus, 
aid Schaener, in conjunction. — ^Y. Knox, 



LESSON LXXI. 
Tke Rase, 

h The rose had been washed, just washed in a showert 
Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
The plentiful moisture encumbered the flower, 
And weighed down its beautiful head. 

% The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all wet, 
Add it seemed to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had left, with regret, 
On the flourisMng bush where it grew. 

S. I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned ; 
And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas I 
I snapped it, it fell to the ground. 

4. Xnd such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part, ^ 

Some act by the delicate mind. 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart, 
Already to sorrow resigned. 

5. This elepnt rose, had I shaken it less, 

Might nave bloomed with its owner awhile : 
And tne tear that is wiped with a little address, 
May be followed perhaps by a smile. — Cowper. 



LESSON LXXIL 

Schemes of Life often Slusory. 

1. Omar, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five years 
in honour and prosperity. The favour of three successive 
eaUfs had filled his house with gold and silver ; and wheneve* 
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her aippewed, th^ benedictioiM o^ the peopW prolflaioMd h^^ 
pMnffe. 

2. Terrestrial happiness is of short continiliince. The 
biighiiiesB of the flam^ is wasting its fuel ; the fimgrant flower 
is passinf away in its own odourst The rigoiir of Omar begwi 
to filil ; thci curld of beauty fell fi'om his head ; strength departed; 
irom his hluids, Hiid agility from hid feet. He gaye back to th« 
calif th« keys of trus^ and the seals of secrecy ; and sought no 
othef t>leai^tir6 for the remains of lifdi than the converse of the 
l¥ls^ ftild the gratitude of die good. ' ■ 

3< The powers of his mind were yet unimpdlred. His cham<* 
W Was filled by visitants, eager to catch the dictates of expe- 
tiei\it$9 «Bd oflltious to pay the tribute of adiniration. €afid« 
the son of thfe Viceroy of Egypt, entered every day early, and 
retired late; he was beautiful and eloquent. Oinar admired hia 
Wit, and loved his docility. " Tell me," said Calid, •* thou to 
whose voice nations hav& listened, and whose wisdom is known 
to the extreinities of Asia, tell me how I may resemUeOsiar 
the prudent. The arts by which thou hast gained power and 
preserved it, are to thee.no longer necessary or Useuil; impart 
to me the secret of thy cQndpet, and teach itie the plan upon 
which thy wisdom has built thy fortune." 

4t '* 1 ptmg than,'^ said Omar^ ^^ it is of little use to Ibiln 
}>ian[^ of life* W^en t topk my fii'iit survey of thd world, in my 
twentieth year, having cdhsidered the various conditions of 
mankind) in an hour of solitude, I said thus to myself leaning 
against a cedar, which spread its branches over my headf 
seviiity years are allowed to man ; I have yet fifty remaining ) 
.ten years I will allot to the attaimnetit of knowledge^ and ten I 
Will pass it^ fj^rdgn coUHtrtetf. 

^ 9^ **I i>ihall be learned, and thete£bt^e shall he hotiouiied; ei^eiy 
fcity will shout at my arrival, and every student will solicit my 
friendship. Twenty years thus passed, will store my mipd with 
images, wh^^ I shall be bui^, through the rest of ray lifb^ in 
combining and comparing. I shall reVel in inexhaustible aceu* 
mulatlons of intellectual riches ; I shall find new pleasures for 
eveiy moment \ and shall never more be weary or myself. 

6i "I will not, however, deviate too far from the beaten 
tifack of life ; but will try what can be found in female delicacy. 
I will marry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise as 
Zobeide : with her I will live twenty years within the suburbs 
of Bagdad, in every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and 
&ncy can invent. I will then retire to a rural dwelling, pass my 
ikjrs in obscurity and contemplation, and lie silently down ob 
t|i« bed of death. Tbrou§^ ray life it shall be ray settled 
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raohition, that I will never depend upon the smiles of princes ; 
that I will never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will 
never pant for publick honours, nor disturb my quiet with the 
B^rs of state. Such was my scheme of life, which I im- 
pressed indelibly upon my memory. 

7. ** The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in 
search of knowledge, and I know not how I was diverted from 
my design. I haa no visible iropediments without, nor any 
ungovernable passions within. 1 regarded knowledge as the 
highest honour, and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day stole 
Qpon day, and month glided after month, tili 1 found that seven 
years of the first ten had vanished, and left nothing behind them. 

8. "I now postponed my purpose of travemng; for why 
should I go abroad while so mucn remained to be learned at 
home ? I immured myself for four rears, pnd studied the laws 
of the empire. The fame of my skirf reacted the judges ; I was 
found able to speak upon doubt/bl qu^tions ; and was com- 
manded to stand at the footstool of the <^alif. I was heard with 
attention ; I was consulted widi cpirfidence ; and the love of 
praise fiistened on my heart. 

0. *« I still wished to see diF^int countries ; listened with 
nptore to the relations of travelers ; and resolved some time 
to Mk my dismission, that I xiight feast my soul with novelty : 
b«t my presence was always necessary ; and the stream of 
ImsiiieM hurried m© alp<(g« Sometimes I was afraid lest I 
ihoiild be charged with ingratitude : but I still proposed to 
tovel, and therefore would not confine myself by marriage. 

10. ''In my fifltieth year, I bepn to suspect that the tim* of 
travelling was past ; and thought it best to lay hold on the 
felicity yet in my power, and indulge myself in domestick 
pleasures. But at fifty no man easily finds a woman beautiful 
as the Uouries, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected, 
consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-second year made me 
ashamed of wishing to marry. I had now nothing left but 
retirement ; and for retirement I never found a time, till disease 
forced me from pubtick employment. 

1 1. '* Such was my scheme, and such has been its conse- 
quence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, I trifled 
away the years of improvement ; with a restless desu*e of seeing 
different countries, I have always resided in the same city; 
with the highest expectation of connubial felicity, I have lived 
unmarried ; and with unalterable resolutions of contemplative 
retirement, I am going to die within the walls of Bagdad." 

Dr. Johnson. 
10* 
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LESSON LXXnt; 



beiUh of Prinu TFttitvim. 

i. ttsNRT t, kiiig of Engl&nd, had A son dftlled William^ a 
biBTe and active youth, who was arrived at his eight^nth yeAr. 
•The king loved him most tenderiy, and took care to have hiiti 
Jrecoffnised as his successor hy the states of England ; and c^ 
ried him over to Norteandy, lA the North of Fraiicet to receive 
the homage of the harons of that dutdhy. 

% fiidkving performed the requisite ceremony, the king set 
toil tpi fiiiffknd, accompanied by a dplendid retinue of thd 
princip^ tt^ilityi "WiHiam, his son, was detained by somd 
Ifiidcident !bf several hcurs; and the.ctew having spent the 
interval Ui dfinking, becidrne ^o intoxicated that &ey ran tk^ 
mhij^ Ugoti a I'ock, and it wb) immediately dashed to pieces. 

3» Th^ prilled Wi^ put int^ ^ boat^ ftnd might hiave escaW 
h&d he Aol tfebn calte<]t back \»y the cries of hid sister, ito 
l^revail^^polk me sailors to row back and takd her in; bofna 
sooner had the boat approached tht wreck, than numbers, who! 
had been left, jumped into it, and die whole were diownieli 
King Henry, when he heard of the death of his soBit flUnMd 
away ; and from that momedl, honeoef ^vi^ML t^^kk* 



UlSSON LI&XIV. 
Sk Never Smil^ JkguiH. 

Ik The bark that held it prinde went dowili 

The sweeping^waves roiled on» 
And what was England's giorimlil ttovm 

'to him ttiat wept A son ? 
be ItVedi fol^ life may long he botite 

Ere sorrow hrebk its chain ; 
\^^ domes Hot death to those who mouni f 

m neVidf amildd again. 

ftk ^t!M^ dtood proud fonnft around his thr^^ 
*^e stately, and the brave ; 
fiut which could fill the place ojf t>ne t 
ThsX «he beneatk the ^ve. 



before tiim passed the yovokg and ftir^ 

In pleasure's reckless train ; 
But seas dashed o'er his son's bright hahr; 

He never smiled again. 

3. tae sat whel^ festal bow!s WMit fOttnd | 

He heard the minstrel sing ; 
He saw the tourney's rictor <irownedy ^ — 

Amid the knightly ring. 
A rouftnuf of the r^tless deep 

Wlks blent iTith eyeiy sti'ain ; 
A voice of winds that woidd not sl66|> ; 

He never smiled again, 

4. Hearts m that time closed o'er th« tMfe6 

Of vows once fondly ^tired ; 
Aild strangers took the kulSman's (liace 

At many a joyous board. 
Gnatves which true love had bi&th^d with imr^ 

Were left to heaven's bright rain \ 
> Fresh hopes were bom for other's years ; 

He never stniled again. — Mrs^ Hsm ahs» 



Lfi08ON Lxxr^ 

1» AmiAcf ton is that property of matter by which bodiel 
Itnd their parts tend to approximate lund to miite witib etcll 
tether. Though we know not the cause of attraction, we catf 
discover its erocts, vix. in the cohesion of the partltsles of bocReSf 
and in the tendency of bodies, reneraQy, to flltl toward thtf 
earth. TheriB are seveM kinds of attraction ; as^ tfie attraetioif 
of eohesiath ^( gravkationi of electricity, of mk^netiam, and 
^ymical attr&ctioni It is, however, omy wi& we attiisctioit 
^f cohesion and gravitation that we are at present concerned. 

%, '* The attraction of cokeaum is Aat by whidi die con« 
aiituent particles of bodies are kept together. Bv tins prindjd^ 
they preserve Uiehr forms aAd are pretented m>m mlfing \a 
liieees." This attraction takes place between bodies only whetf 
tbi^.«re very near to each ether, apparelitly in contact Thm^ 
wheli two dro^ of water or other fluid be pkSed near eadif 
other, they wul run togethinr and form one lal){e drop. If 
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pieces of lead, plates of glass, or other bodies, baring a smootht 
flat surface, be pressed closely together, they will adhere so 
firmly as to require a considerable force to separate them. 

3. *' It is probably owing to the various deffrees of cohesion 
that some bodies are hard, and others sod ; that some are in a 
solid, others in a fluid state." Those bodies whose particles 
are most intimately united, cohere with the greatest force and 
exhibit the moiit indissoluble texture, the most unyielding 
tenacity. Heat has a considerable influence upon the cohesive 
powers of bodies ; and, if increased to a certain degree, it will 
throw the particles of bodies out of the sphere of each other's 
attraction. Thus* the particles of water cohere; but when 
heated so as to boil, they go oflf in steam. The same is observa- 
ble of other bodies. 

4. *' It is the attraction of cohesion which restores to steam 
and to vapour its liquid form ; which unites into drops of rain 
the misty particles of the dissolving clouds ; which, also, col- 
lects from the humid atmosphere Aat moisture which settles 
in the form of dew." The terms cohesive^ adhesive, and captl' 
lary attraction, are, in many instances, used indiscriminately ; 
though the two latter are used in a more restricted ^ense. 
Adhesion denotes that attraction Which exists between con- 
tiguous particles of diflerent bodies ; and capillary attraction, 
that power by which fluids are attracted up capillary tubes. 

&. Water will ascend small capillary tubes nearly or quite to 
the top. It will also ascend the pores of a sponge, or |iny 
other porous substance, which is caused by the water's being 
attracted by that substance. It is probably by this power Uiat 
the watery juices are made to ascend the pores of vegetables, 
and also, that water is drawn to the tops of the highest Aioon- 
tains, from which it issues in springs and flows down. The 
attraction of gravitation is that force by which bodies at a dii^ 
tanoe are dnwn toward each other ; though, in a more restricted 
sense, it is used to express that force by which all bodies near 
dto sur&ce of the eaith are drawn toward its centre. 

d. The attraction of gravitation operates on bodies or col- 
lective masses of matter ; whereas cohesion takes place chiefly 
between particles of the same body. Gravitation takes place 
between all bodies, though ever so remote from each other; 
while cohesion aflects such only as are near and apparently 
contiguous. Although gravitation acts upon all the particles 
of bodies, as weU as on the collective masses, yet homes of a 
hard or soUd form, by means of their cohesion, so far resist the 
•iSects of gravitation as to retain their figune. 
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t. Am bU the pdnlelet of bodies {Mmmch Bttratition^ Iha dmM 
ptftieles oxMt in a giTen body the mater will be itg attrBetkif 
power. Hence it appears, that the attraetiTe power of aoy 
body is proportional to its quantity of matter. The earth con** 
Attin^ of * much greater quantity of matter than any body in 
itg licinity^ the foree of its attraction must^ of codtse, uur exceed 
tliAt of any body dll or near its fenr&ce. Consequently, bodies 
liter the earth, if unsupported, fall to the ground. 

8l Bodies near the earth's sur&ce, if supported, press upon 
the object which prevents thlnr &11 with a force equal to that 
with which they gravitate toward the earth< Thui force, oi^ 
downward tendency of a body, is usually teflned its weightf 
and is proportional to its quantity of matter. Though all bodies, 
al a given distance, attract each other with a force directly pro- 
poftional to the quHntity of matter or numbet of particles they 
eontiun, yet, this force, in bodies of a givfen quantity, varieii 
leeording to their distances. The nearer bodies approach each 
other the more powerfully they attract 

9. Hence it is found, that the power of gravity is greatest ai 
tike sur&ce of the earth ; that bodies high in tne atmosphere 
Ire Bcied upon less the fiirther they are removed horn its 
Borface. It nas also been proved, that Ae force of gravity 
diminishes downwtird from die earth'i surfiice to its centre, 
where it is nothing. By the power of gravitation all bodies 
elevated above the earth will, if not supported by other bodies, 
Idl to its surface in a direct course toward its centre. By the 
lune power sdl bodies on the earth, liaving a tendency toward 
its centre, are kept stl^y on its surfiice. 

10. Though it must require a greater atttractiv^ force to move 
a large mass of matter than a smaller one, yet each mass, being 
attracted by a force exactly proportional to its quantity, will be 
equally impelled by such force. Hence, all bodies at equal 
distances from the earth will fall with equal velocities. It ^vas, 
indeed, formerly thought that smoke, steam, d&c, possessed no 
Weight, no gravitating powers; but later experiments have 
shown that these are equally obedient to the general law as 
bodies more dense, and that it is owing to the density of the 
Btmosphere Uiat such light bodies ascend, or are prevented 
from falling. 

11. Were falling bodies moved only by one impulse from 
Attraction, the power of gravity not continuing to act on them 
during their descent, tfiey would fall^^ from whatever height, 
^th uie same equable or uniform motion through their whole 
^ourse, passing through equal spaces in equal times. But 
^ling bodies (lo not move in this manner* They fiiU with 
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accelertUed,te.canHnnally increased w^Aotities, ^'Thkaceel* 
erated motion is produced by the constant action of ^Tity^ 
which, by adding a new impulse at every instant, giwes an 
additional velocity every particle of time." 

13.' Bodies thrown perpendicularly upward move with a 
retarded velocity : tlie same ^vity wluch would, accelerate 
their descent retards their motion upward, till, overcoming the 
force with which they were thrown up, they will return to the 
earth in a length of time equal to that of their ascent As all 
bodies gravitate toward the earth, so the earth itself ^vitates 
equally towards all bodies. We do not, indeed, see it moving 
towards fallin? bodies, because the earth, being immensely lar* 
ger than any bodies on its surface, its motion must be infinitely 
small in comparison with theirs. 

13. **It is observable that though bodies gravitate toward 
the earth's centre, it is not any thing at the centre that causes 
this attraction. The whole mass of the earth is the attractinjfr 
body, and the cause of weiriit Gravity is a universal princi- 
ple : it is that which, in the liands of the Creator, first formed, 
and still maintains the earth in a globular shape: it is that 
which preserves every thing, animate and inanimate, on its 
surface." 

14. It is this attraction of gravitation, distributed through 
the planetary world, Uiat keeps all those lar^ bodies in their 
OToper orbits, and preserves them from running into disorder. 
Tins evidently manifests the wisdom of God in the plan uf the 
universe. Nothing less than infinite Wisdom could have in- 
vented this plan, and nothing less than almighty Power could 
have put it in operation. — JuveKilb Philosopher. 



LESSON LXXYI. 
America. 

1. Here the free spirit of mankind at length 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall place 
A limit to the ffiant's unchained strength. 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race. 
For, like the comet's way through infinite space* 
Stretches the long untravelled path of light 
Into the depths of ages : we may trace, 
Afar, Uie brightening glory of its flight. 

Till the receding rays are lost to human sight 
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2* Europe is given a pr^y to sterner fates, 

And writhes in Rh&cklcs ; strong the arms that chain • 
To earth her struggling multitude of states ; 

' 8he too is strong, and might not chafe in vain 
Ajrainst them, hut shake oif the vampire train 
T^at batten on her blood, and break their net. 
Yes, she shall look on brighter da3rs, and gain 
The meed of worthier deeds ; the moment set 

To rescue and raise up, draws near, but is not yet 

3. But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall, 
But wi^ thy children ; thy maternal care. 
Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all ; 
These are thy fetters ; seas and stormy air 
Are the wide barrier of thy borders, where 
Amonff thy gallant sons that ruard thee well. 
Thou uiugnest at enemies : who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 
How happy, in thy kp^ the sons of men sliall dweU. 

Bryant. 
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The Torrid and lYigid Zones, 

1. How oblique and faintly looks the sun on yonder climates, 
far removed from him ! How tedious are the winters there ! 
How deep the horrours of the nighi, and how uncomfortable 
even tlie light of day! The freezing winds employ their 
fiercest breath, yet are not spent with blowing. Tne sea, 
which elsewhere is scarce confined within its limits, lies here 
immured in walls of crystal. 

% The snow covers the hills, and almost fills the lowest val- 
leys. How wide and deep it lies, incumbent over the plains, 
hiding the sluggish rivers, the shrubs, and trees, the dens of 
beasts, and mansions of distressed and feeble men! See! 
where they lie confined, hardly secure against the raging cold, 
or the attacks of the wild beasts, now masters of the wasted 
field, and forced by hunger out of the naked woods. 

3. Yet, not disheartened, (such is the force of human breasts,) 
but thus provided for, by art and prudence, the kind, compen* 
sating gifts of Heaven,* men and their herds may wait for & 
release. For at length the sun, approaching, melts the snow*^ 
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pets longing men at liberty, and f^fforda them means atid time 
to make prorision a^inst the next "return of cold. 

4. It breaka the loy fetters of the main ; where vast sea* 
monsters pierce through floating islands, with arms which can 
withstand the crystal rock ; while others, who, of themselres, 
peem great as inlands, are by their bulk alone armed against all 
but man ; whose superiority over creatures of such stupendous 
size and force, should make him mindful of his privilege of 
reason, and force him humbly to adore the gr^t Composer 
of these wondrous frames, aijd Author of his own superiour 
^visdom. 

5. But, leaving these dull climates, so little favoured by the 
sun, for.those happier regions on which be looks more kindly, 
rnaking perpetual summer, how great an iteration ^o we ^nfi \ 
His purer light confounds weak-sighted mortals, pieveed by his 
scorching beams. Scarce can they tread the fflowin^ ground. 
The air uiey breathe cannot enough abate the fire wfai(£ bums 
within their panting breasts. Their bodies melt. Overcome 
and fainting, they seek the 4ia4e, ai)d wait thp cool reiVesh- 
ments of the night Yet oft the bounteous Creator bestows 
other refreshn^ents. If e casts a veil of clouds before theiq, ||nd 
rabes gentle finales ; favoured by which the men and beasts 
pursue their labours ; and plants, refreshed by dews and showers, 
can gladly bear, the warmest sunbeams.— ^^aftesburVi 
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Religion, 



1. We pity a man who has no religion in his heart, no high tnd 
irresistible yearnings aflter a. better, holier existence ; who is 
contented with the sensuality ^nd grossQess of earth ; whose 
spirit never revolts at the darkness of his prison house, nor 
exalts at the thought of its 0nal emanci{mtion. We pity him^ 
for he afTonls no evidenise of his high o^gin, no manifestation 
of that intellectual prerogative which r^nde^l him a delognted 
lord of the visible creatioUf 

2. He can rank no Jiiffher than anim^ nature ; the spirttual 
could never stoop so \owiy. To seek fbr beastly excitements ; 
to minister with i^ bountiful hand to stnipg^ and depraved appe* 
thei, are 4ie attributes of the animal alone. To limi( our hopea 

Mi aspimtions \q tlm life &nd world, is UH^ r^vmmg for >m 
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in the place of our birth, without erer liAing the veil of the 
horizon which bent orer our infancy'. 

3. There ia religion in every thing around ua, a eakn and 
holy religiea in the unhreathing things of nature, whieh nian 
would do well to imitate. It is a meek and Messed influence, 
atealing, as it were, unawares upon the heart. It comes, it has 
no terrour ; no gloom in its approaches. It has to rouse up 
the DaMons ; it & untrammelled by the creeds, aand unshadowed 
hy tne superstitions of man. 

4. It is fresh from the hands of the Author; and |rrDwing 
from the immediate presence of the Great Spirit which peri 
vades and quickens it It looks out from every star. It is 
among the nills and valleys of earth ; where the shmblesa 
mountain-top pierces the thin atmosphere of eternal winter ; 
or where the mighty frost fluctuates before the strong wind, 
with its dark waves of green foliage. 

5. It is spread out like a legible language upon the broad 
face of the unsleeping ocean. It is the poetry of nature. I| 
Is that iiplifU the spirit within it, imtil it is tall enough to over- 
look the shadows of our {dace of probation, whidi breaks, link 
jifter link, the^ diains that bind us to mortality ; and which 
opens to imagination a world of spiritual beauty and holiness. 

Sir Hukphrt Daty, 



LESSON LXXIX. 
JRmtoI Charms, 

1. Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain! 
Where health and plenty cheer the labouring swain ) 
Where smiling spring its earliest visits paid. 

And parting summer^s lingering blooms ^delayed; 

Dear lovely bow'rs of iqQocence and ease ! 

Seats of my youth, when ev'ry sport could please { 

2. How often have I loitered o'er thy green. 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 
How oAen have I paused on every charm. 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 
The decent church that topped tne neighbouring hill ; 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shaaei 
For talking age and whispering lovers madct 
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& ^P^ often have I blessed the coming day, 

"^^en toil, remitting, lent its turn to play ; $ 

And all the Tillage train, from labour free, t 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree I ii 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, i 

Tht young contending as the old surveyed ! V 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er ike ground, \ 

And flHffhts of art, and feats of strength went round ; } 

And still as each repeated pleasure tired, i 
Succeeding sports the mirtnful band inspired t 

. . 4> The dandng pair, that simply sought renown, 
By holding out, to tire eacn other down ; 
Tiie swain, mistrustless of his smuhed fece, 
While secret laughter tittered round the place 2 
The bashful virnn's sidelong looks of love ; 
The matron's gunce, that would those looks reproTa. 

V 

& Sweet was the sound, when ofl, at evening's dosei 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow. 
The mingling notes came softened from bdow. 

* 

6. The swain, responsive as the milk-maid sung ; 
The sober herd, that lowed to meet her young ; 
The noisy feese, that gabbled o'er the pool ; 
The playful children, just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog's voice, that bayed the whisp'ring wind ; 
And the loud bugh that spoke the vacant mind : 
These all, in soft confusion, sought the shade» 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. . 

GoLOfMlTK. 



LESSON LXXX. 
Washington's Love to his Mother, 

1 . Immediately after the organization of the present govern* 
ment. General Washington repaired to Fredericksburg to pay 
his humble duty to his mother, preparatory to his departure 
for New York. An affecting scene ensued. The son feelingly 
remarked the ravaffes which a torturing disease had mude upon 
the aged fhime of his mother, and thus addressed her : 



5. ** The people, madam, bave been pleaaedf with the moal 
iiatterinff unanimity, to elect me to the chief mairistracy of theaa 
United States ; but before I can assume the umctioni of my 
office, I hare come to bid you an affectionate fiirewelL So 
soon as the publick business, which must necessarily be encoun- 
tered in arraninn§f a new rovemment, can be disposed oi, I 
will hasten to Virginia, and'* — 

3. Here the matron interrupted. ^Mv son, you will see 
me no more. Mj peat a^, and the disease which is fast 
approaching my Titab, warn me that I shall not be long of the 
-world. I trust in God I am somewhat prepared for a better. 
8nt go, George, fulfil the high destinies which flea Fen appears 
to asaign you : go, niy son, and may that Heaven's, ana your 
mothers blessing, be with you always." 

4. The premdent was deeply affected. His head rested upon 
the ahouloer of his parent, whose aged arm feebly, yet fondly, 
encircled his neck. That brow, on which fame had wreathed 
the purest laurel virtue ever gave to created man, relaxed from 
its lofty bearing. That look which could have awed a Roman 
senate in its Fabrician day, was bent in filial tenderness upon 
the time-worn features of the venerable matron. 

f^ The great man wept A thousand recollections crowded 
upon his mind, as memory, retracing scenes long past, carried 
him back to the paternal mansion, and the days of his youth, 
and there the centre of attraction was his mother ; whose care, 
instructions, and discipline, had prepared him to reach the top* 
most height of laudable ambition ; yet how were his glories 
forffotten while he gazed upon her firom whom, wasted by time 
and malady, he must soon part with, to meet no more. 

6. The matron's predictions were true. The disease whieh 
so long had preyed upon her frame completed its triumph, and 
she expired at me age of eiffhty-five, confiding in the promises 
of immortality to the humble oeliever. 
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Portrait of a Worldly Wowutn. 

1. A WOMAN has spent her youth without the practice of an^ 
remarkable virtue, or the commission of any thing which is 
flagrantly wrong ; and she is now united with a man, whose 
moral endowments are not more distinguished than her own, 
but who is industrious, rich, and prosperous. Against &e con- 
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IMxioA rfM had no objection ; aiid U u iriiit her ftieiida enii^ 

2. Hti standing in Mfe is respectable'; and they bo A pots 
%long without scandal, bat widiont mnch approbation of their 
e>wn eonscieneesy and ifithont any loud applame from others; 
€or the lore of the world is the princi}rfe which predoninateB 
in their bosoms ; and the world never higUy praises its own 
votariee. 

3k She is not absolutely destitute of the external appearance 
of mligion ; IcAr die constantly attends church in the aftemooii, 
unless die is detained by her guests ; and in the morning, unleas 
t^ is kept at home by a sli^t indisposition, or unftround^ 
weather, which she supposes happens more frequendy on Sun- 
days than other days, and whicn, it must be eonfesaed, are 
■ereral degrees less inconvenient and less unj^easant than 
similar causes, which prevent her from going to a party o£ 
pleasure. 

4. Tins, however, is the end of her relidon, such as it is; 
ibr, when she is at chureh, she does not think hersdf under 
eUigaticms to attend to what is passing there, and to jois in 
the worship of her Maker. She cannot, witfi pro]Hrte^, be 
called a woman professing godliness ; for she makes no puWck 
'profiMsion of love to- her Saviour: she does only what is 
eostoniaiy ; and she would do stUl leas if the omission were 
decorous. 

6. Of domestiffk religion there is not even a semblanoe, A3 
her husband does not think proper to pray with his ftmily, 
so she does not think proper to pray with her children, pr to 
instruct diem in the doctrines and duties of ChnstiaBity. On 
die Gospel, however, no ridicule nor contempt is east; and 
twice or thriee in a ^ear, thanks are given to Qod at her taUe; 
dttt is, when a minister of religion is one of her quests. 

'6. No time being consumed in devotion, much is left Ibr the 
care of her house, to which she attends with worldly discretion. 
Her husband is industrious in acquiring wealth, and she is 
equally industrious in spending it in such a manner as to keep 
up a genteel appearance. She is prudent in managing her 
amiirs, and sufTers nothing to be wasted through thoughtless- 
ness. In a word, she is a reasonable economist ; and mere is 
a loud call, though she is affluent, that she should be so, as her 
expenses are necessarily great. 

7. But she is an economist, not for the indigent, imt for her- 
self; not that she may increase her means of doing ffood, but 
that she may adorn her person, and the persons of ner chil- 
dsen, with gold, and pearu, and co9Uy array ; not that she may 
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adke B fmlfor the poor, Uie nudnwd, the kiiie« and Iha 1iliiid« 
but tfaBtihe iBBy make a dinner or a supper for her rich iiei|^ 
bosra, who will hid her again. 

8. Though the preparations for these ezpensiTe dimng and 
•veiling paraea are more irksome than the toils of the ooomMMi 
kbovrer, jet she submits to them with readiness ; for tike knres 
the world, and she lores the approbation which she hopes the 
world will bestow on the brilliancy of her decorations, and the 
ezqnisite taste of her high-seasoned via]^ and delidons wines« 
For thia reputation she foregoes the pleasure which she would 
feel in giving bread to the fatherless, and in kindling the cheer^ 
fal fire on the hearth of the aged widow. Thus, though she has 
manj guests at her board, yet she is not hospitable ; and, Uiouf^ 
ahe givea much away, yet she is not charitable ; for she gives 
to tluMe who stand in no need of her giAs. 

9. I call not this woman completely selfish ; for she loves 
her fiunily. She is sedulous in conferring on her daughters a 
polite education, and in settling them in the world as reputably 
as idle is established herself. For her sons she is still more 
anxious ; because the sons of the rich are too much addicted 
to extravagance ; and she is desirous to preserve them from 
dissipations, which \yould tarnish the good name that she would 
have them enjoy in the world, and which, above all, would 
impair their fortunes. 

10. But here her affection terminates. She loves nothing 
out of the bosom of her own family : for the poor and the 
wretched she has no regard. It is not strictly accurate to say, 
that she bestows nothmg on them; because she sometimes 
ffives in publick charities, when it would not be decent to with- 
hold her donations ; and she sometimes gives more privately, 
when she is warmly solicited, and when all her friends and 
neighbours give: but, in both cases, she concedes her alms 
with a cold and unwilling mind. She considers it in the same 
light as her husband views the taxes which he pays to the 
government, as a debt which must be discharged, but from 
which she would be glad to escape. 

11. As a rational woman, however, must not be supposed 
to conduct herself without reason, she endeavours to nnd ex- 
cuses for her omissions. Her first and great apology iih ^^t 
she has poor relations to provide for.^ Ip this apology there is 
truth. Mortifying as she feels it to be, it must be confessed 
that she is clogffed with indigent connexions, who are allowed 
to come to her house when sne has no apprehension that they 
will be seen by her wealthy visitants. 

12. As it would be a gross violation of decency, and wha' 
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epHjr one irQiild condemn u monstrous^ (br k#v<l(9 .ptrinH 
tlipiD to frmuik whon she it to able to rdiere tfaw^ ilui: doeif 
Jlndeed, bestow something on them ; but she gires it vptLXJfifAyf 
mbicti^y, wod faftughtilj^. She flatters httseU; hoir«r«^, O^t 
ibft has mam (kne evesy thing which can with justice be 
demanded of her* and that other indigent persoaui have not a 
ehnm on' her bountr. 

IX Another apology is, Uiat the poor are yieious, and do not 
desenre her beneficeni^ By their idleness and intemperance 
they hare brought theroselFes to poverty. They hare little 
regard to truth ; and, though it must be allowed ttiat their dis^ 
tress is not altogether imagmaiy, ^et they are er&t disposed to 
exaggerate thdr sufferings. VVlnle they are ready to devour 
t>ne another, they are envious toward the rich, and the kind^ 
ness of* their ben^^tors they commonly repay with ingratitude. 

14 To justify these charges she can produce many Bxam-^ 
pies ; and she deems that they are sufficient excuses for her 
ytmoX of humanity. But she forgets, in the mean while, tlrnt. 
the Christian woman, who sincerely loves God and her: neiffh-* 
l^omv Ui imitation of her heavenly Father, is kind ta the evilaa 
w«U as tbt good, to the unthanknil as well as the gratafiiL 

FsssitAir. 
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h Haii., lovely povrar ! whose bosom heaves ibk sigh. 
When fancy pidnts the scene of deep distreiui; 
Whose tears spcMittmeous crystallize the eye, 
When rigid &te denies the power to bless. 

S. Not aH the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flow'ry meads, can with that sigh compaiei 
Nor dewdrops glittering in the morning ray. 
Seem ne'er so beauteous as that fiilhng tear. , 

9l Devoid of &ar, the fawns around thee play ; ' 
Emblem of peace, the dove before thee ffies : 
No blood-stained traces mark thy blameless way; 
Beneath thy feet no>hapless insect dies. 

4. Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead with me^ 
To spring At partridge from the guileful foe; 
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IVom#eeiel sntret the stragsiin; faii4 to Ami 
And stop the hand upraised to gire the blow* 

ftp And when the air with heat meridian gkiiwi» 

And natore droope beneath the eonqnVin| gkan^ 
Let na, alow wand^rinir where the eurrent Amii 
Bare sinking flies that float along the stream. 

6. Or torn to nobler, greater tasks Uyr care. 

To me thy sybiiMtthetick pftB impart; 
Teach me in mendship^s gnef to bear a riiarey 
And jnitty boast the gen'rons feeling heart. 

7. Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan's grief; 

With timely aid the widow's woes assuage ; 
To mis*ry's moving cries to yield relief; 
And be the sme resource of drooping age* 

& So when the genial spring of life shall fade, 
And siidung nature own the dread decay, 
Some soul congenial then may lend its aid, 
Apd ji)d the close of life's eventful day. 
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I4ne$ #» iii Jkatk of m^ mmck lovid h^anL 

1. 1 ukspmy hands upon her brow and it mm damp and cold. 
Her deep Miie eye was f^aied pmd fixed, the fisaiffiil tale 

was told ; 
I gently pressed her lltUe lips, I. feU her parting breath, 
I naaeu npon her Uttle jGgtce, I asked i;an .thjs be doa^ T 

2. lllaid her Utde body dojwn, the yital.mrk h^d fled; 

I gaied affain upon my phiU, the Iprely, and.the dead : 
Am that near little face was theie, ^o peaceful and so mOd ; 
I could not wish her baok iigain ; but, ah, she was n^ child I 

3. Ah, could I mounuher little heart no longer heaved with pain; 
That sickness could no more distress, nor f(?ver perdb a^^ain ; 
Thai jibe now drank from that pure stream whence hving 

fountains flow. 
Escaped from life's dread bufl*eting, its sorrows and its woT 



4. No : thotqfk t bod of promise, thou, my bright my pre cions 
one; • 
*" And though my heart had well nigh bunt, when death his 

' work> had done ; 
Ami though ftill many a weary hour thy infant smiles be^jled, 
I would not wish thee back again, my childj my loDcly mild ! 

6. No : to thy mother's fostering arms thou wast but lent, not 
given ; 
And thou hast early found thy way into thy Kiative heaven ; 
Now in the bosom of thy God, from every sorrow free, 
I would not Ymh thee back again, but I would go to thee* 

Charlotte. 
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71u Land of owr Birth. 

1. There is not a spot in diis wide peopled earthy 
So dear to the heart as the land of our birth : 
Tb the home of our ehOdhood ! the beautiful 8)[>ot 
Which mem'ry retains when all is forgot 

May the blessing of God 
Ever hallow the sod. 
And its valleys and hills by our children be trod. 

% Can the language of strangers, in accent unknown. 
Send a thrill to our bosom like that of our own? 
The fiice may be fair, and the smile may be bland, 
But it breathes not the tones of our dear native laad. 

There's no soot on earth 
Like*the land of our birth. 
Where heroes keep guard o*er the altar and hearth 1 

d. How sweet is the language which taught us to blend 
The dear names of parent, of husband, and friend ; 
Which taught us to lisp on our mother's soft breast» 
The ballads she siing as she rocked us to rest 

May the blessing of God 
Ever hallow the sod, 
And its valleys and hills by our children be trod. 

Southern CLARioir. 
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f%t Dfing Man to %U WatdL 

1. Token of a Minted mother, 

By her dying hand l)estowed, 
Oft nare I, by thee admonished, 

Turned my feet in dut3r'f road. 
Oft IVe sought the shrine of pleasure, 

Oft in prayer IVe bowed the knee ; 
But by Kght or gloom surrounded. 

Each event was marked by thee. 

S. Time its ceaseless finger tracing, 

0*er thy ever-changing face, 
Tells of life that's qiUckJy fleeting. 

And of honrs that wear apace : 
All my hours on thee are noted, 

Eyerjr moment as it passed ; 
And, still feithful, thou art pointing 

To my d3ring hour at laat 

3. Oft Fve blamed thy tardv movements, 

When some fiirourite bliss was ni^h ; 
When my pulse with hope was beatmg, 

As the future lured my eye ; 
When bright pleasure shone aromid mey 

And the scene was all delight, 
I hare murmured at thy fleetness. 

And condemned thy speedy flight. 

4. Though my pulse is wildly throbbing, 

Yet unchanged and calm thou art| „| 
And thy movements will not vary >• 

When Death's fingers grasp my heart 
Thy hand will mark that coniing moment* 

Soon to seal my earthly doom ; 
Nor nause when loud the bell resounding. 

Toll's a death knell o'er my tomb. — Coua» 

LiTSRARY GaZSTTB. 
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LESSON LXXXYI. ' 

7%e Joumef rfaDof. A Pidiwre tf Hmm,% Life. 

1. Obidah, the son of Abennna, left the cartYa^sanr evljT 
in the morning, and pursued hb journey through the plains of 
Indostan. He was fresh and vigorous with rest; he was ani- 
mated with hope ; he was incited by desire ; he walked swiftly 
forward over the ralleys, and saw the hills gradually rising 
before him. 

% As he passed along, his ears were delighted widi the 
morning song of the bira of paradise ; he was fanned by the 
last flutters of the sinking breeze, and sprinkled with dew from 
ffroves of spices. He sometimes contemplated the towering 
height of the oak, monarch of the hills ; and sometimes caught 
the gentle fragrance of the primrose, eldest daughter of the 
spring : all his senses were gratified, and all care was banished 
from Ms heart 

3. Thus he went on, till the sun approached his meridian, 
and the increased heat preyed lipon his strength ; he then looked 
round about him for some more commodious path. He saw, 
on his right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its shades as a 
sign of invitation ; he entered it, and found the coolness and 
verdure irretfistibly pleasant. 

4. He did not, however, forget whither he was travelling ; 
but found a narrow wa}r, bordered with flowers, which appeared . 
to have the same direction with the main road ; and was pleased 
that, by this happv experiment, he had found means to unite 
pleasure with business, and to gain the rewards of diligence 
without sufiering its fatigues. 

5. He, therefore, still continued to walk for a time, withoul 
the least remission of his ardour, except that he was sometimes 
tempted to stop by the musick of the oirds, which the heat had 
assembled in the shade ; and sometimes amused himself with 
plucking the flowers that covered the banks on either side, or 
the fruits that hung upon the branches. 

6. At last the green path be^n to decline from its first ten 
dency, and to wind among hills and thickets, cooled with 
fountains, and murmuring with waterfalls. Here Obidah paused 
for a time, and began to consider whether it were longer safe 
to forsake the known and common track ; but remembering 
that the heat was now in its greatest violence, and that the plain ^ 
was dusty and uneven, he resolved to pursue the new path. 
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Rrhich he f iippoBed only to make a few meanders, in eompli- 
ince with the vaneties of the ground, and to end at last in the 
common road. 

7. Haring thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his pace, 
though he suspected that he was not ffaining ground* This 
uneasiness of his mind inclined him to lay hold on every new 
object* and give way to every sensation that might sooth of 
divert him. He listened to every echo ; he mounted every hill 
for a fresh prospect ; he turned aside to every cascade ; and 
pleased himself with tracing the course of a gentle river that 
rolled among the trees, and watered a large region with inav* 
xnerable circumvolutions. 

8» In these amusements the hours passed away unaccounted ; 
his deviations had perplexed his memory, ana he knew not 
toward what point to travel. He stood pensive and confused, 
afraid to ^o forward lest he should go wrong, yet eoBscioos 
that the tune of loitering was now past While he was thus 
tortured with uncertainty, the sky was overspread with clouds ; 
the day vanished from before him ; and a suaden tempest gath- 
ered round his head. 

d. He was now roused by his danger to a ouick and painftri 
remembrance of his folly ; ne now saw how nappiness is lost 
when ease is consulted ; he lamented the unmanly impatience 
that prompted him to seek shelter in the ^rove ; and despised 
the petty curicsiiy that led him on from tnfle to trifle. While 
he was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of 
thunder broke his meditation. 

10. He now resolved to do what yet remained in his power, 
to tread back the ground which he had passed, and try to find 
some issue where the wood might open into the plain. He 
prostrated himself on the grouna, and recommended his life to 
the Lord of Nature. He rose with confidence and tranquillity, 
and pressed on with resolution. The beasts of the desert were 
in motion, and on every hand were heard tlie mingled howls 
of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration. All the horroura 
<^ darkness and solitude suiTounded him : the winds roared in 
the woods ; and the torrents tumbled from tlie hills. 

11. Thus forlorn and dbtressed, he wandered ti^rough the 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, or whether he 
was every moment drawing nearer to safety, or to destruction. 
At length, not fear, but labour, began to overcome him ; his 
breath cprew short, and bis knees trembled ; and he was on the 
•point 01 Iving down in resignation to his fate, when he beheld, 
through the brambles, the ^mmer of a taper. 

IZ He ftdvftnc^d tQWfiid the light, and findio^ tbut it pro- 
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Meded from the cottage of a hermit, he caDed humbly at the 
doorf and obtained admission. The old man set before lam 
such provisions as he had collected for himself, on which Obidih 
fed with eagremess and gratitude. 

13. When the repast was over, *' Tell me," naid the heitnit, 
H hy what chance thou hast been brought hither ? I have been 
now twenty yean an inhabitant of the wildemew, in which I 
neter saw a man before." Obidah then related die oecurreneea 
of his journey, without any concealment or palliation. 

14. ^ Son,''' said the hermit, " let the errours and follies, the 
dangers and escape of this day, sink deep into thy heart 
Remember, my son, that human life is die journey of a day. 
We rise in tlie morning of youth, full of vigour, and full of 
expectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope, with g^y^ty 
and with diligence, and travel on a while in the direct road of 
pie^ towards the mansions of rest 

Id. ^ In,a short time, we remit our fervour, and endeavour to 
find tome mitigation of our dutv*, and some more cAsy means 
of obtaining the same end. We then relax our vigouTt and 
resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a distance ; but 
rely upon our own constancy, and venture to approach what we 
tesolve never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of ease, and 
repose in the shades of security. 

16. " Here the heart softens, and vigilance subsides; we are 
then willing to inquire whether another advance cannot be 
made, and whether we may not, at least, turn our eyes upon 
the gardens of pleasure. We approach them with scruple and 
hesitation; we enter them, but enter timorous and trembling; 
and al^vays hope to pass through them without losinff the road 
-of virtue, whicli, for a while, we }ceep in our sight, and to wlddl 
•ve purpose to return. But temptation succeeds temptation, 
and one compliance prepares us for another ; we in time lose 
the happiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet with sensoal 
gratifications. 

17. ** By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of our original 
intention, and quit the only adequate object of rational desire. 
We entangle ourselves in business, immerge ourselves in luzmr, 
sttd rove through the labyrinths of inconstancy, tUl the dark- 
ness of old age begins to invade us, and disease and uudetv 
obstruct our way. We then look back upon our lives with 
horrour, with sorrow, with repentance ; and wish, but too oflsn 
vainly wish, that we had not forsaken the ways of virtue, 

18. ** Hqipy are they, my son, who shaU learn from thy 
example, not to despair ; but shall remember, that, though the 
day is past, and their strength is wastedi diere yet reoaios. one 
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mMari to ht made ; tliat refomuition is nerer hopelesiK nor ■»• 
core endetiroun ever unassisted ; tliat the wanderer wmj at 
kflBgtfa return after all his erroun ; and that he who iaoplotea 
strnigth and courap^e from abore, shall find danger and dincnR j 
^f9 way before hun. Go now, my son» to thy repoae ; coia- 
aft tkjrself to the care of Omnipotence ; and when ma morning 
cdk afain to toil, be^ anew thy journey and thy life." 

Dr. JoHiiaoiu 



LESSON LlKXXTIL 
8Uam4M>ats on ike BUssimppL 

!• t^ftE advantage of steatfi-boats, mat as it is ererywhera^ 

ii«o where be appreciated as on me Mississippi The dia- 
Jkiai iM>iat8 of the Ohio and Mississippi used to be separated 
fiom New Orleans by an internal obstruction, far more ibrmi^ 
dable in the passing than the Atlantick. If I may use a hard 
word, they are now brought into juxtaposition, 

% To fed what an inrention this is for these regions, one 
moat have seen and felt, as I have seen and felt, the difficulty 
and danger of forcing a boat against the current of these migh^ 
riTers^ en which a progress oi ten miles in a day is a good one. 
Indeed^ those huge and unwieldy boats, the barges in which a 
gnat proportion «f the articles from New Orltens used to be 
timnsjMrted to the upper country, required twenty or thirty 
ktaida to work them. 

'. 3. I have seen them, day after day, on the lower portions of 
iha Hisaissippi, where there was no other way of workinff thera 
up than carrying out a cable half a mile in length, in adiranee 
of the ber^e, and fastening it to a tree. The hands on board 
then draw it up to the tree. While this is transacting, another 
yawl, still in advance of that, has ascended to a higher tree, 
aitfl made another caUe fast to it, to be ready to be drawn upon 
ftf aoon as the first is coiled. This is the most dangerous aad 
fatiguing way of all, and six miles' advance in a oay is good 
iMTOgress. 

4. It is now refreshing, and imparts a fceUng of energy and 
power to the beholder, to see the large and beautiful steam-boala 
scudding up the eddies, as though on the wing, and, when diey 
have run out the eddy, strike the current The foam bursts in 
a sheet quite over the deck. She quivers for a moment wUh 
die coBciissioli ; and then, as though she had coUoeted her 
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enersy, and vanquished her enemy, she resumes her stately 
mardi, and mounts asainst the current, five or six miles an hour, 
& I have travelled in this way, for days together, more than 
a hundred miles in a day, against the current of the Mississippi, 
The difficulty of ascending used to be the only circumstance 
of a voyage that was dreaded in the anticipation. This diffi- 
culty now disappears, A familj^ in Pittsburgh wishes to make 
a sodal visit to a kindred family on Red river. The trip is 
but two thousand miles. They ail go together ; servants, bag* 
ffage, or ^'plunder," as the phrase is, to any amount. In twelve' 
days they reach the point proposed, 

6. Even the return is but a short voyage. Surely the people 
of this country will have to resist strong temptations, if they 
do not become a social people. You are invited to a breakfast 
at seventy miles' distance. You go on board the passing steam- 
boat, anci awake in the morning in season for your appointment 
The day will probably come, when the inhabitants mfke wann 
and sickly regions of the lower points of the Mis9issippi wiB 
take their periodical migrations to the north, with the geeae 
and swans of the gulf, and with them return in the winter. 

7. A sea-voya^, after all that can be said in its favour, is a 
veiry difierent thmg from all this. The barren and boundless 
expanse of waters soon tires upon evpry eye but a seaman's, 
I wy nothing of fastening tables, and holding fast to beds, or 
inability to write or to cook. I leave out of sight sea-sickncssi 
and the danger of descending to those sea-green caves, of whicb 
poetry has so much to say. Here you are always near the shore, 
always see the green earth, can always eat, write^ and sleeps 
undisturbed. Yqu can always obtain cream, fowls, vegetables* 
fruit, wUd game ; and, in my mind, there is no kind of compari- 
son between the comforts and discomforts of a sea and river 
voyage. 

8. A stranger to this mode of travelling would find it difficult 
to describe his impressions upon first descending tlie Missis- 
sippi in one of the better steam-boats. He contemplates the 
prodigious establishment, with all its fitting of deck common, 
and ladies' cabin apartments. Over head, about himy and be« 
low him, all is life and movement He sees its splendid cabin, 
richly carpeted, its finishing of n^ahogany, its mirrors and fine 
furmture, its bar-room» and sliding-tables, to which eighty pas* 
sengers can sit down with comfort. 

Q» ThiB ftre is fumptuous, and every thing in a style of 
splendour, order, quiet, and regularity, &r exceeding tiiat of 
tavj^rns in general. You read, you converse, you walk, yon 
slesp« as you choose $ tor custom has prescril^ed that every 
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HiAg shall be without ceremony. The raried and Terdant 
ac c aeiy shifts around you. The trees, the ^reen islands, haTe 
an appearance, as by enchantment, of moving by you. The 
tirer-nnrU vith their white and extended Knes, are wheeling 
tiieir fliffht above you. 

10. Trie sky is bright The river is dotted with boats above 
you, beside, and below you. You hear the echo of their buglea 
ireverberating from the woods. Behind the Wooded point, you 
aee the ascending oolumn of smoke rising above the trees, 
whieh announces that another steam-boat is approaching you< 
This moving pageant glides through a narrow passage between 
the main shore and an island, thick set with young cotton woods, 
so even, so regular, and beautiful^ that they seem to have been 
planted for a pleasure ground. 

1 1. As you shoot out again into the broad stream, you come 
In view of a plantation, with all its busy and cheerful accom- 
paniments. At other times, you are sweeping along, for many 
leagues together, where cither shore is a boundless and path* 
less wilderness. And the contract, which is thus so strongly 
forced upon the mind, of the highest improvement and me 
latest invention of art, with the most lonely aspect of a grand 
but desolate nature; the most striking and complete assem- 
Uage of splendour and comfort, the cheerf\ilness of a floating 
hotel, which carries, perhaps, two hundred guests, with a wild 
and uninhabited forest, one hundred miles in width, the abode 
only of owls, bears, and noxious animals ; this strong contrast 
produces, to me, at least, something of the same pleasant sensa- 
tion that is produced by lying down to sleep with the rain 
pouring on the roof immediately over head. — -T. Flint. 



LESSON LXXXYHL 
Advantages of Studying ERskfif, 

L Iv we consider the knowledge of history widi regard to 
its application, we shall find that it is eminently useful to us in 
three respects, namely, as it appears in a mofdly a political, and 
a religious poini of view. 

2. in a moral point of view^ it is beneficial to mankind at 
large, as the guide of their conduct. In a political, as it sug* 
gests useful expedients to those who exercise the publick offices 
of the state ; or as it enables us to form, by comparison tinth 
those who have gone before Aem, a just estimate of their 
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of aU^QVORtg. 

3- Tbe ftcultiev of tbe nou\ use unproved by fs^vcWe \ and 
nothinff is more proper to enlarge, to quiekea, •/fti, to reSfH^ 
theiDv uiaq a suyvsej^ of the conduct ofioanHiad. Windf^ry wpr 
pKes lu with a detail of fads, aiid si|bmita them to esQawvat^ 
oelbre we are called into active li£p« By ohservatioi^ mi 
reflecdon upon others, we begin ^n early acquaintance im^ 
haman nature, extend our views of the moral wor]d« and ara 
enabled to acquire such a habit of discernment, and correctnfaa 
of iudranen^ as others obtain only by experience. 

4* Qy meditating on die liv^ of sages and heroes^ we ex^^ 
' dse our virtues in a review, and prepare them for approaehin^ 
acdon. We learn the modves, Uie opinions, and the passions 
of the men who lived beforq us ; and the fruH of diat study is 
|k more perfect knowledge of ourselves, and a correction of our 
friUnffs by thf ir examples. 

&* Experience and th^ knowledge of history reflect mutual 
light, and afford mutuid- assistance. Without t^e ionner« np 
one can act with address and dexterity. Withc^ut HUe Vitteiv 
no one can add to the natural resources of his owa niind f 
knowledge of those precepts and examples n^hiph bavf t9adc4 
to form the oharac^ and promote the glorv of enuoeiit iiiea» 
History contributes to divest us of many illibenil prc^udienef 
by enlarging our acquaintance with the world. It 9e^ itn al 
liberty from that blind pardality to our nadve coyntr^t whieh 
is |i sure mark of a contracted niund, when dne m/enX is not 
allowed to any other. 

6. This study, likewise, tends to strengthen our abhorrence 
of vice ; and creates a relish for true neatness and solid glory. 
We see the hero and the philosopher represented in their 
proper colours ; and aa magnanimity, honour, integrity, and 
generosity, when displayed m illustrious instances, naturally 
make a favourable impression on our piinds, our attachment to 
them is gradually formed. The fire of enthusiasm and of vir* 
^ens emuladon in lighted, and we long to practise wha^ we 
hnve been instruoted to approve, 

7* The love of our country naturally awakens in us a spirit 
of curiosity to inquire into the conduct of our ancestors, and tp 
learn the memorable events ef their history. Nothing that 
happened to them can be a matter of indiflerence to us. We 
nre their descendants! we reap die fruits of their publiek asM^ 
private labours, and we not only share the inheritance of tbiewr 
property, but derire reputetion from their noble acdonp. 



B. HiaiMy, coiMidered with respect to the nature or its sub- 
jects, may be divided into general and particular ; and with 
respect to tiine> into ancient and modtmk Ancient history 
conuncQces with the creationi and extends to ^e reirn of Char<< 
lemagnc, in the year of our Lord dffht hundred. Modem 
history, .beginning with that period^ reaches down to the present 
times. General nistory relates to nations and publick affairs^ 
and nay be subdivided into ecclesiastical and ciTil, or accord- 
ing to some writers, into sacred and profane. IKographv^ 
memoirs, and letters, constitute particular history. 8tatisticks 
refer to the present condition of nations. Geography and 
chronology are important aids, and give order, regularity, and 
clearness to alL — IkETTk 



LESSON LXXXUL 

Diifersity in the Human CharaeUr. 

1. Virtuous and vicious every man must be^ 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree ; 
The rogue and fool by fits n^ fidr and wise^ 
And e'en the best, by fits, what they despise. 

8. 'Tis but by part we follow good or il]» 
For vice, or virtne, self directs it still ; 
Each individual seeks a several goal ; 
But Heaven's great view is one, and that the^wkole | 
That counterworks each folly nnd caprice ; 
That disappoints the effect of every vice ; 
Tliaf liappy frailties to all ranks applied ; 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride. 
Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chleC 
To kincs presiimption, and to crowds belief 
Tharvirtue's end from vanity can raise, 
Which seeks no interest, no reward but jmuse | 
And buUd on wants, and on defects of mind. 
The joy, the peace^ the glory of mankind. 

8. Heaven, forming each on other to depend* 
A. master, or a servant, or a Mend, 
Bids each on other for assistance call^ 
Till one man's weakness grows the strength of dL 
Wants, fimilties, passions, closer still ally 
•t tThe common interest, or endear the tiei , 

la* 
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To tbofe V6 owe tru^ friendship^ lo^e tinMnib 
Jit^k iHHPefoU Joy that life inherito here ; 
Y0t ftom the Mme« we learn in its decline* 
Tj^oea joyit those loves, those inteieets to 
Taught iMdf by reason, half by mere decfift 
To welcome aeath, and calmly pass awny. 

4 "Whatever the passion, knowledge, ftme, or pd( 
Not one would change his neighoour with hiflis^ 
' The leamtd is h»ppyf nature to explore. 
The fool Is hai^y that he Imows no more; 
Hie rich is happy in the i>len^ given. 
The poor contents him with toe care of heareiL , 
See tne blind beffgar dance, the cripple sing, 
The sot a hero, lunatick a king ; 
The starving chymist in his golden views 
Supremely blest, the poet in nis muse. 

"Si See some strange comfort every state attend, 
And pride, bestowed on all, a conunon fiiend ; 
See some fit passion jereiy age supply, 
Hojpo travels dihroiigh, nor quits us when we die. 

6. Behold the child, by nature's kindly law. 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 
Some livdisr plaything gircMi his youth d^igbl ; 
A little louder, but as empty quite; 

fieaiA, gartcKB, gold, amuse Ins riper «tagi^ 
And.eams and ooHltttt*s are die toys of age | 
Pleas^ with Una Imwfale etitt, as that before; 
Till tinod lie sleeps, and life's poor phy is oVv. 

7. Memwhile cfMBicn silds, with nnrying tMt 
Those 9«lated donds mat ^beautify our ttiTa ; 
Each wasit of happiness by hope snpi^iea. 
And eaeh vaouttar of sense by bride* 

These buttd as Mst as kaowMge can destrogrt 
In foUy'j cup etfil fanghs the biM>ble, joy : 
One prospeot lost, another still we gain, 
And not « vMiitir is men in vain : 
ITen mean self*love oecomes, by foree divinob 
The scale to measure others' wants by thina. 
NRaoi tftd oonfsss, one comfort still nuist rise; 
*Tb this: tbongfa man's a fool,. yet Qop is wise. 



LESSON XC. 
Tlu B I ti fm . 

1. Tavr u* rie^nng 1 Wlio are fllMpiogt 

Chijdnni wmriM with ibeir fi^yi 
For the vttin of niElit are peepngt 

Aod the sun hVA ■onk am^. 
Aa ihe 4ew vpou the bloMoms 

Bow than on their sleader titain, ■ 
So, as li^t at theii own boBomi, 

Balmf ilitep tuth conquered ibem. 

3. They are sleeping ! Who are aleepingl 

Mortals, compuMd round with W0| 
Eyelids, wearied out with weepingi 

Close for very weakness now: 
And that short jelief from sorroW) 

Haraaaed nature shall sustain, 
Till thfijr wake again to-nion'ow, 

StreiigtbAQed to contend with pun I 

9. They arc Eleeping] Who are sleeping T 

Captives, in their gloomy ce]la ; 
Yet sweet lireauu we o'er thepi oreepisgf 

With their manV'poolDured spells. 
All they Jove, again th^ Qbjip iheffl ; 

Feel ag&in their Iqi^'JqM joys* 
But the luste witli whidi Viay gnup llwini 

£very Inry form doatroya. 

i. XhCT ftre peeping 1 Who »te ileoiiiiigl 

MjjBTfc >y weir Jiowd^d jp)Id ; 
Mi i».fim«r.nqw »re heaping 

Gem ,«>« powls Qf price miaii. 
Goldw clmn> tbeir iUinh* wir a m b ftr i 

Sitmonos Mtejn before them ukQinki 
But ihtj waken from thrar domber, 

And ttw gpjBudid 4nua i» flowa. 

fc They we (keeping I Who are sleeptngt 
FatHM a moment, soAlr tread ; 
Anxious Mends are fondly keeping 
V^ by the ile^sbed r 
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I 

Othet hopes hare all forsaken. 
One remains, that plumber deep 
' Speak not, lest the slumberer waken 

From that sweet, that saving sleep. 

B» 'Th^ ^T^ sleeping ! Who are sleeping f 
Thousands, who have passed away, 
From a world of wo and we^png, 

To the regions of decay ! 
Safe they rest, the green turf under ; 
Sighing breeze, or musick's breath, 
Winter^s wind, or summer's thunder, 
Cannot break the sleep of death ! 

Mrs. M. a. BrownI* 
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Lesson xci 

t^ypress Sufamps of the Mississippi, 

1. fisTOND the lakes there are immense swamps bf cyprescL 
Which swamps constitute a vast proportion of the inundatea 
lands of the Mississippi and its waters. No prospect on earth 
can be more gloomy. The poetick 8t)rjc or A6heron hlid not a 
ffreater union of dismal circumstances. Wdl may the cypress 
nave been esteemed a funeriial and lugubrious tree. 

2. When the tr^e has shed its leates, folr It is & deciduous 
tree, a C3rpress sWamp, with its couoClesd interlaced branches 
of a hoary gray, has an aapect of desolation and death, that, 
often as I hAIre been impressed with it, I cannot describe. In 
summer its fine, short, and deep green leaves inveiit Uiese hoary 
branches with a drapery of crape. 

3. The water in which they gf oW is a vadt and deAd levels 
two or three feet deep, sttU leaving the Innumerable cypresS 
^* kneed>^^ as they are called, or Vefy dliptlcal trunks, resem^ 
bling cirtiular bee-hives, throwing their pomtd above the waters* 
This watet is covered With a thick coat of gr^en matter, resem^ 

, bling green buff-velVet llie moschetoes swarm above thd 
Water in countless millions. 

4. A very frequent adjunct to thld horrible scenery is the 
inoccasin snake, with his huge scaly body lying in iblds upon 
the side of a cypress knee ; and, if you approach too near, lazy 
and reckless as he Is, h^ throws the upper jaw of his huge 
tnouth almost back to hts neck, giving you ample Warning o^ 
Ills AbiUty and will to defend himself. 
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5. I trtrelled forty miles along this river swamp, and a con- 
sidermble part of the way in the edge of it ; in which ^e horse 
flonkt at every step, has up to hu knees. I was enveloped, 
for the whole distai^ce, with a cloud of moschetoes. Like the 
ancient Avemus, I do not remember to have seen a single bird, 
i« the whole distance^ except the blue jay. Nothing inter- 
rupted the death-like sUence, but the hum of mosdieloes. 

6. There cannot be well imagined another feature to the 
gloom of thesQ y^st and dismal forests, to finish this kind of 
kndsci^^ more in keeping with the rest, than the long moss, 
or Spanish beard ; and this funereal drapery attaches itself to 
the C3rpiies9 in preference to i^y other tree. There is not, that 
I know, an object in nature, wmch produces such a number of 
sepulchral images as the view of the cypress forests, all shag- 
geo, d^k, aod enveloped in hanging festoon's of moss. 

7. If yoq would inspire an iiiluibitant of New England, pos- 
sessed of the customary portion of feeling, with the degree of 
home-sickness which would strike to the heart, transfer him 
instantly (rom the hill and dale, the bracing air and varied 
aceoery of the north, to the cypress swamps of the South, that 
are covered with the long moss. 

8. This curious appendage to the trees is first visible in the 
C3rpress swamps at about thirty-three degrees, and is seen thence 
to Ae gulf* It is Ae constant accompaniment of the trees in 
de^p bottqai9 q^nd swampy lands, and seems to be an indication 
of the degpr^e of hupiidity in the atmosphere. I have observed 
that, in dry and hUly pine woods, fiir from streams and stagnant 
waters, it almost wholly disappears ; but in the pine woods it 
re-appears as you approach bottom^, streams, and swamps. I 
have remarked top^ that, where it so completely envelops the 
eyprwi 9M ^ show nothing but the festoons of tiie dark gray 
moss, other tre^ aro whoDy free firom it It seems less incuned 
to attach itself to the cotton-wood trees than to any other. 

9. This moss is a plant of the parasitical species, being propa- 
gated by seed, whicn forms in a capsule that is preceded by a 
rery minute, but beautiful purple flower. Although, when the 
trees that haya cast their leaves are covered with it, they look as 
if they were dead, yet the moss will not live long on a dead tree. 
It is w^l knowa that i!td» moss, when managed by a process like 
that of prepi^rii^g hemp, or flax, separates from its bark, and the 
black fibre thfit remains is not unlike horse-hair, elastick, incor- 
niptible« ftnd an admirable and cheap article for mattresses, of 
which are formed most of the beds of the southern people of 
Ibis region. — ^T. Flivt. 
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LESSON xcn. 

On ViiUing a Scene 0/ ChUdkaod, 

I came to the place of my birth, and said, * The friends of my jao^ 
whewaie they V and Echo answered, ' Where are they? 

1. Long years liad ekpsed since I gated on the s<iene. 
Which my fancy stul robed in its freshness of green 
The spot where, a school-boy, M thoughtless, I strayed 
iBy the side of the stream^ in the gloom of the shade. 

i. t thought of the friends who had roamed with me there, 
When the sky was so blue, and the flowers were so &ir$ 
All scattered ! all sundered by mountain and ware, 
And some in the silent embrace of the grave ! 

^ I thought of the green banks, that circled around, 

With wild-flowers, and sweet-brier, and eglantine crowned S 

I thought of the river, all quiet and bright, 

As the face of the sky on a blue summer night : 

4. And 1 thought of the trdes under which we had strayed. 
Of the broiul leafy boughs, with their coolness of shade 
And I hoped, though disfigured, some token to find 
Of the names, and the carvings, impressed on the rind* 

6» All eagei:, I hastened, the scene to behold, 

Rendered sacred and dear by the feelings of old ; 
And I deemed that, unaltered, my eye sholdd explore 
This refuge, this haunt, this elysiiun of yore. 

6. ^TVas a dream ! not a token of trace could I view. 
Of the names tliat I loved, of the trees that I knew s 
Like the shadows of ni^ht at the dawning of day, 

^* Like & tale that is told," they had vanished away. 

7. And methought the lone river that murmured along. 
Was more dull in its motion, more sad hi its song. 
Since the birds, that had nestled and warbled abevef 
Had all fled from its banks, at the fall of the grove« 

6. I paused : and the moral came home to my hearts 
JBehold, how of earth all the glories depart ! 
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Our visions are baseless, ovr hopes but a gleam^ 
Our staff but a reed, end our life but a dream* 

0. Theq, !oh» let us look, let our prospects allaroi 
To scenes that can fade not, to realms that endure 
To glories, to blessinffs, that triumph miblime 
0*er the blightingi ofChange, and the ruins of Time. 

Blackwood's BlAOAiiNVt 



LESSON xcm. 

TTie Old MwiC$ FwMreX, 

1. I SAW an aged man upon liist)ier :' 

His hair was this vnd white, and on bis bmr 
A record of the cares of many a year ; 

Cares that were ended and forgotten now. 
And there was sadness round, and faces bowed. 
And women's tears fell fast, and children wailed alou()# 

% Then rose another hoary man, and said. 

In faltering accents, to that weeping train, 
" Why mourn ye that our aged friend is dead ? 

Ye are not sad to s^e the gathered grain, 
Nor when their mellow fruit the orchanif cast. 
Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripened mast, 

& ^ Ye si?h not when the sun, his course fulfilled, • 
His ^orioufi course, rejoicing earth and «ky. 
In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled, 

Sink* where the islands of refreshment lie, 
And leaves the smile of his departure, spread 
O'er the warm-coloured heaven and ruddy mountain hea4 

4. ^ Why weep ye then for him, who, having run 
The bound of man's appointed years, at last, 
Life's blessings all emoyed, life's labours done, * 

Serenely to his final resi has passed ? 
While the floft memory of his virtues yet 
. Lingers* like twilight \^aM% wheu the bng[ht sun is sett 

fr ^* Ilia youth w^ iuiioc.ent ; his riper age 

Jlork^ with jsome iwj of goodwess every day ; 
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And, watched by eyes that lored him, dalni and iii^ 

Faded his late-declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up,' and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life wefi tsfk/mt 

V 

6. "That life was happy; erery day he gate 

Thanks for the &ir existente that wn Mg^ 
For a%ick £uicy n^de him not her slare. 

To mock him with her phantom miseries. 
No chronicle tortures racked his aged limb. 
For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him. 

7. " And I am glad that he has lired thus long ; 

And g^ad that he has gone to his reward; 
Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong, 

Softly to disengage the vitM €ord^ 
When has weak ha^ grew flaldied, and Ma 'itfe 
Dark with dnt mists of age, it was hi» lunlls to diei" 

BUTAIVT. 



LESSON XGIV. 
Influence of the Demd an ikelAvifi^, 
1. The relations between "fiia&^and knan cease mA with life. 



The dead leare behind them their memory, their tflitlMnpIe, and 
the effects of their actions. Their influence litill al^ilM with 
us. Their names and characters dweP in our thou^ts and 
hearts^ We live atld commune with them in iheir Wrifmga. 
We enjoy the benefit of their labours. Our instHtfions hare 
been founded by them. 

2; We are surrounded by ^te works of the ddad. Omr 
knowledge and our arts are the fruit of their toiL 'Oilbr minds 
have been formed by their instructions. We ase tanlii inti- 
mately connected with them by a thousand dependances. 
Those whom we have loved in life are still ofafeels of our 
deepest and holiest affections. Their power o<rerUi remains. 
They are with us in our solitary walks, and ihiAt nraUnki spod^ 
to our hearts in the silence of midnight 

3. Their image b impressed upon our dearest ifMdlleetioBs 
and our most sacred hopes. They torn ati essential ptrt of 
our treasure laid in heaven. For, above all, we are separated 
from them but for a Uttle Ume. We nr^ sooti to be ittited 
wiA them. 
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4. If we follow in the path of those whom we hare lore^t 
we-feoo shall soon join the innumerable company of the ppiyi^ 
of just men made perfect Our affections ^nao^T hopes are 
not buried in the dust, to which we coipmi^ the poor remains 
of mortality. The blessed retain their remembrance and &eir 
lo^e for us in heaven ; and we will cherish our remembrance 
littd our love for them while oa earth. 

& Qreatures of imitation and S3rmpath7 as we are, we lool^ 
around us for support and countenance even in our virtues, 
We recur for them most securely to the examples of the 4^1^ 
There is a degree of insecurity and uncertaii^tjr i^bqilt Uving 
worth. The stamp has not ^et been put upon i$, which pre* 
eludes all change, and seals it |w a jus| Qhjep^ of admiration 
for future times. 

6. There is no service, which a man of commanding intellect 
can render his fellow-creatures, better than that of leiiving be^ 
hind him an unspo^ed example. If he ^o not eonfor upon 
them this benefit ; if he leave a character, dark with vices in 
the sight of God, but dazzling with shining (qualities to the 
view of meQ ; it may be that all his other services had better 
have been forborne, and he had passed inactive an4 m^ioticed 
throuffh life, 

7. It is a dictate of wisdom, therefore, as well ^s fueling, 
when a man, eminent for his virtues and t^le^ts, has been takei) 
away, to collect the riches of his goodness, and add them to the 
treasury of human improvement. The true Christian liveth, 
not for himaelfi and dieth not for himself; and it is tbqs, ill 
PDe r^pect, ^i be dieth uot fqr himself; — ^NonTOir, 



I-ESSON XCV. 
OfUharinat Bntftress of RustU, 

h Catharina Alexowna, bom near Derpat, a little city iii 
livonia, was heir to no other inheritance than the virtues and 
frugality of her parents. Her father being dead, she lived with 
her affcn mother, in her cottage covered with straw, and both, 
Ibougn very pogr, were very contented. Here, retired ^pm 
the ga^ of the world, by the labour of her hands she supporteii) 
ker parent, lyrho was now incapable of supporting herself. 

fi. Though Cath^rina's foce and person were models of per? 
lection, yet her whple attention seemed bestowed upon he? 
imi^ Her mQ^Pf. P^U her to reiidy f|iM| 99 o|d JiUthenHI 

13 
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minister instructed her in the maxims and duties of religimi. 
Nature had furnished her not only with a ready, hut a solid turn 
of thought ; not only with a strong, hut a right understanding. 

3. Catharina was fifteen years old when her mother died. 
She then left her cottage, and went to live with the Lutheran 
minister, by whom she had been instructed from her childhoocL 
In his house she resided in quality of governess to his children ; 
at once reconciling in her ^^haracter, unerring prudence with 
surprising vivacity. The old man, who regarded her as one 
of his own children, had her instructed in the elegant parts of 
female education, by the masters who attended the rest of his 
family. 

4. Thus she continued to improve until he died ; hy which 
accident she was reduced to her former poverty. The country 
of Livonia was, at that time, wasted by war, and lay in a misera- 
ble state of desolation. Those calamities are ever most heavy 
upon the poor ; wherefore, Catharina, though possessed of so 
many accomplishments, experienced all the miseries of hope 
less indigence. Provisions becoming every day more scarce, 
and her private stock being entirely exhausted, she resolved 
at last to travel to Marienburgh, a city of greater plenty. 

5. With her scanty wardrobe packed up in a wallet, sh^ set 
out on her journey on foot She was to walk through a region, 
miserable by nature, but rendered still more hideous by the 
Swedes and Russians, who, as each happened to become 
masters, plundered it at discretion ; but hunger had taught her 
to despise the danger and fatigues of the way. One evening-, 
upon her journey, as she had entered a cottage by the way- 
side, to take up her lodging for the night, she was insulted by 
two Swedish soldiers. 

6. They might, probably, have carried their insults into 
violence, had not a subaltern officer, accidentally passing by, 
come to her assistance. Upon his appearing, the soldiers im- 
mediately desisted; but her thankfulness was hardly greater 
than her surprise, when she instantly recollected in ner deliv- 
erer, the son of the Lutheran minister, her former instmct^*. 
benefactor, and friend. 

7. This was a happy interview for Catharina. The little 
stock of money she had brought from home was, by this time, 
quite exhausted; her clothes were gone, piece by piece, in 
order to satisfy those who had entertained her in their houses ; 
her generous countryman, therefore, parted with what he could 
spare, to nuy her clothes ; furnished her with a horse ; and 
gave her letters of recommendation to a &ithful Mend of fafe 
hiher, the superintendent of Marienburgh. 
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S. Tbe beautiful stranger was well receired at Marienburffh. 
81m was immediately admitted into the superintendent's family, 
as |;oyemess to his two daughters ; and, though but seventeen, 
showed herself capable of instructing her sex, not only in virtue, 
but in politeness. Such were her good sense and beauty, that 
her master himself, in a short time, offered her his hand, which, 
to bis freat surprise, she thought proper to refuse. Actuated 
by m principle of gratitude, she resolved to marry her deliverer 
only, though he had lost an arm, and was otherwise disfigured 
by wounds received in the service. 

d. In order, therefore, to prevent farther solicitations from 
others, as soon as the officer came to town upon duty, she 
•fiend him her hand, which he accepted with joy, and their 
wiptnb were accordingly solemnizea. But afi the lines of 
her fortme were to be striking. The very day on which they 
were married, the Russians laid siege to Marienburgh. The 
unhappy solctier was immediately ordered to an attack, from 
whicn he never returned. 

IOl In the mean time the siege went on with fury, aggravated 
on one side by obstinacy, on the other by revenge. The war be- 
tween the two northern powers at that time was truly barbarous : 
the innocent peasant, and the harmless virgin, often shared the 
fiite of the soldier in arms. Marienburgh was taken by assault ; 
and iuch was the fury of the assailant^ that not only the gar- 
rison, but almost all tne inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
were put to the sword. At length, when the carnage was pretty 
well over, Gatharina was found hid in an oven. 

II. She had hitherto been poor, but free; she was now to 
conform to her hard fate, andleam what it was to be a slave. 
In Mb situation, however, she behaved with piety and humility ; 
and though misfortunes had abated her vivacity, yet she was 
cheerful. The fame of her merit and resignation, reached even 
prince Menzikoff, the Russian general. He desired to see her ; 
was pleased with her appearance ; bought her from the soldier, 
her master, and placed ner under the direction of his own sister. 
Here she was treated with all the respect which her merit 
deserved, while her beauty every day improved with her good 
fortune. 

1^ She had not been long in this situation, when Peter the 
Great paying the prince a visit, Gatharina happened to come 
In with some dried fruits, which she served round with peculiar 
modesty. Tlie mighty monarch saw her, and was struck with 
her beauty. He returned the next day ; caUed for the beau- 
tiful slave ; asked her several questions, and found the charms 
•f her mind superiour even to those of her person. 
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id. He had bfieii ibrc«cl» when young, to mMrrfiedm ilio^M 
6f interest : he was now resolved to marry pursuant to his own 
inclincitions* He immedktely inquired into the history of thif 
fair Livonian, who was not yet ei£[hteen« He traced her through 
the vale of obscurity ; through the vicissitudes of her fortune } 
find found hei* thily great in them alL The meanness of he^ 
birth was ixo obstruction to his desi^^ The nuptials wer6 
ftolemnijied lii t>riv&te ; the prtnce declaring to hia courtierB* 
that virtue was the surest ladder to a throncu 

14i We How see Catharina^ faised frotn the loW, mud-widled 
Cottage^ to be emperess of the greatest kingdom upon earths 
I'he pooi^, solitary wanderer is now surrounded by thousands^ 
Ivho find happiness in her smile. She, who foitnerly wanted 
a meal, is now capable of diffusing plenty upon whole natioiiB^ 
To her ^ood fortune she owed a part of this pre-eminenee, foul 
to her virtues more. 

1$. She ever after retained those great qualities which fini 

t laced het on a throne ; lind while the extraordinary pnnce^ 
er husband, laboured for the reformation of his male subjects^ 
Bhe studied, in hei" turn, the improvement of her own sex. Shd 
altered their dresses ; introduced mixed assemblies ; Instituted 
Ui order of female knighthood; promoted pietY and virtue | 
and at length, when she had greatly filled all the atationB of 
Emperess, mend, wife, aAd moUier^ bvavely died without re|prel» 
te^tted by alL-^oLDSMiTH^ 



LESSON XCVli 

1. i ^itL a newer life in eyerf gale \ 

The winds, that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill die sadi 
Tell of serener hours ; 
Of hours that glide unfelt away^ 
Beneath the sky of May* 

C liie^irit of the gentle south-wind calls 
From his blue throne of air. 
And where his whispering voice in musiek ftllBy 
Beauty is budding there ; 
The bright ones of the valley break 
Their arambers, and awi^e« 
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Si The waving Terdore rolls along the phdiit 
And me wide forest weaves, 
To wekome back its pla}rfol mates again, 
A canop]^ of leaves ; 
And, from its darkening shadow, floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 

4. Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods. 
With the light dallying of the west-wind play; 
And the fuU-brimminff floods. 
As ffladly to their goal mey run, 
Hau the returning sun.—- Jf. G. Pbroiyal. 



LESSON xcyn. 

Tk€ Autumn Evening, 

1. BiHOLD the western erening light! 
It melts in deepeninff ffloom ; 
So cahnly Christians sml away 
Descending to the tomb. 

% The winds breathe low, the withering leaf 
. Scarce whispers from the tree ; 
Sogently flows the parting breath. 
When good men cease to be. 

St How beautiful on all the hills 
The crimson light is shed ! 
'Tis like the peace the Christian gives 
To mourners round his bed* 

4. How mildly on the wandering cloud 

The sunset beam is cast I 
^Tis like the memory left belnnd 
When loved ones breathe their last 

5. And now, above the dews of night, 

The yellow star appears ; 
So faith springs in tne heart of those 
Whose eyes are baOied in teafs, '-^^ 

IS* 
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6. ttiit doon the morning's happier light 
Its glory shall restoi*^ ; 
And eyelids that are sealed^n death 
Shall wake to close no more. — ^PbabodY* 



ibM 



CnUivatipn 0/ Moral TatU. 

i. A LITERARY taste^ whilo It has its princit>les ill the nattins 
6f the mind, is formed by the study and imitation of the best 
tnodels, and by having the attention habitually directed to what 
is trilly beAutifuL Aloral taste is foUiided in like manner iik 
bur (ioiiislitiliion, 1^ dherished and ciiltivated by familiarity with 
hioral beilUt}^) &nd by Avoiding whatever hiis a tendency to im^ 
pair the love of what is rights and the aversion to what is wrongs 

2. As oti^ opinion of duty Is greatly inftueiKied by our moral 
taste, so, oh the othei^ han(i, moral tiLste is onuch affected by* 
our judgement of -whAi is right Hehce it is. above dll things^ 
necessary, that this taste should be founded in just notions of 
rectitude, and supported by virtuous (ionduct It ii impossible 
that he should long love Virtue, whose actiollA are hkibitually at 
variance with her principles tod inles. 

. 3. Biit it ts to influences mor^ remote and indirect, influenced 
less susj^ecteiii And, thi^refore, more to be ieaml, that I would 
call your attention. Inhere are many circumstances, which do 
not solicit us to violate our sense of duty, which yet lessen om^ 
reverence for virtue, and abhorrence of vipe, wad thus fatally 
break down the barriers to practical aberrations from the course 
of rectitiid^t 

4. the AhI I shall nien:^ott is intim^ with tttch individual 
las combini^ amiable qualities, intelligent mindi, and cultivated 
tnannerSy-With a dusreg&lrd of prinaple^ And corrujpt morals^ 
As bigotry, ciLnt^ imd supei^tition often giiNs a disj^ting, ridiciH 
lous, or repulsivt^ air eveit to tmd {nety^ which it nlqiirefl no 
small effort of the mind to a^^pHrate froni it; in like manner* 
Idee it often so united with to|aging dualities, that it is eithei^ 
"pardoned for the ai^o^ia^OA, ot lost m ti^ assetnblkige.*'^ 

6. lli'^ ingenuous and well educated jrouth is at mrst, per^ 
haps, olSended, and ev^n pained bv thl^.indisoeDt dluiiony 01^ 
profane jest| but they al^ uttered m sui^h good cotnpany, an4 
reasoned witn Ho mucn wii| that diey are forgiven, ai the venial 
4aT0un of a good heatrt Wh^i this if the caaei it is too eer- 
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tain they Will soon be heard with indifference, aUd at last joined 
in without compunction. 

6. The same effect is produced by two classes of books. The 
one, where the power of the writer has concealed the deformity 
of vice under refinement of expression, or confounded its nature 
by associating it with qualities which are interesting and amia* 
ble. Here, perhaps, the delicacy of taste is not so mu<ih 
impaired as its tiorredtness perverted ; it is not insensibility^ 
but errotkr) which is produced^ The warmth of genius, like 
that of the tropical sun, has called up a luxuriance of vegetal 
tion ; and the unwary observer is un<ionsciou8 of the poison 
^hat is breiathed from flowers so sweet, or the reptiles that hide 
tmder foliage so beautiful. 

7. But there is another class of books, in which there is no dis^ 
guise ; and profligacy and vice appear without a veil ; although^ 
perhaps, their naihes may be a little changed. Drunken-* 
ness IS conviviality, and libertinism ifi^armth of constitution« 
Yet there is so much to awaketi curiosity in the narrative, so 
much of humour, of truth, and of human nature in the char* 
acters and incidents, that^ by many, the fitults are jmrdoned for 
the sake of the exCellendes^ till these very fitults increase the 
relish of the wholes 

8. I have heard the putting of such books into the hands of 
the young) defended by an argument like this ; that they are a 
sort of pretwratory discipline for the temptations of real life) 
that in uie commerce of the world, the young cannot but be 
exposed to the seductions of vice, and it is best they should 
know befb)rehand something of its nature and power, that they 
may be th^ better able to withstand them. 

9. In answer to this, it' may, I think, be said, that those dr^^ 
cumstances, which impair the delicacy of moral feelinj^, and 
silently seduce the imagination and passions, without directly 
leading to Conduct, are more dangerous, in their effects, than 
temptation?) which immediately allure us to act wrt)tig ; because 
the former, tailing for no resistance, and producing do reac^ 
tton, leave the principles of virtue enfeebled ; wherelis the latter, 
requiring an active determination of the will, the same mind 
Would reco^ from Uiem with abhorrence. Itnpresdons merely 
bassive steal upon the heart, and pollute the sourees of qaoral 
health ; whilt^ temptations, countefabted by positive resistance 
^nd opposite conduct) produce a salutar}'^ exercise^ by which 
ihe moral powers are invigoratedi'^Fiusais^ 
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LESSON XGIX. 
The BermU, 

1. At the close of the day, when the hamlet is 8tin« 

And mortals the sweets of forffetfulness prore ; 
When naught but the torrent is neard on tne hUl, . 

And naught but the nightingale's song in the grove ; 
Twas then, by the cave of the mountain afar. 

While his hajcp rung symphonious, a hermit began ; 
No more with hunselfor with nature at war, 

He thought as a sage, while he felt as a man : 

2. " Ah, why thus abandoned to darkness and wo ; 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fidl T 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow. 

Ana sorrow no longer thy bosom inthraL 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew thy sad lay ; 

Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls Uiee to mourn : 
Oh, sooth him, whose pleasures, like thine, pass away. 

Full quickly they pass, but they never return. 

3. ** Now, gliding remote, on the verge of the sky. 

The moon, naif extinguished, her crescent displays; 
But, lately I marked, when majestick on high. 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to. splendour affain : 
But man's fiided glor^ no change shall renew 1 

Ah, fool ! to exult m a glory so vain ! 

4. **n^ night, and the landscape is lovely no more; 

I mourn, but, ye woodlanas, I mourn not for yon. 
For mom is approaching your charms to restore, 

Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew* 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn : 

Kind nature the embry^o blossom will save : > 
But when shall sprint visit the mouldering urn f 

Oh, when shall it dawn on the night of the grave P* 

6« *Twas thus, by the ^lare of false science betrayed* 
That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind, 
My tiboughts wont to roam, from shade onward to aH ^jf^ 
J>estniction before me and sorrow behind : 



** Oh, pity^ ^reat Father of light,*' then I cried, 

^ Thy creature, who fain would not wander from Aee } 

Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 
From doubt and from darknesa thou only caatt fiee.** 

6. And darkness and doubt are now flying away : 

No longer I roam in conjecture rorlom. 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astrayi 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of'^mom. 
See Truth, Love, and Mercy^ in triumph descenctttlg. 

And nature all glowing in Eden's fii^t bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of Death smiles and roses are blending^ 

And Beauty immortal awaken from the tomb. — Bsattii* 



LESSOK C. 

Sj^rU of PneinL 

1. Si*lRit olf Freedom ! who thy home hast made 
In wilds and wastes, wher6 wealth has nerer trod# 
Nor bowed her toward he&d before her god. 
The sordid deity of firaudful trade ; 
"Where power luis never reared his iron brow^ 
And firlared his irlance of terrour, nor has blown 
The maddening^trump of batUe, nor has flown 
His blood-thirst eagles : where no flatterers bow. 
And kiss the foot that spurns them ; where no thronei 
Bright with the spoils from nations wrested, towers. 
The idol of a riavish mob, who herd, 
"Where largess feeds their sloth with golden showersi 
And thousands hmg upon one grant's Word* 

S. Spirit of Freedom ! thou, who dwellest alon^ 
Unblenched, unpelding, on the storm-beat shores 
And findest a stirring musick in its roar^ 
And lookest abroad on earth and sea, thy own* 
Far from the city's noxious hold, ihyr foot 
Fleet as the wila deer bounds, as if its breath 
Were but tHe rankest, foulest steam of death ; 
Its /Soil were but the dunghill, where the root 
Of everjr poisonous weed ^nd baleful tree 
Grew vigorously and deeply, till their shade ^ 

bad choked and killed each wholesome plant, and laid 
In rottennesp the flower of Liberty. 
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« Thou ffiest to the desert, and its sftnds 
Become thy welcome shelter, where the pure 
Wind gives its freshness to thy roving bands, 
And lanj^d weakness finds its only cure ; 
Where few their wants, and bounded their desiresi 
An^ life all sprinflr and action, they display 
Man's boldest flights, and highest, wannest fires, 
And beauty wears her loveliest array. ' 

3. Spirit of Freedom ! I would with thee dwell. 
Whether on Airick's sand, or Norway^s craffs, 
Or Kansa^s prairies, for thou lovest them weU, 
And there thy boldest daring never flan ; 
Or I would launch with thee upon the deep. 
And like the peterel make the wave my home. 
And careless as the sportive sea-bird roam ; 
Or with the chamois on the Alp would leap. 
And feel myself upon the snow-clad height, 
A portion of that undimmed flow of light. 
No mist nor cloud can darken ; oh ! with thee, 
Spirit of Freedom ! deserts, mountains, storms, 
tvould wear a glow of beauty, and their forms 
Would soften into loveliness, and be 
]>earest of eahh, for there my soul is free. — ^Fbrcital. 



LESSON CL 
Ckaraeter of a CkrisHan MMer, 

1. What a publick blessing, what an instrument of the m 
exalted good, is a virtuous Christian mother ! It would requ 
a far other pen ^an mine to trace the merits of such a eh 
acter. How many feel that they owe to it all the virtue a 
piety that adorn uem ; or may recollect at this moment so; 
saint in heaven, that brought them into light to labour for th 
bappiness, tempoi^l and eternal ! 

% No one can be ignorant of the irresistible influence whi 
^ch a mother possesses, in forming the hearts of her childr 
at a season when nature takes in lesson and example at evi 
pore. Confined by duty and inclination within tne walls 
ner own house, every hour of her life becomes an hour of 
f traction ; every feature of her conduct a transplanted virto 
^Jll^iiiks I bc^d her encircled by her beloved charj 
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like a being more than human, to which erery mind is bent, and 
eTeiy eye directed; the -eager simplicity of infancy inhaling 
from her lips the sacred trums of religion, in adapted phrase 
and familiar story ; the whole rule of tneir moral and reuffioua 
duties simplified for easier infusion. The countenance of thia 
fond and anxious parent, all beaming with delight and lore, 
and her eve raised occasionally to heaven in fervent supplica- 
tion for a blessing on her work. 

4. Oh ! what a glorious part does such a woman act on the 
great theatre of humanity ; and how much is that mortal to be 
pitied, who is not struck with the image of such excellence I 
When I look to its consequences, direct or remote, I see the 
plants she has raised and cmtivated spreadinff through the com- 
munity with the richest increase of fruit I see her difiusing 
happiness and virtue through a great portion of the human race ; 
I can fancy generations yet unborn rising to prove, and to hail 
her worth. — Rirwan. 



LESSON cn. 

fiUeUigence of the People a Means of Safety to the Oovemmeni. 

1. In a government like ours, where the supreme control 
depends on the opinion of the people, it is important certainly 
tfiat this opinion should be enlightened. *^ There is no power 
on earth which sets up its throne in the spirit and souls of men^ 
and in their hearts and imaginations, their assent also and belief^ 
equal to learning and knowledge ; and there is scarce one in- 
stance brought of a disastrous government, where learned men 
have been seated at the helm." 

2. Now the most certain mode of making learned rulers, is to 
extend as far as possible the influence of learning to the people 
from whom the rulers are taken. But intelligence not only 
makes good rulers, it makes peaceable citizens. It causes men 
to have just views of the nature, value, and relations of things, 
the purposes of life, the tendency of actions, to be guided oy 
purer motives, to form nobler resolutions, and press forward to 
more desirable attainments. 

3. Laws will be obeyed, because they are understood and 
rightly estimated. Men will submit cheerfully to good govern- 
ment, and consult the peace of society, in proportion as they 
learn to respect themselves, and value their own character* 
These thijigs are the fruit of .knowledge. But ignorance is a 



Bo9 which gires exuberant growih to discords, delosionsi and 
Ae dark treacheries of faction, 

4* Whfte the people are ignorant, they are perpetually^ sub^ 

Ject to false alarms, and violent prejudices, ready to give a 
bose rein to the wild storms of their passions; and prepared 
to yield themselves willing victims to the seductions of eyery 
ambitious, turbulent, treacherous, and faidiless spirit, who may 
choose to enlist them in his cause. Knowleage will work 
qpon this charn) with a potent efficacy, lay the hideous spectirea 
limich it calls up, and preserve the soundness and growinij^ 
strenrth of the social and political fabrick. 

5. it should be considered the glory^ and the duty of the 
ffOTemment, to aid in establishing morals and religion. The 
first step in accomplishing this purpose is to. fix the principlea 
of virtue, and impress the importance of reli^ous practice, by 
enlarging the sphere of mental light, touchmg the springs of 
curiosity, opening the channels of inquiry, and poiiring into the 
mind new materials of thought and reflection. 

6. AH branches of intellectual improvement will lead to moral 
ffoodness. The mind which is taught to expatiate throughout 
the works of God, to ascend to the heavenly worlds and find 
him there, to go into the deep secrets of nature and find him 
there, to examine the wonders of' its own structure, and look 
abroad into the moral constitution of things, and perceive the 
hand of an invisible. Almighty Being, giving laws to the whole» 
will be impressed with a sense of its own dependauce, and feel- 
something of the kindling fiam^ of devotion. 

7. It is not in human nature to resist it And so the man 
who begins to study the organization of society, the mutual 
relations and dependances of its parts, its objects, and the 
duties it imposes on those who enjoy its benefits, will soon be 
made to respect its institutions, value its privileges, and practise 
the moral virtues, in which its very existence consists. 

8. The more extensively these inquiries are encouraffed, and 
these principles inculcated, in the elements of educaaon, the 
greater will be the certainty of moral elevation of eharacter» 
isnd the brighter the prospects of a virtuous community. In 
regard to religion, ignorance is its deadliest bane. It gatbera 
the clouds of prejudice from all the dark comers of the |]^d» 
and caosas them to brood over the understanding, and {QQ ofieii 

' the heart, with a dismal, ahiUing influence, 

9. It gives pairpetui^ to errour, defies the weapons of argv* 
ment and reason, f^nd is impassive even to tha keep sword o£ 
eternal truth, Tq hring into salutary aetioii these ^ mat 
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b of 0O much importance, as to multiply the &cflities of educa- 
tion, and quicken the spirit of enlightened inqoky. 
^ 10. Thnmgh the medimn of education the government may 
five a stronger impulse to the arts, and help to build up the 
empire of i& sciences. Before men can invent, or make pro* 
(bund discoveriea, they must he taught to Mnk. flavagea 
never advance a §itip fiurther in inventions and discoveries, than 
they are compelled by their wants. The external comforts of 
civilized life depend on the useful arts, which an improved 
state of the inteUect has brought to li^t 

11. In the sciences, and in literature, we have a vast uncul- 
tivated field before us. In the arts of traffick, and the mysteries 
of gain, we may, perhaps, be contented with the eldll we pos- 
sess. But to be contented wil^ oinr progress in the scieneea 
and literature, and all those attainments, which chiefly dignify 
and adorn human nature, woidd argue an obtuscffeess and apathy 
alto^ther unworthy of a people, who are blessed with so many 
political, eivij, and local advantages of various idnds, as the 
inhabitants of the United States. — ^Nortb AvvsieAN Riview« 



LESSON cm. 

La/nding of the Piigrim Paikers, ' 

1. The breaking waves daehed high 
On aetem and rock-bound coast i 
And the woods, against a stormy sky* 
Their giant branches tossed ; 

5S. And the heavy night hung dark. 
The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 

3. Not as the eonqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of flime : 

4. Not as^ the fl3Hing come. 

In silence and in fear : 
9 They shook the depths of the desert's gloom 
With their hirmos of lo(br cheer, 

14 



5. Amid the storm they sang, 

And the stars heutl, and the sea ; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 

\ 

0. The ocean-eagle soared 

From his nest, by the white waTe*« foam^ 
And ^e rocking pif^ of the forest roared : 
This was their welcome home. 

.7. There were men with hoary hair 
Amid that pilgrim i>and : 
. Why had they come to wither therOy 
Away from their childhood's land I 

fi» There was woman's fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely higlu 
And the fiery heart of youth. 

0. What sought they thus afar? 
Bright lewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas ? the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith's pure shrine. 

' 10. Ay, call it holy ground. 

The soil where first they trod i 
They have left unstained what there they found* 
Freedom to worship God ! — Mrs. Hbmams 



LESSON CIV. 
7%e BypocrUe, 

\. Oriat day of revelation ! in die grave 
The h3rpocrite had left his mask ; and stood 
In naked ugliness. He was a man 
Who stole Uie livery of the court of heaven 
To serve the evil one ; in virtue*s guise 
Devoured the widow*s house and orphan's bread t 
In holy phrase transacted villanies 
That common sinners durst not meddle with. 
At sacred feast he sat among the saints, 
And with his guilty hands touched hoUest things. 
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Sb And none of sin lamented more, or fif hed 
More deeply, or with graver countenance* 
Or longer prayer, w^pt o'er the dying man* 
Whose infant children, at the moment, he 
Planned how to rob : in sermon style he bongiit, 
And soM, and lied ; and salutations made 
In Scripture terms : he prayed by quantity. 
And with his repetitions long and loud, 
All knees were weary ; with one hand he put 
A penny in the urn of poverty. 
And with the other took a shUUng out 

3. On charitable lists, those trumps which told 
The publick ear who had in secret done 
The poor a benefit, and half the alms 

They told o( took themselves to keep them soanding; 
. He blazed his name, more pleased to have it there 
Than in the book of life. Seest thou the man ! 
A serpont with an angePs voice ! a grave 
With flowers bestrewed ! and yet few were deceived. 

4. His virtues being over-done, his face 
Too grave, his prayers too long, his charities 
Too pompously attended, and his speech 
Larded too frequently, and out of tmie 
With serious phraseology, were rents 
That in his garments ope'd in 8{nte of him« 
Through which the weUaccustomed eye eould 
The rottenness of his heart — ^Pollok* 



LESSON CV. 
MeiUdl hnprovemeni, 

1. No man is obliged to learn and know every thing, for it is 
utterly impossible ; yet all persons are under some Obligation 
to improve their own understanding. Universal ignorance or 
infinile errours will overspread the mind which is neglected, 
and lies without cultivation. Skill in the sciences is, indeed, die 
business and profession but of a small part of mankind ; but 
there are many others placed in such a rank in the world, as 
allows them much leisure and large opportunities to cultivate 
their reason, and enrich Uieir minds with various knowledge. 

8. Hm eommoii duties and benefits of sooiety which betoii|^ 
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to erery tauk Iiviii^, and exem oiir neeessair reUtttons to s 
ftinily» a neighbourhood, or goTemment, obuge all persons 
whatsoever to Qse their reasoning powers' npoA a thousand 
occasions ; every honr of Ufe emlls for some regufatr exercise 
of our judgement as to times and things, persons and actions ; 
without a prudent and discreet determination in matters before 
us, we shall be plunged into perpetual errours in our conduct 
Now, that which shoidd alwajs be practised, must at some time 
be learned. 

3. Besides, every son and daughter of Adam has a most im- 
portant concern in the affidrs of a life to come, and, therefore. 
It is a matter of the highest moment for eveiy one to under^ 
stand, to judge, and to reason right about the things of religkm« 
It is vain for an^ to say, we have no lebure or time for It 

4. The daily mtervals of time, and vacancies from necessary 
labotVf together vrith the one day in seven in the Christian 
world, allow sufficient opportunity for this, if men wcrdd but 
apply themadves to it with half so much zeal and diHmice as 
they do to the tr^es and amusements of this life f and it wouki 
turn to infinitely better account 

5. There are five eminent means or methods whereby the 
mind is improved in the knowledge of things ; and these are 
observation, reading, instruction by lectures, conversation, and 
meditation, which uuit, la a peculiar manner, is called stv^y. 

6. Observation is the notice that we take of all occurrences 
in human life, whether they are sensible or intellectuiJ, whether 
relating to persona oar things, to ourselves or others. It is this 
that fumishies us, even firom our infimcy, widi a rkh wlety of 
ideas and propositions, words and phrases. 

7. All those things which we see, hear, or feel, which we per- 
ceive by sense or consciousness, or which we know in a direct 
manner, with scarce any exercise of our reflecting fiunilties or 
our reasoning powers, may be included under the gener^ name 
of observation. There is no time or place, no transactions, 
occurrences, or engagements in life, ¥rnich exclude us firom 
this method of improving the mind. 

&. Reading is that means of knowledge, whereby we acouafait 
ourselves wiUi the affidrs, actions, and thoughts of the Bving 
and the dead, in die most remote nations, and most distantmges. 
By reading, we learn not only the actions and sentiments of d!^ 
ierent nations and ages, but transfer to ourselves the knowledge 
and improvements ^ the most learned men, the wisest and best 
of mankind. 

8. It is another advantage of reading, that we may review 
wluU we have read; we may consult the page agdn and agidn« 
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•ad medilmte on it at succestire periods in our rotired horni. 
Onleas a reader has an uncommon and moat retentive memoqr, 
there is scarcely any book or chapter worth reading once» that 
is not worthy of second perusal. 

IOl PubUck or private lectures are such verbal instmctioM 
as are given by a teacher while the learners attend in silence. 
An instructer, when he paraphrases and explains other aothors, 
can mark out the precise pomt of difficulty or controversy, and 
unfold it When he teaches us natural philosophy, or mosi 
parts of mathematical learning, he can convey to our senses 
those notions, with which he would furnish our minds. He 
can make the experiments before our eyes. He can describe 
figures and diagrams, point to the lines and angles, and bv 
sensible means maJ^e out the demonstration in a more inteln- 
gible manner. 

11. Conversation is that method of improving our mindsy 
wherein, by mutual discourse and inquiry, we learn the sentf* 
ments of oUiers, as well as communicate our own. By friendly 
conference, not only the doubts which arise in the mind upon 
any subject of discourse are easily proposed and solved, Init 
the very difficulties we meet widi in books and in our private 
studies may find a relief. A man of vast reading, without 
conversation, is like a miser, who hves only to himself! 

12. Meditation, or study, includes all those exercises of the 
xntnd, whereby we render all the former methods useful, for 
our increase m true knowledge and wisdom. By meditation 
we fix in. our memory whatsoever we learn, and form our own 
^dgement of the truth or falsehood, the strength or weakness of 
what others speak or write. 

13. Neither our own observation, nor reading the works of 
the learned, nor attendance on the best lectures of instructionv 
nor enjoying the brightest conversation, can ever make a man 
truly knowing and wise, without the labours of his own reason 
in surveying, examining, and judging, concerning all snbjeets 
upon the best evidence ne can acquire. — ^Watts. 



LESSON CVL 
TTke Broken-hearted Woman, 



1. How many bright eyes grow dim ; how many soft cheeks 
grow pale ; how many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, 
and none can tell the cause that blighted their loveliness. As 
(he dove will clasp its winsrs to its side, and cover and conceal 

\r 4 



Um Utaw thftt is pveirui|f on its ritali^ &• it in the mfare of 
WtmiM lo lode firom ta* #oil4 the pangs of wounded affection. 
. & l^ht'loTe •CadeMcftls female is always shy and silent. 
Eren when fortunate she scarcely breathes k to herself; but 
Mdi^ otiiiorwkey riie buries it in the recesses oi her bosonw 
axfed there lets it cower and brood among the rains of her peace* 
With her ^e desire of the heart has failed. 

3. The great charm of existence is at an end; She neglects all 
the cheerful exercises that ffladden the spirits, quicken tm pulses^ 
aad send the tide of Hfe in nealthful currents mrough the reins. 
Her rest is broken ; the sweet refreshment o4 sle^ is poisoned 
by kaelancholy dreams ; ** dry sorrow drinks her blood," until 
her enflsebled frame sinks under the least external assailment. 

4 Look for her aflter a little while, and you find friendship 
weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering that onCf 
who but lately glowed with all the radiance of health and 
beSHty, should now be brought down to ** darkness and the 
wevm." You will be told of some wintry chill, some slight 
indisposition, that laid her low ; but no one knows the mental 
OMdady that previously sapped her strength, and made her so 
easT Mu^ to the spmler. 

& She is like some tender tree, the pride and beautr of the 
grove ; graced in Its form, bright in its foMage, but with the worm 
preying at its core. We find it suddenly withering, when it 
should be most fresh and luxuriant. We see it drooping its 
branches to Ae earth, and shedding leaf by leaf; until, wasted 
aad perished away, it falls even in the stillness of tfie forest ; and 
as we muse over the beautiful ruin, we strive in vain to recollect 
the blast or thunderbolt that could have smitten it with decay. 

^ I have seen soany instances of women running to waste 
and self-iiiM^leet, and disappearing gradually from the earth, 
ahnoet as if they had been exhaled to heaven ; and have repeat* 
edly fiuicied that I could trace their deaths through the various 
d e ci e nsions of consumption, colds, deblli^, languor, melan« 
eholy, until I reached the first s3rmptom of disappointed love» 

W. Irving. 



LESSON cvn. 

summer Mornings 

!• SwsBT the beams of rosy morning. 
Silent chasing gloom away; 
Lovely teiats the sky adornmg, 
Hfirbing^ts of opening diyl 
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8e# tht king of day appeurinft 
• Slow hU pro^preM and lerfBa ; 
Soon I §&A the uiflueace» eheerinf t 
Of thia gnnd and lorely aeanoT 

& Lovely tongsten join their rokeii 

Harmony the grove perradea ; 
All in nature now rejcHees, 

Light and joy succeed the shadeat 
Stars withdraw, and man arises, 

To his labour cheerful goes ; 
Day's returning blessings prizes. 

And in praise his pleasure shows I ^ 

S. Mav' each mom, that, in succession, 

Adda new mercies ever flowinff, 
Leave a strong and deep impresaioa 

Of m^ debt, for ever frovnnfl 
Dabt of love, ah ! how mcreasmg ! 

Days and years fresh blessing^ l»ing; 
But my praise shall flow unceasing, 

And my Maker's love I'll sing 1 



LESSON cvm. 

Noikimg Firmed in KaMk 

1* Let no presunung impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom, as if au^ht was formed 
In vain, or not for admin£le endsb 
Shall little haughty Ignorance pronounce 
ffis works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind ! 
As if upon a full proportioned dome, 
On swelling columns heaved, the pride of art! 
A critick-fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with Uind presumption bold. 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole t 

% And lives the man, whose universal eye 

Has swept at once the unbounded scheme of tfalnga s 
Marked their dependance so, and firm accord. 
As with luifaltenng accent to coarhide^ 



That this availcth naught ! Has any seen 

The mighty chain of lyings, lessening down ' 

From infinite perfection to the brink 

Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss ! 

From which astonished thougnt, recoiling, turns? 

Till then alone let zealous praise ascend, 

And hymns of holy wonder, to that power, 

Whose wisdom shmes as lovely in our minds. 

As on our smiling eyes his serrant sun. — ^I^homson* 



LESSON CIX. 

Description of Arabia, 

1. In the vacant space between Persia, 83018, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia^ the Arabian peninsula may be conceived as a trian- 
gle of spacious but irregiilar dimensions. From the northern 
point of Beles on the Euphrates, a line of fifteen hundred 
miles is terminated by the straits of Babelmandel and the land 
of fraukincense. 

2. About half this length may be allowed for the middle 
breadth, from east to west, from Bassora to Suez, from the Peiv 
sian gulf to the Red sea. The sides of the triangle are gradually 
enlarged, and the southern basis presents a front of a thousand 
miles to the Indian ocean. 

3. The entire surface of the peninsula exceeds in a fourfold 
proportion that of Germany or France ; but the fiir greater 
part has been justly sti^atized with the epithets of the stony 
and the sandy. Even the wilds of Tartary are decked by the 
hand of nature with lofty trees and luxuriant herbage ; and the 
lonesome traveller derives a sort of comfort and society from 
the presence of vegetable life. 

4. But in the dreary waste of Arabia, a boundless level of 
sand is intersected by sharp and naked mountains, and the face 
of the desert, without shade or shelter, is scorched by fhe 
direct and intense rays of a tropical sun. 

5. Instead of refreshing breezes, the winds, particularly from 
the southwest, diffuse a noxious and even deadly vapour; the 
hillocks of sand, which they alternately raif e and scatter, are 
compared to the billows of the ocean ; and whole caravans, 
whole armies, have been lost and buried in ihe whirlwind. 
The comon benefits of water are an object of desire and con- 
test^ and such is the scarcity of wood, that some art it requisite 

W^^reser^e and propagate the elem.ents of fire. 
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6br Anlitt ifl defltiUite of navigaUe rivvn, whick fertiUae Uie 
•oilf and coutey it« produce to the adjaeeat refiona^ the toiv 
rents that fall from the hills are imbibed by the thirsty earth: 
tke rare and hardy plants, the tamarind or the acacia, tlial strike 
their rooto into the clefts of the rocks, are nouridied by tha 
dews of the ni^ht: a scanty supply of rain is collected in chk 
terns and aqueducts: the wells and springs are the secret treasinre 
of die desert; and the fnigrim of Mecca, aUter many a dry and 
sultry march, is disfuated by the taste of the waters wbidi have 
lollea over a bed of sulphur or salt 

7. Such is the general and genuine picture of the cBmate of 
Arabia. The experience of evil enhances the value of any k>cal 
or partial enjoyments. A shady grove, a green pasture, a stream 
of fresh water, are sufficient to attract a colony of sedentary 
Arabs to the fortunate spots, which can a£brd food and refresh* 
ment to themselves and their cattle, and which enconrage their 
indus^ in the cultivation of the palm-tree and the vine. 

& The high lands, that border on the Indian ocean, are dis- 
Mn^pished by their superiour plenty of wood and water : the 
air 18 more temperate, the fruits are more delicious, the animak 
and the human race more numerous : the feitiKty of the soil 
invites and rewards the toil of the husbandman ; and the jpeco- 
liar gifrs of frankincense and coffee, have attnu^ed, in di»Mrent 
•gei^ die merchants of the world.— -Ctibbon. 



LESSON ex. 
Tnui vn tkt Care of Providence Recom m mi i i* 

t. Man, coBttdered in himself, is a very helpless, and a very 
mretdied being. He is subject every moment to the grpaieit 
eafannities and misfortunea. He is beset with dangers on aB 
sides; and mav become unhappy by numberless casua]tie8« 
which he ecmid not foresee, nor have prevented had he ibre- 
aeen them. 

3. It is our comfort* while we are obnoxious to so many 
accidents, that we are under the care of one who directs con- 
tingenciesy and has in hb hands the management of erery thing 
that is capable of annoying or ofiendinff us ; who knows the 
assistance we stand in need of, and b uways ready to bestow 
it on those who ask it of him. 

3. The natural homage which such a creature ow^ to so 
iafinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him fMr 
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theblessingf and conveniences of life; and an habitual trtnrt 
in him, for deliverance out of all such dangers und difficultief 
as may befall us. 

4. The man who always lives in this disposition of mind, 
has not the same dark and melancholy views of human natarcy 
as he who considers himself abstractedly from this relation to 
the Supreme Being. At the same time that he reflects upon 
his own weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself with 
the contemplation of those divine attributes, which are em- 
ployed for tiis safety and his Welfare. He finds his want of 
foresight made up, by the omniscience of him who is his sup- 
pojrt. He is not sensible of his own want of strength, when he 
knows that his helper is almighty. 

5. In short, the person who has a firm trust in the Supreme 
Bein^, is powerful in his power, wise by his wisdom, nappy 
oy his happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine atUT-* 
bute ; ana loses his own insufficiency in the fulness of infinite 
perfection. To make our lives more easy to us, we are com* 
manded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to relieve and 
succour us ; the Divine Goodness having made such a reliance 
a duty, notwithstanding we should have been miserable had it 
been forbidden us. 

6. Among several motives which might be made use of to 
recommend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of those 
that follow. The first and strongest is, that we are promised 
he will not fail those who put their trust in him. But without 
considering the supernatural blessing, which accompanies this 
duty, we ma^r observe, that it has a natural tendency to its own 
reward ; or, in other words, that this firm trust and confidence 
in the great Disposer of all things, contribute very much to the 
getting^ clear of any afiliction, or to the bearing of it manfully. 

7. A person who believes he has hb succour at hand, and 
that he acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts himself be- 
yond his abilities ; and does wonders, that are not to be matched 
by one who is not animated with such a confidence of success. 
Trust in the assistance of an Ahnighty Being, naturally pro- 
duces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all omer disposiaons 
of mind, which alleviate those calamities that we are not Me 
to remove. 

8. The practice of this virtue administers ^reat comfort to 
the mind or man in times of poverty and afiHiction ; but moat 
of all, in the hour of death. When the soul is hovering, in the 
last moments of its separation ; when it is just entering on 
another state of existence, to converse with scenes, andobjects, 
and companions, that are altogether new ; what can aapporl 
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her under such tremblings of thought, such fear, such anxiety, 
such apprehensions, but the casting of all her cares upon fix, 
wha fint gave her beinff ; who has conducted her through one 
stafe of it ; and who wfll be always present to guide and com* 
fan her in her progress through eternity ! — Addison. 



I^SSON CXL 
The Respect due to aU Mm. 

1. Let those whose riches have purchased for them the page 
of knowledge, regard with respect the native powers of them 
to whose eyes it has never been unrolled. The day<-labourery and 
the professor of science, belong naturally to the same order 
of intelligences. Circumstances and situation have made all 
the difference between them. The understanding of one has . 
been free to walk whither it would : that of the other has been 
shut up and deprived of the liberty of ranging the fields of 
knowledge. Society has condemned it to the dungeon of 
ignorance, and then despises it for being in the dark. 

2. There have been multitudes that would have added to the 
ram, or have embellished the form, of human knowledge, if 
their youth had been taught the rudiments, and their life allowed 
them leisure to prosecute the pursuit of it The attention that 
would have been crowned with splendid successes in the inquiry 
after truth, has all been expended in the search afler bread. 

3. The curiosity that would have penetrated to the secrets 
of nature, explored the recesses of mind, and compassed the 
records of time, has been choked by the cares of want. The 
fancy, that would have glowed with a heat divine, and made a 
briUiant addition to the blazing thoughts and burning words 
of the poetical world, has been chilled and frozen by the cold 
winds of poverty. 

4. Many a one, who cannot read what others wrote, had the 
knowledge of elegant letters been ffiven him, would himself 
have written what a^es might read with delight. He that 
ploughs the ground, nad he studied the heavens, might have 
undmtood the stars as well as he understands the soil. Many 
tL sage has lain hid in the savage, and many a slave was made 
to be an emperour, 

6. Blood, says the pride of life, is more honourable than 
money. Indigent nobility looks down upon untitled opulence. 
TUt sentiment, pushed a litde farther, leads to the point I atn 
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jnuvuing. Mind is the noblest part of the man ; and ^ mlndy 
w!ue is the noblest distinction. 

6* Honest man, in the ear of Wisdom, is a grander vmMSHt^ 
if a more hiffh-sounding title, than peer of the realm, or prince 
of the UoocL According to the eternal rules of oelestiiui pre- 
cedency, in the immortal heraldry of Nature and of Heaven, 
Virtue takes place of all things. It is the nobility of angels I 
It is the majesty of God ! — ^Fawcett. 



LESSON CXII. 
VirU^e, the only True ffappiness, 

1. I flaw the Tirtuous man contend 
With life's unnumbered woes ; 
And he was poor, without a friend. 
Pressed by a thousand foes. 

fL I saw 4hie Passions' pliant slave 
In gallant trim, and gay ; 
His course was Pleasure's placid wav^» 
His life, a summer's day. 

3. And I was caught in Foll3r*s snare* 

And joined her giddy train ; 
But found her soon the nurse of etfe» 
And punishment, and pain. 

4. There surely is some guiding power, 

Which rightly suffers wronp ; 
Gives Vice to bloom its little hour, 
But Virtue late and long. — C/amoxh^. 



LESSON CXIU. 
The Mutual Relation between Sleep 4ind NigU. 

1. Tiut- relation of sleep to night appears to have bedn ex- 
pressly intended by our benevolent Creator. Two pointi jare 
manifest; first, that the animal frame requires sleep ; neemnSty^ 
that night brinffs with it a silence, and a cessation of aetivitj. 
which allow or sleep being token wfthout interruptiett, mA 
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' 9L Anfanal existence is made up of action and alnmber: 
natsre has prorided a season for eacn. An animal which stood 
not in neea of rest, would always live in daylight. An animal^ 
which, though made for action, and delighting in action, must 
hare its strength repaired hy sleep, meets, by its coi^tation« 
the returns of day anif night 

3. In the human species, for instance, were the bustle, die 
laboTn", the motion of life upheld by the constant presence of 
light, sleep could not be enjoyed without being disturbed by 
noise, ana without expense of that time which the eagerness 
of private interest would not contentedly resign. 

4. It is happy, therefore, for this part of the creation, I mean 
that it is conformable to the frame and wants of their constitu- 
tion, that nature, by the very disposition of her elements, has 
edmmanded, as it were, and imposed upon them, at moderate 
intervals, a general intermission of their toils, their occupations, 
and their pursuits. 

5. But it is not for man, either solely or principaUy, that 
niffht is made. Inferiour, but less perverted natures, taste its 
solace, and expect its return with greater exactness and advan- 
tage than he does. I have often ooserved, and never observed 
but to admire, the satis&ction, no less than the reffularitv, with 
which thcT greatest part of the irrational world yield to tnis soft 
necessity, mis grateful vicissitude ; how comfortably the birds 
of the air, for example, address themselves to the repose of 
the evening ; with what alertness they resume the activity of 
the day. 

6. Nor does it disturb our argument to confess, that certain 
species of animals are in motion during the night, and at rest in 
tne day. With respect even to them, it is still true, that there is 
a change of condition in the animal, and an external change cor* 
responding with it There is still the relation, though inverted. 
The fact is, that the repose of other animals sets these at liberty, 
Mid invites them to their food or their sport 

7. If ^e relation of sleep to night, and in some instanees, its 
<Jbnverse, be real, we cannot reflect without amasement upon 
die extent to which it carries us. Da^* and night are things 
^ose to US ; the change applies immediately to our sensations; 
•of all the phenomena of nature, it is the most obvious, and the 
most fiimiliar to our experience ; but, in its cause, it belongs le 
ihe great motions whicn are passinff in the heavens. 

8. While the earth glides round tier axle, i^e ministers te 
ihe alternate necessity of the animals dwelling upon her surface, 
4^1 the same time that she obeys the influence of those attraetions 
which regulate the order of many thousand worlds. The relft* 

15 
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tion, therefore, of sleep to ni^ht, is the relation of the hihih* 
Itants of the earth to the rotation of their globe : probably it ia 
more ; it is a relation to the system, of which that globe is • 

Strt; and, still farther, to the congregation of systems, of which 
eirs is only one. If this account be true, it connects the 
meanest individuaJ with the universe itself; a chicken, roosting 
upon its perch, with the spheres revolving in the firmament 

Pax«st. 



LESSON cxnr. 

National CRorf, 

1. We are asked, what have we gained by the war T I have 
shown that we have lost nothing in rights, territory, or honour ; 
nothing for which we ought to have contended, according to 
the principles of the genUemen on the other side, or accord- 
ing to our own. Have we gained- nothing by the wart Let 
any man look at the degraded condition of this country before 
the war, the scorn of the universe, the contempt of ourselveSf 
and tell me if we have gained nothing by the war ? 

2. What is our present situation ? Respectability and char- 
acter abroad, secunty and con^dence at home. If we have not 
obtained, in the opimonof some, the full measure of retribution, 
pur character and constitution are pkced on a solid basis never 
to be shaken. 

3. The glory acquired by our gallant tars, by our Jacksons, 
and our Browns on the land, is mat nothing T True, we had 
our vicissitudes; there were humiliating events which the patriot 
cannot review i^thout deep regret; but the great account* 
when it comes to be balanced, will be found vastly in our 
favour. 

4. Is there a man who would obliterate from the proud pages 
of our history, the brilliant achievements of Jackson, Brown, 
and Scott, and the host of heroes on laud and sea, whom 1 
eannot enumerate ? Is there a man who could not desire a 
participation in the national glory acquired by the war? Yea, 
national ghry^ which, however the expression may be eon* 
demned by some, must be cherished by every genuine patriot 

5. What do I mean by national glory ? Glory sueb as Hidlv 
Jackson, and Perry have acquired. And are gentlemen insensi- 
ble to their deeds, to the value of them in animatingtfie countiy 
in die hour of peril hereafter I Did the battle of Tlicrrmopyki 
pT»«erre Greece but once ? 
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6. "WhAe the ICasLwippi continues to betr die tiilmtes ^f 
the Iron Mountains and the Alleganies to her Delta and to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the eighth of January shall be remembered, 
and the glory of that oay shall stimulate future patriots, and 
nenre the arms of unborn freemen in driring the presumptuous 
inrader from our country's soil. 

7. Gentlemen may boast of their insenslbiliQr to feelinffs m* 
spired by the contemplation of such events. But I iroula ask, 
does the recollection of Bunker's hill, Saratoga, and Yorktown 
afford them no pleasure ? Every act of nome sacrifice to the 
country, ever^ instance of patriotick devotion to her cause has 
its beneficial infiuence« 

6. A nation's character is the sum of its splendid deeds ; they 
constitute one common patrimony, the nation's inheritance* 
They awe foreign powers, they arouse and animate oiv own 
people. I love true glory. It is this sentiment which ought 
to he cherished ; and, in spite of cavils, and sneers, and attempts 
to put it down, it will finally conduct this nation to that height 
to which God and nature have destined it — Clay. 



LESSON cxy. 

A ChmraeUr ofUapoUon Bonaparte^ down to tiUferiodtf kit 

Eaile to Elba. 

1. He is fiillen ! We may now pause before that splendid 
prodigy, which towered among us like some ancient nuUf 
whose frown terrified the glance its magnificence attracted. 

2. Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, he sat upon the throne, a 
sceptred hermit, wrapped in the solitude of his own originality* 
A mind bold, independent, and decisive ; a will despotick m 
its dictates ; an energy that distanced expedition, and a con- 
science pliable to every touch of interest, marked the outline 
of this extraordinary character ; the most extraordinary, per- 
haps, that, in the annals of this world, ever* rose, or reigned« 
or felL 

3. Flung into life in the midst of a revolution, that quickened 
every energy of a people who acknowledged no superiour, he 
commenced his course, a stranger by birai, and a scholar by 
charity ! « 

4. With no friend but his sword, and no fortune but his 
talents, he rushed into the lists, where rank, and wealth, and 
genius had arrayed themselves, and competition fled firom him. 
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M from the gligiceci'^tiiiy* He knew no motiTe but interest; 
he acknowledged no critenon but success ; he worshipped no 
God but ambition ; and with an eastern derotion he knelt at 
the shrine of his idolatry* Subsidiary to this, there was no 
creed that he did not profess ; there was no opinion that he 
(tid not promulgate : in the hope of a dynasty, ne upheld the 
crescent ; for the sake of a divorce, he bowed before tne cross : 
the orphan of St Louis, he became the adopted child'of the re* 
pubHck ; and witli a parricidal ingratitude, on the ruins both of 
the throne and the tribune, he reared the throne of his despotism* 

5. A professed catholick, he imprisoned the pope ; a* pre- 
tended patriot, he empoverished the country ; ana in the name 
of Brutus, he grasped, without remorse, and wore, withbut 
shame^ the diadem of the Cesars ! 

6. Through this pantomime of his policy. Fortune played 
the plown to his caprices. At his touch, crowns crumbled, 
beggars reigned, systems vanished ; the wildest theories took 
die colour of Ms whim, and all that was venerable, and all that 
was novel, changed peaces with the rapidity of a drama. Even 
apparent defeat assumed the appearance of victory ; his flight 
from Egypt confirmed his destiny ; ruin itself only elevated 
him to empire. 

7. But if his fortune was great, his genius was transcendent ; 
decision flashed upon his councils; and it was the same to 
decide and to perform. To inferiour intellects, his combinations 
appeared perfectly impossible, his plans perfectly impractica« 
ble ; but, in his hands, simplicily marked their developement, 
sind success vindicated their adoption. His person, partook 
the charaeter of his mind ; if the one never yielded in the 
cabinet, the other never bent in the field. 

8. Nature had no obstacles that he did not surmount ; space 
no opposition that he did not spurn ; and whether amid Alpine 
rocks, Arabian sands, or polar snows, he seemed proof ag^ainst 
peril, and empowered with ubiquity! The whole continent 
of Europe trembled at beholding the audacity of Ms designs, 
1^ the miracle of their execution. Skepticism bowed to the 
prodigies of his performance; romance assumed the airof his- 
to^; nor was Uiere aught too incredible for belief, or too 
fonciful for expectation, when the world saw a subaltern of 
Corsica waving his imperial flag over her most ancient capitals* 
All the visions of antiquity became common places in his con* 
templation : kings were his people ; nations were his outposts ; 
and ne disposed of courts, and crowns, and camps, and churches, 
and cabinets, as if they were the titular dignitaries of the chess- 
board) 
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Ol Ainiil all these chang^es he stood infmutable as adamant 
It mattered little whether in the field or the drawing-room $ 
With die mob or the levee ; wearing ihe jacobin bonnet or the 
bon crown ; banishing a Braganza, or espousing a Hapsburffh ; 
dictating peace on a rul to the caar of Russia, or contemplatm^ 
defeat at the gallows of Leipsick ; he was still the same milv* 
taiy despot ! 

10. Cradled in the camp, he was to the last hour the darling 
of the army ; and whether in the camp or the cabinet, he never 
forsook a friend or forgot a favour. Of all his soldiers, not 
one abandoned him, till afiection was useless, and their first 
stipulation was for the safety of their favourite. 

11. They knew well that if he was lavish of them, he was 
prodi^l of himself; and that if he exposed them to peril, he 
repaid them with plunder. For the soldier, he subsidized every 
people ; to the people he made even pride pay tribute. The 
victorious veteran glittered with his gains; and the capitad, 
gorgeous with the spoils of art, became me miniature metropoUa 
of me universe. 

12. In this wonderful combination^ his afifection of literature 
must not be omitted. The jailer of the press, he afifected tiie 
patronage of letters ; the proscriber of books, he encouraged 
philosophy ; the persecutor of authors, and tiie murderer of 
printers, he yet pretended to the protection of learning ! the 
assassin of Palm, the silencer of De Stael, and the denouncer 
of Kotzebue^ he was the firiend of David, the benefactor of 
De lille, and sent his academick prize to the philosopher of 
England. 

13. Such a medley of contradictions, and at the same time 
such an individual consistency, were never united in the same 
character. A royalist; a republican and an emperour; a 
mahometan ; a catholick and a patron of the s3magogue ; a sub- 
ahem and a soverei^ ; a traitor and a tyrant; a Christian and 
an infidel : he was, tnrough all his vicissitudes, the same stem, 
impatient, inflexible original ; the same mysterious, incompre- 
hensible self; the man without a model, and withotit a shadow.' 

14. His fall, like his life, baffled all speculation. In short» 
his whole history was like a dream to tne world, and no man 
can tell how or why he was awakened from the revery. Such 
is a &int and feeble picture of Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
first (and it is to be hoped the last) emperour of the French. 

15. lliat he has done much evil there is littie doubt; that 
he has been the origin of much good there is just as littie. 
Through hid means, intentional or not, Spain, Portugal, and 
France have arisen to the blessings of a free constitution ; super* 

15^ I 
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ttiiion has found htat taiTe in the rains of the inqnisition ; and 
the feudal system, wiw its whole train of t3nrannick sateliitesy 
has fled for ever. 

16. Kings may learn from him, that their safest study, as well 
as Uieir noblest, is the interest of the people : the people are 
taught by him, that there is no despotism so stupendous against 
which they have not a resource : and to those who would rise 
upon the ruins of both, he is a livinj^ lesson, that if ambition 
can raise them from the lowest station, it can also prostrate 
them from the highest — ^Phillips. 



LESSON CXVL 
Aumimt tftke Qinidtsiher Mines in IdruLy in GoniMts, OenMHf^ 

1. Next morning we oroceeded, during an hour, orer the 
wme barren count^. Of *a sudden, the road seems to disap« 
pear right before the eyes of the' traveller, and he finds himself 
on die brink of a huge hollow in the mountains. The effect is 
singular and striking. He looks down into the whole of this 
kettle, surrounded on every side by irregular, towering^ crags, 
which are here and there tufted with patches of fijr, but in gen- 
eral exhibit only the naked and dreary rock. 

% The picture was enturely changed by the mist in which 
every thing was enveloped. The morning was not sufficiently 
advanced ; the sun, though bright and warm above, had not yet 

Senetrated into the gulf, which was filled to the brim with white, 
eecy vapour, into which the road seemed to descend, as if into 
mere air. ' 

3. All around the rugged cliffs rose above its sur&ce, like 
the rocky shores of a mountain lake^ and imagination eolild 
assign no depth to the abyss over which its light and hovering 
mantle jvas spread. As Uie sun came nearer the meridian, the 
vapour began to rise slowly, but without dividing itself into 
those distinct, and rapidly ascending columns, which often pro* 
duce such fantastick appearances, in the higher passages ot the 
Swiss Alps. 

4 In a short time the whole kettle was visible, terminating 
below in a narrow, irregular valley. The Idria, issuing at once 
from the mountains on the south, rushed along in the bottom. 
On the crags, which, circling round, seemed to snut out thu spot 
from all communication with the world, not a cottage was t9 
lie seen, for they are too preciintous ; and only here and thectt 
a few scan^ patches of cultivation, for they are too barren. 
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Qu In the «f qAre of the Talley, and about eeren hundred feet 
beloir the brink, the eye re8ted4>n the little town of Idria, and 
Ae fanta acattered round the base of the mountain which con- 
taiiui the entrance to the mines. 

61. The diaeorery of these mercurial mineSf like that of 90 
many other mines, is attributed to accident A Carniolian peas- 
emt who drove a small trade in wooden vessels, was in the nabit 
of gropinff his way into this recess, at that time entirely covered 
wim wo<m, to procure materials for his tubs and pails, which 
lie sometimes nnished on the spot He had placed some pails 
in a small pool, in a rivulet which issued from the mountain, 
for the purpose of '^seasoning*' them, as we should express it 
To keep them under water, he put into them a quantity of sand 
taken from the bed of the stream. 

7. In the morning he found all his strength scarcely sufficient 
to lifl one of them out of the water. He could ascribe this only 
to the weight of the sand, which he had thrown in by handfuLs 
the evening before ; sand so heavy was to him a phenomenon, 
and he carried some of it to the pastor of his village. The 
latter, suspecting what might be the reason, sent it to the im- 
perial director of mines, and, on examination, it was found to 
contain above half its weight of quicksilver. 

& The whole of what now constitutes the department of 
Idria, was immediately declared a domain of the crown ; but 
the mines were first woriLed by private adventurers on leases, 
and the miners have still preserved various traditions of the 
ruin of some, and the difficulties wliich all of these speculators 
hiMl to eneounter. The shafts were driven deep in the solid 
roekf but no quicksilver appeared. 

9. One efter Another the speculators drew back from the 
Widertaking, and it centred, at last, in one who was more san- 
gme/awlfifiieveiBig. But he, too, h<^d and laboured in vain; 
and the destitution, into which he had plunged his ftmily b^ the 
HDaaeoessfid adventure, In'ouffht him to his grave. Hie widow 
was eonpeUed to give up me operations ; but the workmen 
deelaried they would still make an- attempt for the fiunily of him 
who had so long given them bread, and continued the search 
fourteen days longer, without wages. 

10. The fourteenth of these days arrived, but no quicksilver 
appeared. Toward the afternoon, the workmen, who had been 
ansMred all day long by sulphureous vapour and a more un- 
comu>rtaUe atmosphere than usual, were about to rive up 
their task for ever in despondency, and prepare to celebrate, 
above ground* the festival of their patron samt, of which this 
Vanpeiwxl to he the eve, when a shout from the loweat part c^ 
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the shaft, announced that the deep concealed rem had, at lengthi 
been dragged from its lurking flace. 

11. The saint was postponed, and the mtrtuty pursued. It 
Was soon ascertained that the labours and expense of years 
would b^ ampler repaid. The revived widow prudently sold 
her remaining right to the government ; and, since that periodf 
during more than four hundred years, Idria has not ceased to 
pour Its thousands into the imperial treasury^ 

1^4 The entrance to the mine is a little to the southward of 
the town, in the side of a small hillock, which rises in front of 
the mountainous wall that surrounds the dell. The visiter 
puts on a miner's dress. It is not only neceiisary to leave 
behind watches, rings, snuffboxes, and similar articles, which 
would infallibly be affected by the quicksilver; but, for the 
same feasoti, tne accompanying miner iiisists on your |lispen- 
sing with all coats and waistcoats, which have metal buttons. 

13. In every case a niiner's dress is at once more convenient^ 
and more independent of the moisture and rubbings, which 
may be encountei^ed below ground, although, in. this beautifid 
minC) there is little to be apprehended from either* The miners 
have not yet ceased their jokes on two ladied, who went down 
with some fashionable company, during the Congress in the 
neighbouring Laybach, and returned, the one wiui her sold 
watch converted into a tin trinket by the quicksilver, ana the 
fair cheeks and neck of the other bedaubed with the blackness 
of falsehood by the sulphur. 

14. The descent can be made to the very bottom of the mine 
in less than five minutes, in one of the large buckets in which 
the ore is brought above ground. This mode though the less 
fetiffuing, is not, therefore, better ; for, in descending the shaft 
on foot, one can observe much better the care and regularity 
with which all the operations have been carried on^ particularly 
in latter times* 

15k From the tirst dtep, daylight is excluded; for the passagOi 
hewn in the rock, descends at a very acute angle : were it a 
smooth surface, it would be impracticable. Excepting the steeps 
nesst it has no other inconvenience. Instead of clambering 
down a wet, slippery, wooden ladder, as in Freyburgh, you 
descend on successive flights of steps, as regular as if they had 
been constructed for a pnvate dwelling. 

16. Here and there are landing places, where galleries branch 
ofii through which veins have been followed, or the shaft de- 
scends in a new direction^ This is the regular mode in which 
the mining is carried on, from the surface of the earth to the 
lowe»i part of the mine, forming a subterraneous staireaM 
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detcendiiif about seven hundred feet; for the mine as yet is no 
deeper* owing to the superahundance and richness of the ore* 
All 18 piercea in the hard limestone rock. 

17* A still more iiseful degree of eare has been bestowed on 
the walls and ceilings. Instead of leaving the bare, nigged • 
rock, as is still frequently done elsewhere, or supporting the 
roof with wood, as was in former times the univernd practice, 
tbis passage into the earth is lined with a strong wall of hewn 
stone, arched above ; so that the descent is, in reality, through 
m eommodioiis vaulted passage, about four feet wide, and, in 
mverage height, rather more maii six. 

18. The wallinff with stone is preferable, both in security 
mnd duration, to the old custom of lining and supporting the 
shafts with wood ; the increasing scarcity and value of wood 
have, likewise, made it the cheaper mode. Neither is the 
labour so great as at first sight might be imagined. The stones 
used are those cut out in carrying the shaft itself downward. 

19. All the trouble in transporting them along a gallery to 
the bottom of the perpendicular shaft, by which the ore and 
rubbish are conveyed above ground, b thus saved. No mine 
could be more fortunate in regard to the absence of water. 
A slight degree of moisture on me walls and ceiling is all that 
can bt occasionally traced. The atmosphere is perfectly dry 
and eomfbrtable, except in the neighbourhood of rich veins. 

20. The only unpleasant accompaniment of the ore is the 
sulphur which almost universally attends it; its fumes v were 
strongest in the lowest ^leries. The miners have learned to 
consider it as a prognostick of good ore ; for it is universally 
observed, that the ncher the vein is the greater is the quantity 
of sidphur; they have never pure air and good ore together. 

21. But neither the action of the sulphur, nor of the mercury, 
on the health and appearance of the workmen, is at all so 
striking as it has sometimes been represented. That the mer-' 
cury brings on a periodical salivation, is merely a joke. Its 
effects 'are most observable on the teeth, which are generally 
deficient and discoloured. 

22. The preparatory processes, through which the ore must 
pass before being finally carried to the roasting ovens, are per- 
formed on the ottier side of the town, on the banks of the loria. 
But it is only with the inferiour ores that such processes are 
necessary ; all that are held to contain sixty-five per cent, of 
quicksilver, or upwards, are put immediately into the oven. 

23. This may be represented as a square building, divided 
by brick floors into five or six compartments. These floors are 
not continuous, but are pierced wim a number of holes, that the 
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flam^ and smoke may ascend from the one to the other. The 
ore is spread out upon them, the apertures being left uncoTered« 
The £hre is kindled between the lowest floor and the ground* 
and every outlet and crevice in the whole fabrick is then care-' 
fully shut* 

^» The action of the fire, gradually extending itself from one 
layer to another, through the openings in Uie floors, separates 
the quicksilver from its accompanying fossils ; it rises, sub- 
limatedf along with the smoke, to the top, fh>m whence it 
has no passage but by flues, which are led through the walls 
in a winding direction, that it may cool by continued circulation. 

25. As it cools, the pure quicksilver is precipitated, and de- 
scends, by internal communications between tne flues, to the 
lower part of the wall. The fire is kept up, till it is ascertained 
by the disappearance of vapours, diat all the mercury has been 
disengaged ; nor are the outlets opened, till the whole is so 
cool that all the quicksilver must have been deposited. 

26. The metal is found deposited in hollows at the bottom 
of the walls, made on purpose to receive it, and communicating 
with the fines. The sulpnur is gained at the same time* The 
quicksilver is then tied up in sheep or goat skins prepared with 
alum, these having been found to be the cheapest and most 
convenient of the materials which will contain mercury without 
being injured.— Russel. 



LESSON CXVIL 
A Mother to her Sleeping InfatU, 

1. Sleep on, dear child, nor let me wake 

Such peaceful dreams as thine ; 
But gently press thy lips, to take 
One kiss, to sweeten mine. 

2. Ah, sorrow ! must thine impress fall 

On this fair, polished brow I 
And must time s furrows fasten here. 
Where all is soilness now ? 

3. Yes, age, with anxious care, will comei 

And leave his gloomy trace ; 

Yet never, to thy mother's eyes^ 

Less &ir will beam that face. 
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4L Oh, no, my child ; when trials rue* 
And pain and sorrow come ; 
Here rest thy head, upon my breast, 
And let it be thy home. 

& Should foes obstruct thy path, my son, 
And changing friendship flee ; 
Yet ever constant will prove one I 
Thy mother it wUl be-— A. M. T. 



LESSON cxvni, 

SsB^mct from «f» Oration on the Virtues of General WaMitgUm, 
pronounced the Sth of February ^ 1800. 

1. It is natural that the gratitude of mankind should be drawn 
to their benefoctors. A number of these have successively 
arisen, who were no less distinguished for the elevation of 
thdr virtues than ^e lustre of their talents. Of those, how* 
ever, who were bom, and who acted through life as if they 
were bom not for themselves, but for their country and the 
whole human race, how few are recorded in Ae long annals 
of ages, and how wide the intervals of time find space that 
divide them. 

2. In all this dreary length of way, they appear like five or 
6ix lighthouses on as many thousand miles of coast; they 
gleam upon the surrounding darkness with an inextinguishable 
splendour, like stars seen through a mist ; but they are seen 
like stars, to cheer, to guide, and to save. 

3. Washington is now added to that small number. Already 
he attracts curiosity, like a newly discovered star, whose bet 
nignant light will travel on to the world's and time's farthest 
bounds. Already his name is hung up by history as conspicu" 
ously as if it sparkled in one of the constellations of the sky* 

4. By commemorating his death, we are called this day to 
yield the homage that is due to his virtue ; to confess the com- 
mon debt of mankind as well as our own ; and to pronounce 
for posterity, now dumb, that eulogium, which they will delight 
to echo lien ages hence when we are dumb. 

5^ The unambitious life of Washington, decliQing fame, y«t 
eovrted by it, seemed, like his own Potoinack, widening and 
liaeipening his channel, as he approaches the sea, and dispkyiny 

mw\ the wefwlness ftttd serenity of 4iifii greatnew toward tba 
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end of his course. Such a citizen would do honour to an^ 

counbry. 

6. The constant yeneration and affection of his countiy will 
show that it was worthy of such a citizen. However his mill- i 
tary fame may excite the wonder of mankind, it is chiefly by his i 
civil madstracy that his example will instruct them. Great i 
generals nave arisen in all ares of the world, and^ perhaps, moat i 
m those of desp^ism and imrkness. i 

7. In times ol violence and conmkrion, they rise, by the force 
of the whirlwind, high enough to ride in it, and direct the storm. 
Like meteors, they glare on the black clouds with a splendour, 
that, while it dazzles and terrifies, makes nothing visible boi 
the darkness. The fame of heroes is, indeed^ ffrpwing vulgar ! 
They multipl}^ in every long war I They stand in l^story, and 
thicken in tneir ranks, almost as undistinguished Us tiMir Own 
soldiers. 

8. But such a chief magistrate as Washington, appears like 
the polestar in a clear sky, to direct the skilful stateaman. 

JEiis presidency wilLform an epoch, and be distin^hiished as the 
age of WasJUngtoh, Already, it assumes its high place in the 
political region. Like the milky way, it whnems ^idoiig fls 
allotted portion of the hemisphere. 

9. Tl^ latest generations of men will survey, tiirougii the 
telescope of history,' the space where so many virtues blend 

. theiv rays, and delight to separate them into groups and dieltat 

virtues. As the best illustration of them, the living monmnetti, 

.to whict^ihe first of patriots would have chosen to consign his 

fame, it is my earnest prayer to heaven, that our -country may 

. stfbsist, even to that late day, in the ^enitude of iu Hbertv and 

happiness, and mingle its mud glory with WashiagtoB'i^— Ambb. 



LESSON CXIX. 
OnPianis, 

h Plants stand next to animak in ^e scale of jBaditeBee: 
they are, like them, or^lmized bodies ; like diem, inerease by 
nutrition, which is conveyed through a system of tubee and 
fine vessels, and assimilated to their substance ; like dkem, ibmy 
propagate their race from a parent, and each seed produces its 
iOwn plant ; like them, they grow by insensible degrees Uromaoi 
infant state to full vigour, and, after a certain term of Fua tm tty, 
,decay and die. In shoirt, except the powers of apMth aad 
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h co naotion, they 8«ein to powess ereiy chancterigtlck often* 
4«itlile. 

% A pknt eonsiits of a root, a stem, leayea, and a flower or 
-Uoaaoni. The root is bulbout* as the onion; lonff, like Ihe 
parsnip or carrot ; or branched out into threads, as me greater 
wunber are, and particularly all the large ones ; a balboas root 
eoald not support a large tree. The stem is single or bnmeliedf 
^Knginff for support, or upright, clothed with a skin or berk* 

8. T%e flower contains theprinolple of reproduction, as the 
root does of individuality. This is the roost precious pert of 
die plant, to which every thing contributes. The root nourishes 
fl» Ine stem supports, the leaves defend and shelter it t it eomee 
iMth but when nature has prepared for it by showers, and stin, 
md gentle, soothing warmth : colour, beanty, scent, edorn tt; 
iumI when it is complete, the end of the plant's exintence is 
naewered. It fades and dies ; or, if capable by its perennial 
nature of repeatinff &e process, it hides in its inmost folds the 
predooe germe of new being, and itself almost retiref^ ^}pf^ 
eiistence till ^ new yeiir. 

4 A tree is one of the most stately and beautiftil objects in 
ChNf s risible creation. It does not admit of an exact denoition, 
but is distinguished from the humbler plent by its piffe^ the 
s^ngth of its stem, which becoines a trunk, find the eomnam^ 
tire smallness of the blossom. In the fruftrlkwes, indeeo, the 
itamber of blossoms compensates for their went of siie ; ba| 
|b the forest-trees ^e flower is scarcely visible, Productioii 
eeems not to be so important a process where theparent tree 
lives for centuries. 

5. Every part of veMitables is useflil. Of many the roots 
are edible, and the seecM are generally so ; of qtuiny the leaves, 
«s of the cabbage, spinage ; the buds, as of the i^sparagus, caulii' 
flowers the b^k is often employed medicinally, fts the ()uin^i4n(| 
(and cinnamon. 

6. The trunk of a tree determines the manner of its grew^ 
and gives firmness ( the foliage serves to form one mass of a 
number of trees ; while the distinct lines are partly seen, partly 
hidden. The leaves throw over the branches a rich mantle, 
like flowing tresses ; they wave in the wind with ^n midulatory 
motion, cateh the glow of the evening sun, or glitter with the 
rain ( they shelter innumerable birds and ai^mals, end eflbnl 
vaoriety in ec^ours, from the^ biight green of spiinff to the yarie4 
leints of iLiitnmn. In winter, however, the form of each tree aQ4 
its elegant remlfteations are discemedt which were lost mi^f 

^ flowing rob* of verdure. , .^ . 

% TTP^m hmtm in aH ^niW«eiio«i; tb« fiii|lp tMi»^ 
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•o.; the clump, the ^ove, rising like au amuhitheatre ; the 
flowing line that marks the skirts of the wood, and the ^urk» 
deep, boundless shade of the forest ; the green line of the hedge- 
row, the more artificial avenue, the gothick arch of verdure, nie 
tangled thicket 

8. Young trees are distinguished by beauty ; in maturity their 
characteristick is strength. The ruin of a tree is venerable even 
when fallen : we are then more sensible of its towering height : 
we also observe the root, the deep fangs which held it agunst 
80 many storms, and the firmness of the wood ; a sentiment of 
pitv mixes, too, with our admiration. 

9. The trees in groves and woods shed a brown, reliffioiis 
^horrour, wliieh favoured the religion of the ancient world. Titai 

shelter from cuttin^winds and sea air ; they preserve moisture; 
•but,. if too many, in their thick and heavy mass lazy vapoun 

stagnate ; their profuse perspiration is unwholesome ; they shut 

out the golden sun and ventilating breeze. 

10. It should seem as if the number of trees must hare been 
diminished for ages, for in no cultivated country does the growtk 
of trees equal the waste of them. A few gentlemen raise plan- 
tations, but many more cut down ; and tne farmer thinks not 

•of so lofty a thing as the growth of ages. Trees are too lofty 
to want the hand of manr 

1.1. The florist may mingle his tulips, and spread the papier 
ruff on his carnations ; he may trim, his mount of roses and nis 
laurel hedge ; but the lofly growth of trees soars far «bove him; 
If he presumes to fashion tnem with his shears, and trim them^ 
into fanciful or mathematical shapes, offended taste will mock 
aU^his improvements. Even in planting he can do little. He 
,may succeed in fancying a clump, or laying out an avenue, and 
' may, perhaps, gently incline the boughs to form the arch ; huX 
a forest was never plantedi — Mrs. Barbaulb^ 



LESSON CXX. 

Importance of Science to a Practical MeehmML 

l\ Let us imagine, for a moment, the condition of an indi* 
vidual, who has not advanced beyond the merest elements of 
knowledge, who understands nothing of the principles even of 
his own art, and inquire what change will be wrought in his 
feelings, his hopes, and happiness, m all that makes up lbs 
dlsracter, by the gradual inpouring of knowledge. . 
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'^ He has now the capacity of thought, but it id a barren 
fcniity, nurer nourished by dne food of the mind, and never 
noag above the poor objects of sense. Labour and rest, the 
hope of mere animal enjoyment, or the fear of want, the care 
of providing covering and food, make up the whole sum of his 
enste&ce. Such a tnan may be industrious, but he cannot love 
labonc, for it is not relieved by the excitement of improving 
er efaastging the processes of his art, nor cheered by me hope 
of a tetter condition. 

3. When released from labour he does not rejoice ; for mere 
idleness is not enjoyment, and he has no book, no lesson of 
soenee, no play of the mind, no interesting pursuit, to give a 
itftt to the hour of leisure. Home has few charms for him ; he 
has little taste for the quiet, the social converse, and exchange 
of feeling and thought, the innocent enjoyments ^at ought to 
dwell there. Society has little to interest him ; for he dm no 
sjrmpathy for the pleasures or pursuits, the cares or troubles of 
others, to whom he cannot feel, nor perceive his bonds of 
rekitionship. 

4. All of life is but a poor boon for such a man ; and happy 
lor himself, and for mankind, if the few ties that hold him to 
this negative existence be not broken. Happy for him if that 
best and^Burest friend of man, that messenger of good news 
from heaven to the poorest wretch on earth. Religion, bringing 
the fear of God, appear to save him. Without her to Support, 
should temptation assail him, what an easy victim would he 
fall to vice or crime ! How little would be necessary to over- 
turn his ill-balanced principles, and leave him grovelling in 
intemperance, or send him abroad on the ocean or the high- 
way, an enemy to himself and his kind ! 

6. But, let the liffht of science fall upon that man ; opei^ to 
him the founttdft of knowledge. A few principles of philoso- 
phy enter his mind, and awaken the dormant power of tnought 
He begins to look upon his art with an altered eye. It ceases 
to be a dark mechanical process, which Jie cannqt understand ; 
he regards it as an oluect of inquiry, and begins to penetrate 
the reasons, and acquire a new mastery over his own instru- 
ments. 

6. He finds other and better modes of doing what he had 
done before, blindly and without interest, a thousand ^es. 
He learns to profit by the experience of others, and ventures 
upon untried paUis. Difficulties, which before would have stop- 
ped him at the outset, receive a ready solution from some 
luminous principle of science. 

7. He gains new knowledge and new skill, and can impfovi 
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the dtmlitv ot his mitiiifacturef while he shotteniS ifae procenf 
jinci dtmimshes his own labour. Theti kboor tieeomef sweet to 
him; it is aeeompanied bytheconscioiisiiessof incretfiinjr powers 
it is leadinff him forwaAi to t higher place amooff Ins feUoW 
men* Relaxation, too^ is stireet to him, as it enwles him to 
add i6 his intellectual stores, and to mature, hj undistmrbud 
medltAtioilt the plans attd conceptiofis of the hour of labour. 

8. His home has acquired a new diarm ; for he Is beebmd H 
mau of thought, and feels and enio3rs the peace and sedusioii 
of that sacrearetreat ; and he carries thither the honest eompis* 
cencVi which is the compauion of well-etimed success. Theref 
ioOi )mgbt visions of the future sphere open upon }uid» and 
excite a undly feeling towards those who are to share in hitf 
prosperity. 

9i Thus his mind and heart ex}>and together. He has be» 
eome an intelligent being, and, while he has learned to esteem 
himself, he has also learned to live no longer for himself alon0» 
Boeiety opens like a new world to him ; he looks upon his idU 
low creatures with Interest and sympathy, and feels that he hM 
t place in their affections and respect. 

10. Temptations assail him in vain. He is armed by high 
and pure thoughts^ He takes a wider yiew of Ms relations 
with the beitigs about and above him. He wekonies every 

fenerous virtue that adorns and dignifies the human character* 
(e delights in the exercise of reason. He glories in the con* 
seiousnesa and the hope of immortality.--^. B. EMBmsox. 



L£SSON C3CXL 
On Barhf JHsing* 



t.* 



1. Risfi with the lark, and with the lark to bed* 
The breath of night is destructive to Uie hue 
Of every flower Siat blows. Go to tihuB BM, 
And ask the humble daisy why it sleeps, 
ISoon as the sun departs t Why close the eyei 
Of blossoms infitlite, ere the stfll moon 
Her (»iental veil puts off? 

Think why. 
Nor let the sweetest blossom be exposed 
That natuve boasts, to night's unkindly damp. 
Well may it droop, and all its freshness lose* 
Compelled to taste the rank and poisonous sleusi ' 



Of midnight theatre, and rooming ball. 
Give to repose the solemn hour she claims ; 
And, from the forehead of the moming, steal 
The sweet occasion. Oh ! there is a charm 
That morning has, Uiat gives the brow of age 
A smack of youth, and makes the lip of youth 
Breathe perfumes exquisite. 

3. Expect it not, 

Ye who, till noon, upon It down-bed lie. 
Indulging feverish sleep, or, wakeful, dream 
Of happmess no mortal heart has felt. 
But in the regions of romance. Ye fkir, 
Like vou it must be wooed or never won ; 
And, being lost, it is in vain ye ask 
For milk of roses and Olympian dew. 
Cosmetick art no tincture can afford, * 
The faded features to restore : no chain. 
Be it of gold, and strong as adamant. 
Can fetter beauty to the fair one's wUL — ^Hurdu. 



LESSON CXXII. 
A West Indian Landscape. 

1. In order to make our readers better acquainted with this 
country, we shall attempt to describe a morning in the Antilles. 
For tms purpose, let us watch the moment when the sun, ap- 
pearing^ torouffh a cloudless and serene atmosphere, illumines 
with his rays (Be summits of the mountains, and gilds the leaves 
of ^e plantain and orange trees. The plants are spread 
over with gossamer of fine and transparent silk, or gemmed 
with dew-drops and the vivid hues of industrious insects reflect- 
ing unnumbered teints firom the rays of the sun. 

2. The aspect of the richly cultivated valleys is different, 
but not less pleasing ; the whole of nature teems with tlie most 
varied productions. It often happens, after the sun has dissi- 
pated tne mist above the crystal expanse of the ocean, that the 
scene is changed by an oj^tical illusion. The spectator observes 
sometimes a sand-bank rising out of the deep, or distant canoes 
in the red clouds, floating in an aerial sea, while their shadows, at 
the same time, are accurately delineated below them. This 
phetiomenon, to which the French have given the name of 
mtrMtft is not uncommom in equatorial climates. 
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3. Europeatift May admiilB the'Tiews iti this AreUpeUgQ 
during the cool temperature of the moming: the lofty mounts 
ains are adorned with thick foliage ; the hiUSf from their summitil 
to th€ very borders of the sea, are fringed with pknts of never^ 
fikding Verdure; the mills, and sugar^works liear them, ar« 
obscured by their branches, or buried in their shade. 

4i The appearafide of the valleys is remarkable. To form 
fevetl ah imperfect idea of it, we must mroup together the palm 
tree, the coeoa-nut, and mountain Cabbage, with the tamarind, 
the orange, and the watHtng plumes of the bambooM^ine. Fields 
t)f sugar-cane, the houses of the planters, the huts of the negroes, 
and the distant coast lined with ships, add to the beaut^ of a 
West Indian landscape. At sunrise, when no breeze ripples 
the surface of the ocean, it is frequently so transparent, that 
ottti can perceive, as if there were no intervening medium, the 
channel of the water, and observe the shellfish scattered on 
the rocks, ot reposing on the sand. 

6. A hurricane is generally preceded by an awful stillness 
of the elements ; Uie air becomes close and heavy ) the sun is 
Iwd^andthe stars at night seem unusually large* Fre<]^iient 
t^hanges take place in the thermometer, Which rises sometimes 
from eiffhty to ninety degreesi Darkness extendi over the 
earth ; me higher regions gleam with lightning. 

6t The impending storm is first observed on the seal foam** 
ing tnountaitts rise suddenly from its clear and motionless snr* 
facet The wind rages wiUi unrestrained fury t its noise may 
Ibe oom^red to distant thunder. The rain descends in torrents) ' 
shruha and lofty trees are borne down by the mountain Bti«un | 
the livers oV^oiV thtHr banks^ and submerge the plains. 

t. T^rotUr and consternation seem to pervade the whole ^ 
anifiiateii nature ; land Mrds are' driven into the ocean, aiul dioaa 
whose eleitnent is the sea« seek for refuge in Uie woodi. The 
fii|[hted beasts of the fieM herd toglsUier^ or roam in viin for a 
})laeid of ftheiter. It is not a contiest of two opposite winda^ or 
a roaring ocean that shakes the earth : all the elemenla •!« 
throwm mto confusion) the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
seettii as if it Were destroyed ; and nature appears to hasten to 
her anelent chaosi 

8. iScenes of sudden desoktito have ofUm been dlacloaed hi 
these islands to the morning's sun : uprooted treeSi branches 
ahiveted from their trunks, and the ruins of honses, have been 
atf^wed t)Ver tha land. The i^nter is sometimes unable to 
^Usdnffttish the place of his former possessions* Fertile valkys 
%r« efiftnged in a fb# hours inttt dreary wastes, Hovered with 
%i earcassesof dfiNwntick tmimals, and the fowls of heaven. 

Maltb'-Bruii* 
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Sitppasei Wjpeich of John Adtthu in fimtmr rf ttt IkdiMra H^ m of 

Imdependenee, 

1. Sink or swim) live or die, surVire or p^riih* I gite my 
hand, %nd my heart, to this rote. It is true, mdeed, that in tmt 
beginningi we aimed not at independence. But there is a 
IMrinity which shapes our ends. The injustice of Enghnd hail 
driren us to arms ; and, blinded to her own interest, for our 
good she has obstinately persisted, till independence is now 
within our grasp. We have but to reach forth to it, and it ii 
Ours. 

% Why then should we defer the declaration ? Is any man 
80 weak as now to hope for a reconciliation with England^ 
which sht^ leave either sa^ty to the country and jts liberties« 
or safety to his own life, ana his own honour t Are not you« 
111, who sit ill that chair ; is not he, our irenerable colleague, 
hear you ; are vou not both already the proscribed and prcdes* 
tinel objects of punishment and yengeanee T Cut off from all 
hope of royal clemency, what are you, what can you be, while 
the power of England remains, but outlaws f 

3. If we postpone independence, do We mean to carry on^ 
olr to give u|^ the war t . Do we mean to submit to the measorei 
of parliament, Boston port-t^U and all t Do we mean to wnh* 
mit, and consent that we ourselves shall be ground to powders 
and our country and its rights trodden down in the dust f I 
know we do not mean to submit Wa never shall submit 

4 Do we intend to violate that molt solemn obligation ever 
entered into by men, that plighting, before God, of our sacred 
honour to Washington, winsn putting him forth to incur the 
dangers of wari as well as the political hazards of the timee* 
We promised to adhere to htm, in every extremity, with our 
fortunes and our lives f I know there is not a man here< who 
would not rather dee a general conflagration sweep over the 
land, or an earthquake sink it, than one jot or tittle of thai 
plighted fiiith fitU to the ground. 

5. For myself, having; twelve months ag^, in this place« 
movedyou, that George Washington be appomted commandei 
of the forces, raised, or to be raised, for the oefence of Amdiean 
liberty, may my right hand forret l^sr cunning, and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mourn, if I hesitate or watw. In the 
auppotft I give hiat > llie war, then, must go on. We must 
iglit it Ihrongh. And* if the war must go ou, why pvMl 
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longer the declaration of independence ? That measure will 
strenfftiien us : it w,ill give us character abroad. 

6. The nations will then treat with U6, which they never can 
do while we acknowledge ourselves subjects, in arms against 
our sovereign. Nay, I maintain that England, herself will 
sooner treat for peace with us on the footing of independence, 
than consent, by_repealing her acts, to acknowledge, that her 
whole conduct towards us has been a course of injustice and ' 
oppression. , 

7. Her pride will be less wounded, by submitting to that 
course of things which now predestinates our independence, 
than by yielding the points in controversy to her rebellious 
subjects. The former she would reffard as the result of for- , 
tune; the latter she would feel as ner own deep dismce. 

. Why then, wh^ then, sir, do we not, as soon as possible, change . ' 
this from a cinl to a national war? And since we must fiffAt 
it through, ,why not put ourselves in a state to enjoy all th6 
benefits of victory, if we gain the victoty ? 

6. If we fail, it can be no worse for us. But we shall not faiL 
The cause will raise up armies ; the cause will create naries. 
The people, the people, if we are true to them, will carry us, 
and will carry themselves, gloriously through this struggle. 
I care not how fickle other people have been found. 

0. I know the people of these colonies, and I know, that 
resistance to British aggression is deep and .settled in their 
liearts, and cannot be eradicated. Every colony, indeed, has 
expressed its willingness to follow, if we but take the lead. 
8ir, the declaration will inspire the people with increased cour- 
age. Instead ' of a lonff and bloody war for restoration of 
privileges, for redress of grievances, for chartered immunities, 
field under a British king, set before them the glorious object 
of entire independence, and it will breathe into them anew the 
breath of Ufe. 

10. Read this declaration at the head of the army ; eveiy 
sword will be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn row 
littered, to maintain it, or to perish on the bed of honour. Pub- 
Ksh it from the pulpit ; religion will approve it, and the love 
of religious liberty will cling round it, resolved to stand with 
it, or fall with it. Send it to the publick halls ; proclaim it 
there ; let them hear it, who heard tne first roar of the Enemy's 
cannon ; let them see it, who saw their brothers and their sons 
hXi on Uie field of Bunkerhill, and in the streets of Lexingtoa 
and Concord, and the very walls will cry out in its support 

11. Sir, I know the uncertainty of human a&irs ; but I see^ 
J Bee cl^rly through this day's business. YoU and I, ii ~ 



my rue it We may toot Hve to ih€ time when thltf deelan^ 
tion shall be made good. We may die; die ookmiata; diei 
■lares i die« it may b^ ignominiouslyi and on the scatfold. Be 
it so. Be it so. If it oe the pleasure of Heaven, that my coon'* 
try shall require the poor onering of my life, the victim shall 
be ready, at the appointed hour of sacrifice, come when that 
hour may. But, while I do live, let me have a countryt or al 
least the hope of a country, and timt a free country. 

IS. But, whatever may be our fate, be assured, be a^nred, 
that this declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, and it 
may cost blood ; but it will stand, and it will richly compen-* 
•ate for both. Through the thick gloom of the present, I see 
the brightness of the futtn^ as the sun in heaven. We shall 
make Uiid a glorious, an immortal day. When we are in our 
graves, oxXt children will honour It They will celebrate it 
with thanks^ving, with festivity, with bonnreSf and illraninv 
tions. On its annual return, mey will shed tears, copious, 
mhing tears, not of subjection and slavery, not of agony, and 
distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, and of Joy. 

13. SiTi before God, I believe that the hour is come. My 
judgement approves this measure, and my whole heart is in it 
All that I have, and all that I am, and all that I hope, in iinn life, 
I am now ready here to stake upon it ; and I leave of( as I 
be^n, that, live or die, survive or perish, I am for the decla* 
ration. It is my living sentiment, and, by the blessing of Gbd, 
it shall be my dying sentiment, independence noWf and imps* 

FSNDSNCB VOR BVBR. — ^WSBSTBR. 



LESSON CXXIT. 
The Western Emigramt. 

1. Amis these forest shades that proudly reared 
Their unshorn beauty towards the favouring sldeey 
An axe rauff sharpl]^. There, with vigorous anut 
Wrought a Dold enugrant, while by his side 
His little son with question and response 
Beguiled the toil. 

3. ^ ** Boy, thou hast never seen 

Such fflcMous trees, and when the giant trunks 
Fall, now the firm earth groans. Kemeroberest thou 
The mighty river on whose breast we sailed 
So many days on toward the setting sunt 



•' 
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* 

Compared to thai, our own Connecticut 
Is but a creeping stream/* 

3. '' Father, the brook, 
That by our door went singing, when I launched 
My tiny boat widr all the sportive boys, 
When school was o'er, b dearer far to me 
Than all these 'deep broad waters. To my eye 
They are as strangers. And those little trees 
My mother planted in the garden, bound, 
Oionr first /uHnej from whence the fragrant peach 
Fdl in its ripening gold, were fairer sure 

Than this dark forest shutting out the day." 

4. •* WhiUU ho ! my little girl," and with light step 
A 'fairy creaiore hasted toward her sire, 

And setting down the basket that contained 
The noon's repast, looked upward to his face 
With sweet, confiding smile. 

& ** See, dearest, see 

Yon bright winded parocjuet, and hear the song 
Of the gay red-bird echoing through the trees, 
Making nch musick. Did st thou ever hear 
In &r riew England such a mellow tone ?" 

6. ** I had a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each niffht and morning, and his chirping voice 
Did make me joyful, as I went to tend 

My snow-drops. I was always laughing there, 
In ihhtjirst home, I should be happier now, 
Methinks, if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets." 

7. Slow night drew on. 
And round the rude hut of the emigrant, 

The wrathful spirit of the autumn storm 
Spake bitter thmgs. His wearied children slept, 
And he, with head declined, sat listening long 
To the swollen waters of the Illinois, 

Dashing against their shores. Starting, he spake : 

* 

8. " Wife ! did I see 'thee brush away a tear 7 
S^, was it so ? Thy heaArt was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights, 



Carpets and sofag, and admiring guested 

Bent thee better than these mg^d walls 

Of shapeless logs, and this lone nermit-hoine.'* 

9. ** No, No ! All was so still around, methoag^tt 
Upon my ear that echoed hymn did steal 

Which 'mid the church, where erst we paid our TOwa» 
So tuneful pealed. But tenderly thy voice 
Dissolved tne illusion ;'* and the gentle smile 
Lighting her brow, the fond caress that soothed 
Her waking infant, re-assured his soul 
That whereso'er the pure affections dweU 
ATid strike a healthful root, is happiness. 

10. Placid and grateful to his rest he sank ; 

But dreams, those wild mancians, which £o play 

Such pranks when reason slumbers, tireless wrought 

Their will with him. Up rose the busy mart 

Of his own native city : roof and spire 

All glittering bright, in fancy's frost-work ray. 

11. Forth came remembered forms; with curving neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtured, proudly neighed ; 
The favourite do^, exulting round his feet. 
Frisked, with shrill, joyous bark ; familiar doors 
Flew open ; greeting hands with his were linked 
In friendship's grasp ; he heard the keen debate 
From con^egated haunts, where niind with mind 
Doth blend and brighten ; and till morning roved 
'Mid the loved scenery of his fadier-land. 

Mrs. Sioournbt« 
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Notch in the White Mountains, 

1. Thb sublime and awful grandeur of this passage bafflai 
all description. Geometry may settle the heights of the mounl- 
ains ; ana numerical figures may record the measure ; but up 
words can tell the emotions of the soul, as it looks upwardf 
and views the almost perpendicular precipices which line the 
narrow space between them ; while the senses ache with terrour 
and astonishment, as one sees himself hedged in from all the 
world besides. 
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ft. He may eait his eye forward, or backward, or to either ridi 
he can see only upward, and there the diminutiTe circle of h 
vision is cribbed and confined by the battlements of nature 
^ cloud-capped towers," which seem as if they wanted on] 
the breathing of a zeph3nr, or the wafting of a straw affain 
them, to displace them, and crush the prisoner in their fall. 

3. Just before our visit to this place, on the twenty^sfxth t 
June, 1826, there was a tremendous avalanche, or alidSy as 
is there called, from the mountain which makes the aouthei 
wall of the passage. An immense mass of earth and rock, c 
the side of the mountain, was loosened from its resting pke 
and began to slide toward the bottom, 

4. In its course, it divided into three portions, eaeh'edndi 
down, with amazing velocity, into the road, and sweepii 
before it, shrubs, trees, and rocks, and filling up the road, b> 
yond all possibility of its being removed. With great fatbou 
a pathway has been made aver these fiillen masses, whic 
admits the passage of a carriage. 

5. The place from which the slide, or slip, was loosened, 
directly in the rear of a small, but comfortable dweIling*hoas 
owned and occupied by a Mr. Willey, who has taken advantai 
of a narrow, a very narrow interval, where the bases of tf 
two mountains seem to have parted and receded, as if afraid < 
coming into contact, to erect his lone habitation : and, wei 
there not a special Providence in the fall of a sparrow, as 
had not the nnger of that Providence traced the direction < 
the sliding mass, neither he, nor any sou] pf his familyi wool 
ever have told the tale* 

6. They heard the noise, when it first began to more, an 
ran to the door. In terrour and ama:;ement, they beheld tl 
mountain in motion. But what can human power effect i 
such an emergency ? Before they could think of retreatinj 
or ascertain which way to escape, th^ danger was parsed. 

7. One portion of the avalanche crossed the road about tc 
rods only firom their habitation ; the second, p. few rpda b 
yond that ; and the third, and much the largest portion, toe 
a much more oblique direction, The whole area, now coverc 
by the slide, is nearly an acre ; and the distance of its preiw 
bed from its former place on the side of the mountaiRt an 
which it moved over m a few minutep, is from three quartei 
of a mile to a mile^ 

8. There are many trees of large size, that eame down wif 
auch force as to shiver them in pieces ; and innumerable racki 
of many tuiM weight, any one of which was sufficient to fs$rt 

ri^i^ defection to auy of the Iabour9 9fmaOf Theqpota 
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4h« mouktaiiit from which the slip was loosenedtis n<nra ntkecU 
irliite rock ; and its pathway downward is indicated b^ deep 
dManekt or furrows, grooved in the side of the moontauii^ and 
down one of which pours a stream of water, sufEcient to cany 
> common saw-miil. 

Ol From this place to the Notch, there is almost a contimial 
isoent, generally gradual, but sometimes steep and sudden. 
flTke narrow pauway proceeds along the stream, sometimes 
srossing it, and shifting from the side of one mountain to tiie 
(fihtXf as either tonishes a less precarious foothold for the 
traveller than its fellow. 

. 10. Occasionally it winds up the side of the steep to such a 
hsight, as to leave, on one hand or the other, a ^If of unseen 
4epth ; for the foliage of the trees and shrubs is unperrions to 
the sight 

■ 11. The Notch itself is formed by a sudden projection of 
rock from the mountain on the right or northerly side, rising 
perpendicularly to a great height, probably seventy or eighty 
feet, and by a large mass of rock on the left side, which has 
tumbled from its ancient location, aiid taken a position within 
twenty feet of its opposite neiffhbour. 

12. The length of the Notcn is not more than three or four 
rods. The moment it is passed, the mountains seem to have 
vanished. A level meadow, overgrown with long grass and 
wild flowers, and spotted with tufts of shrubbery, spreads itself 
before the astonbhed eye, on the left, and a swamp, op thicket, 
pn the right, conceals the ridge of mountains which extend 
to the ndrth : the road separates this thicket from the meadow, 

13. Not far from the Notch, on the riffht hand side of the 
road, several springs issue from the rocks that compose the 
base of the mountain, unite in the thicket, and form the Saco 
river. This little stream runs across the road into the meadow, 
where it almost loses itself in its meandering among the bogs, 
but again collects its waters, and passes under the rock that 
fpakes the southerly wall of the Notch. 

14. It is here invisible for several rods, ftnd its presence ia 
Indicated only by its noise, as it rolls through its rugeed tunnel. 
In wet seasons and freshets, probably a portion of the water 
basses (roer the fragments of rock, which are here wedged 
together, and form an arch, or covering, for Uie natural bed 
or the stream. 

15. The sensations which affect the corporeal faculties as one 
views these stupendous creations of Omnipotence, are abso* 
lytely afflicting and painful. If you look at the summits of 
{he mountains, when a cloud passes towards them, it is impos 

17 
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tible for the eye to distinguish, at such a height, which is ill 
motioii, the mountain, or the cloud; and thu deception of 
▼Lrion produces a dizziness, which few spectators hare nerre 
enough to endure for many minutes. 

16. If the eye be fixed on the crags and masses of roek, 
that project from the sides of the mountains, the flesh inrolnn- 
tarily quivers, and the limbs seem to be impelled to retreft 
from a scene that threatens impendent destruction. If- me 
thouffhts which crowd upon the intellectual faculties «re 1^^ 
pain&l than these sensations of flesh and blood, they are too 
sublime and overwhelming to be described. 
, 17. The frequent alterations and great changes that have 
manifestly taken place in these majestick masses, since they 
were first piled together by the hano of the Creator, are calciH 
lated to awaken ** thoughts beyond the reaches of the 8001.** 

18. If the ** everlasting hills" thus break in pieces, and shake 
the shaggy covering from their sides, who will deny that 




pass awayl 
appreaaedt 
Shall, in his silent,'dark paviEon rest ; 
His golden van shall break, and, usdess, lie 
Among the common ruins of the sky ; 
The stars rush headlong, in the wild commotion. 
And bathe their glittering foreheads in the ocean 1 

19. Reflection needs not the authority of inspiratioQ to 
warrant a belief^ that this anticipation is something more tfian 
poetical. "*"* — -—a ~i^:i 1... *^^-i. i*- . — .u *i — . 

lis probs 

are relieved by 

lion is nothing less 

Than a capacious reservoir of means, 
Formed for his use, and ready at his will; 

and that, if this globe should be resolved into diaos, it will 
undergo a new organization, and be re-moulded into scenaa of 
beauty, and abodes of happiness. 

20. Such may be the order of nature, to be unfolded in a 
perpetual series of material production and decay, of creatioii 
and dissolution, a magnificent procession of worlds and Sjra- 
terns, in the march of eternity. — ^J. T. Buckingham. 
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Qavemnutnt of ike PeopU* 

, \. The sovereign ty of the people is the basis of our systern. 
IfTiih the people the power resides, both theoretically and 
practically. The government is a democracy, a determined, 
uncompromising democracy; administered immediately by 
the people, or by the people^s responsible agents. In all the 
European treatises on political economy, andeven in the state- 
jmpera of the holy alliance, the welfare of the people ii 
AcJuiowkKlged to be the object of government 

2. We believe so too ; but, as each man's interests are safest 
in his own keeping, so, in like manner, the interests of die 
people can best oe guarded by themselves. If the institution of 
monarchy were neither tyrannical nor oppressivei it should at 
least be dispensed with as a costly superfluity. 

3. We believe the sovereign power should reside equally 
among the people. We acknowledge no hereditary distinc- 
tions, and we confer on no man prerogatives, or peculiar privi- 
leges. Even the best services rendered the state can not 
destroy this original and essential equality. 

4. tlegislation and justice are not hereditary offices ; no one 
ii; born to power, no one dandled into poutical greatness. 
Our government, as it rests for support on reason and our 
Tnterests, needs no protection from a nobility ; and the stren^ 
and ornament of tne land, consist in its incmstry and morality, 
its Justice and intelligence. 

€• The states of Europe are all intimately allied with the 
church, and fortified by religious sanctions. We approve of 
the influence of the religious principle « on publick, not less 
than on private life ; but we hold religion to be an afiiiir be- 
tween each individual conscience and God, superiour to all 
political institutions, and independent of them. Christianity 
was neither introduced nor reformed by the civil power ; and 
with us the modes of worship are in no wise prescribed by 
ihe state. 

^ Thus, then, the people governs, and solely ; it does not 
divide its powers with a hierarchy, a no^ilit^, or a kins. The 
popular voice is all powerful with us ; this is our oracle ; this, 
we acknowledge, is the voice of God. Invention is solitary ; 
but who shall judge of its results ? Inquiry may pursue truth 
apart; but who smiU decide if truth is overtaken? There ,^ 



no safe eriterion of opinion but the carefilf exercise of ike 
ptiblick judgement ; and in the science of ffovemnienty u 
elsewhere, Qie deliberate conrictions of maiuund, reasoning 
pn the cause of their own happiness, their own wants and 
interests, are the surest reveladons of political truth. 

G. Bancroft. 



LESSON CXXVII. 
PdUical Economy, 

1. Ths Ittnffuage of science is frequently its most difficult 
part, but in political economy there are few technical terms, 
and those easily comprehended. It may be defined as the sci- 
ence which teaches us to investigate the causes of tiie wealdi 
and prosperity of nations. 

2. In a country of savages^ you find a small number of in- 
habitants spread over a vast tract of land. Depending on the 
precarious subsistence afforded by fishing and hunting, thc^ 
are frequently subject to dearths and famines, which cut them 
off in great numbers. As soon as they begin to apply them* 
selves to pasturage, their means 6f subsistence are l>roufflit 
within narrower limits, requiring only that degree of wancwr- 
ing necessary to provide fresh^ pasturage wt their cattle. 
Their fiocks ensuring them a more easy subsistence, their 
families begin to increase ; they lose, in a great measure, their 
ferocity, and a considerable improvement takes place in their 
character. 

3. By degrees the art of tillage is discovered, a smaU tract 
t>f ground becomes capable of feeding a greater relative number 
of people ; the necessity of wandering in search of food ii 
Superseded ; families begin to settle in fixed habitations, and 
the arts of social life are introduced and cultivated. 

4. In the savage state scarcely any form of government is 
established ; the people seem to be under no control but that 
t>f their military chiefs in time of warfare. The possession of 
flocks and herds in the j^storal state introduces property, and 
laws are necessary fo^r its security ; the elders and leaders, 
therefore, of these wandering tribes begin to establish laws to 
violate which is to commit a crime and to incur a punishment 

5. This is the origin of social order ; and when in the third 

state, the people setue in fixed habitations, the laws gradually 

KMsame the more regular form of monarchical or republican 
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ttotemment Every thin^ now wears a new aspect; Indnstrr 
loorishee, the arts are invented, the nse of metals is discovered ; 
labour is subdivided ; every one applies himself more particu- 
brly to a distinct employment, in which he becomes skufuL 
. . ' 6. Thus, by slow degrees, this people of savages, whose 
origin was so rude and miserable, become a civilized people, 
who occupy a highly cultivated country, crossed by fine roads, 
leading to wealmy and populous cities, and carrying on an 
.•extensive trade with other countries. 

':; 'T. The whole business of political economy is to study the 

//Vsnuses which have thus co-operated to enrich and civilize a 

. . nation* This science, therefore, is essentially founded upon 

•' history^ not the history of sovereigns, of wars, and of intrigues, 

" but the history of the arts, and of trade, of discoveries, and of 

[ ' iriviKzation. 

8. We see some countries, like America, increase rapidly in 
; wealth and prosperity, while others, like Effypt and Syria, 
' . -are empoverishea, depopulated, and falling to decay ; when the 
I.. causes which produce these various effects are well understood, 
■ ' ^some. judgement may be formed of the measures which £ov- 
' .;ernments have adopted to contribute to the welfare of uieir 
. ^ ** people ; whether certain branches of commerce should be 
I' I . * encouraged in preference to others ; whether it be proper to 
1 1 ^ prohibit thb or that kind of merchandise ; whether'any pecu- 
liar encouragements should be given to agriculture ; whether 
it* be right to establish by law Uie price of provisions or the 
price or labour, or whether they should be left without con<» 
trol ; and whether many other measures, which influence the 
welfiire of nations, should be adopted or rejected. 
..*^* - .9. It is manifest, therefore, that polidcaf economy consists 
* of two parts, theory and practice ; the science and the art 
. • ^ The science comprehends a knowledge of the &cts which have 
b«en enumerated ; the art relates more particularly to lensla- 
%\ . ^ooi and consists in doing whatever is requisite to contnbute 
: '* to Uie inci'ease of national wealth, and avoiding whatever would 
be prejudicial to it. — ^Mrs. Bryan. 
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LESSON cxxvia 

JFViendskip. 

U Fribndship ! mysterious cement of the souly 
Sweet'ner of life, and solder of society, 
t owe thee much. Thou hast deserved from me ' 



far, fiir beyond witet 1 ean ever piky. 
Oft have 1 prored the labours of thy love, 
And the wmrm efibrts of the gentle neart, 
Anxioim to please. 

% Oh! when my friend and 1 

In some thick wood hare wandered heedless onf 
Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down 
Upon the sloping cowslip-covered bank, 
Where the pure, limpid stream has slid along 
In grateful errours through the underwood. 
Sweet murmuring, methought the shrill-tongued thniah • . 
Mended his song of love ; the sooty blackbird 
Mellowed his pipe, and softened every note: 

3. The eglantine smelled sweeter, and the rose 
Assumed a die more deep ; while every flower 
Vied with its fellow plant in luxury 
Of dress. Oh ! then, the longest summer's day . ... 
Seemed too, too much in haste : slill the full heart ; 
Had not imparted half: 'twas happiness 
Too exquisite to last. Of joys departed, - *• 

Noi to return, how painful the remembrance ! 



LESSON CXXIX. 

Tke if^Uuuce tf an EarUf TasU for tUtdimg, ' ^ 

1. ThsrH is, perhaps, nothing that has a greater tendency^ 
to decide frvonraoly or unfavourably respecting a man's ftiture 
tntellect, than the question, whether or not he be impressed * 
\rith an early taste for reading. '' 

3. Books are the depository of every thing that is most , 
honourable to man. He that loves reading has every thing ^ 
Ivithin his reach. He has but to desire, and he may possess, 
himself of every species of wisdom to judge, and power to. • 
reform. 

3. The chief point of difference between the man of talent^ 
and the man without, consists in the different ways in which . 
their minds are employed during the same in^enral ; they are 
obfifed, we wiU suppoee, to waflc from Templebar to Hyde* 
park earner: fne diui man goes straight forwmidf he has so 
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totny ftlrfonM to traverse : he obserres whe&er he meets any 
5)f hJB acquaintance ; he inquires respecting their health and 
^eir fiunily ; he glances his eye, peniaps, at the shops as he 
passes ; he admires, perchance, the fashion of a buckle* and 
the metal of a tea-urn. 

4. If he experience any flights of fancy, they are of a short 
extent ; of the same nature as the flights of a forest bird 
clipped of his wings, and condemned to pass the rest of his 
life m a farm-yard. 

5. On the other hand, the roan of talent ^ves full scope to 
his imagination. Unindebted to the suggestions of surround* 
inff objects, his whole soul is employed. He enters into nice 
calculations; he digests sagacious reasonings. In imagination 
he declaims, or describes, impressed with the deepest sympa- 
thy, or elevated to the lofliest rapture. ' He makes a thousand 
new and admirable combinations. He passes through a thou- 
sand imaginary scenes, tries his courage, tasks his ingenuity« 
and thus becomes gradually prepared to meetalmost any of toe 
many-coloured events of numan life« 

6. If he observes the passengers, he reads their counte- 
nances, conjectures their past history, and forms a superficial 

* notion of their wisdom or folly, their virtue or vice, their satis- 
. faction or misery. If he observes the scenes that occur, it is 
^vith the eye of an artist Every object is capable of suggest- 
ing to him a volume of reflections. 

7. The time of these two persons in one respect resembles ; 
it has brought them both to Hyde-park Comer. In every other 
respect how dissimilar ! Probably nothmg has contributed so 
much to generate these opposite habits o? mind, as an early 
taste for reading. Books gratify and excite our curiosity in 
innumerable ways. 

8. They force us to reflect ; they present direct ideas of Yari- 
ous kinds, and they suggest indirect ones. In a well-writlen 
book we are presented with the maturest reflections* or the 
happiest flights of a mind of uncommon excellence ; and it is 
impossible mat we can be much accustomed to such compan- 
ions, without attaining some resemblance of them.— ^Gobwik. 
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LESSON CXXX. 
Alliance between Religion and Liberif. 

1. RfeLiotoN is an ennobling prineiple. It teHs us that We 
mre of a divine origin, and lie in the arms of a universal Provf" 
dence ; that we are connected with immortal powers by our 
dependance, and with an immortal life by our nopes and our 
destiny. It sets at a far higher elevation than could else be 
thought of, the dignity of our race, and the worth of the intel- 
ligence that is within us. 

2. It inspires the conviction, that we are made for no mean 
purposes ; and that they should not live as slaves on the earthy 
who are encouraged to expect something beyond its highest 
distinctions. It gives that moral courage and noble intent, 
which is the way to the inheritance of the best advantages. 
How often has it been seen in advance of prevailing opinions 
tnd manners, leading them forward. 

3. How often has it furnished the first occasion for bold. 
'in€|uiries to go forth, and liberal truths to make themselves 

felt and recognised ! The reply has been well pressed on . 
those, who have wished that tne African slaves might be in- 
structed in the Christian faith. You will &us make them im- . 
patient of their subjection ; you will teach them to be iree ; 
yon cannot drive and scourge the bodies of a population, aAer ■ 
YOU have emancipated their souls ; keep them, if you would 
keep them at all, in the deepest ignorance, an ignorance as dark . 
«s God has made their skin, and as abject as you have made ■' 
their fate. 

4. Religion is an equalising principle. It treats with utter 
disregard those differences among men, which are produced br 
neeessity, ^altered by accident, destroyed by time. It telfg * 
those in the humblest condition, that they are of one blood 
with the proudest; and that the common Father, who his 
made the light to fall as sweet, and the courses of nature to 
roll as gloriously, round one as another, has appointed a world, 
in whicn the only distinction is righteousness. 

6. It tells the great, and the most fully prospered, and the 
most brilliantly endowed, that God looks not on the outward 
mppearance, but searches the heart It binds all by the same 
oUigations, and invites all to the same blessings. It includes 
ell under sin. It offers the same consolations for troublet^ 
£vin which the most favoured classes are not exempted. 
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6. It points to an impartial Sovereign, before^whom the high 
•nd low, they who govern, and they^ who serve* stand on 
the common level of humanity. It maintains just those truths 
which exalt the poor in spirit, and the depressed in circum' 
stances, and bring down the haughty imaginations of those who 
would lord it over their fellows. It shows so many respects, 
in. which we are alike and dependant, as to forbid presumption 
on one side ; and, on the other, so many circvroatances by 
which we are alike distinguished, as to raise the lowest above 
base jconipliaaces. 

7. It bows us down together in prayer, and who then will 
boi^t of his superiority ? It assigns us our rest together in the 
dust, and what then will become of the superiority i It ranges 
us together before the judgement seat, ana how will the oppres- 
sor appear there ? 

8. Religion is a moral principle, essentially and vitally so ; 
and, in this view, its importance to the cause of freedom is 
incalculable. That it has been refined away into unprofitable 
subtleties, that its records have been misinterpreted into aU 
abomination^ and its services fooled into mummery and a 
masque, there is no denying. 

9. But it is equally undeniable that food sentiments and 
conduct are the ver^ signs of its life, its great law is duty. 
Its crowning glor3r is moral excellence. In spite of all the 
corruptions, Vnich ignorance and fraud, ambition and phrensy, 
have neaped upon it, it has been always accomplishing much 
in the work of a spiritual regeneration. 

10. It has spread itself through the masses of socie^, like 
a refiner's fire. That it does no more for the commumty we 
may wonder, perhaps ; but there is cause of thankfulness that 
it cioes so much, it is the most precious auxiliary of liberty, 
then ; for, without moral cultivation, what would that be but 
lawlessness, a wild state of insecurity and excesses t It is 
righteousness that makes a people fit to be free, and noble in 
its freedom. 

11. Religion is an indejpendent principle. It ill bears dicta- 
tion and control. It is jealous of its freedom. It dwells in 
its own world of thought, and hope, and sensibility, and refuses 
to yield there to the hand of a master. It sets up its altars and 
holy usages ; and has it not always been one of the most peril- 
ous attemptl*of tyranny to violate or overthrow them ? '* And, 
when they saw the sanctuary desolate, and the altar profiined, 
they blew an alarm with the trumpets, and appealed to neaven." 

12. Many of the earliest re^sistances to oppression sprang 
from indignation at an abridged liberty here. The rignts of 
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conscienee w«r6 among the ilrat to be discerned and acted on 
The maintaining of them long preeeded the a^traet discussion 
of political rights, and prepared men for the nnderstanding an 
defence of those also. 

13. The patriot has taken copy of the martyr. ThestruggI 
for free thought, has led on the struggle for ifree governmeni 
There is a force in reHffious conviction and feeling, that is th 
most expansive of M forces. It cannot be restruned by an; 
arbitrary impositions. It owns obedience to nothing but tli 
truth, and the truth, in both a political and moral sense, maki 
m^ free. — ^Frothinoham. 



LESSON CXXXI. 
Prcvidence ViniicaUd in the Preteni 8UUe 0f 

1. Heaten from all creatures hides the book of (ate, 
All but the page prescribed, ^eir present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 
Or who could suffer being here below t 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed ta*dar. 
Had he thy reason would he skip and play t 
, Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery u>od. 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 

fL Oh, blindness to the future ! kindly dven. 

That each may fill the circle marked by heaven; 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; . 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

3. Ho])e humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar; 
Wait the great teacher, Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss he gives not thee to know,. 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope spring eternal in the numan breast : 

Man never is, but always to be blest 

The soul, uneasy, and confined from home,"* 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

4. Lo« the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
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His ioul proud science nerer taught to ttray 
F«r SB the Solar Walk or Milky Way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 
Bc^iind the <;loud-topped hilL an humbler heaTen ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced^ 
Some happier island in the watery waste. 
Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 



qS. To BE, contents his natural desire ; 

He asks no angel's Mrings, no seraph's fire : 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, - 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 
Go, wiser thou 1 and in thy scale of sense, 
Wei^h thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say here.he gives too little, there too much. 

6. In pride, in reasoning pride, our errour lies; 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes ; 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of ORDBR, sins against the eternal cause* — ^Pofb. 



LESSON CXXXII. 

^^eteh of a Creek Indian in a Council of his NoHoHj againd the ui$ 

of Spirituous Liquors, 

1. I DO not stand up, Oh, countrymen ! to pro]>ose the plans 
of war, or to direct the wisdom of this assembly in the regula- 
tion of our alliances. My intention is to open to your view, a 
su^ect not less worthy of your deliberate notice. 

£ I perceive the eye of this assembly dwells upon me. 
Oh! may every heart be unveiled from its prejudices, and 
receive the disinterested, the pious, the filial ooedience I owe 
to my country ; when I step forth to be the accuser of my 
brethren : not of treachery ; not of cowardice ; not of deh- 
ciency in tlie noblest of all passions, the love^ of the pubiick : 
these, I glory in boasting, are incompatible with the cnaracter 
of a Creek. 
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3. The tyrant I amign before yon. Oh, Credb ! is no naliTe 
of our soil, but a Inrkinff miscreant^ an emUsary of the evil 
principle of darkness. It is that pernicious liquid, which dtir 
pretended white friends artfully introduce*!, and so plentifully 
pour in among us. 

4. Tremble, O ye Creeks ! when I thunder in yonr ears thU 
denunciation^ that if the cup of perdition continue to mle with 
ao intemperate a sway among us, ye will cease to be a natli>n ; 
ye will have neither heads to direct, nor hands to protect ; tliisi 
diabolical juice will undermine all the powers of your iMMtfes 
and minds. In the day of battle, the warriour's enfecbfcii arm 
will draw the bow with inoffensive zeal : in the day of ccnmcil ; 
when national safety hangs suspended on the lips of the hoary 
Sachem, he will shake his head with uncollecte<l spirits, and 
drive out the babblings of a second childhood. 

5. Think not, Oh, Creeks! that I present an imaginary pictinrr, 
to amuse or affright : it is too evident ! it is too Jatally evident, 
that we find the vigour of our youth abating ; our numbers 
decreasing ; our ripened manhood a premature victim to dis- 
eases, to sickness, and to death ; and our venerable Sacliems 
a scanty number. 

6. Does not that desertion of all our reasoninj^ powers, 
when we are under the dominion of that depraveci monster, 
that barbarian madness wherewith it inspires us, prove* beyond 
a doubt, that it dislocates all our intellectual laculUeSv pulls 
down reason from her throne, and dissipates every ray of the 
Divinity within us ? I need not, I hope, make it a question to 

, any in this assembly, whether he would prefer the intern |>erate 
use of this liquor, to clear perceptions, sound judgement, and 
a mind exulting in its own reflections ? 

7. However j^eat may be the force of habit, how insinua- 
ting soever the influence of example, I persuade myself, and ] 
perceive by your countenances. Oh, Creeks ! that there is no 
one before whom I stand, so shameless, so lost to the weakes 
impulses of humanity, that the very whisperings of reason, 
not to acknowledge the turpitude of such a choice. 
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LESSON CXXXIII. 
Paiienee wndtr ProvoceUiom, our. TntereU «r well at Dmif. 

1. Ths wide circle of human society is diversified by an 
endless variety of characters, dispositions, and passions. Uni- 
formity is, in no respect, the genius of the world* Every man 
is marked by some peculiarity which distinffuishes him from 
v^auolher : and no where can two individuals be found, who are 
exactly and in all respects alike. Where so much diversity 
obtains, it cannot but happen, that in the intercourse whicn 
men are obliged to maintain, their tempers will often be ill 
adjusted to that intercourse ; will jar, and interfere with each 
other. 

. 2. Hence, in every station, the highest as well as the lowest, 
and in every condition of life, publick, private, and domestiek, 
occasions of irritation freouently arise. We are provoked, 
aometimes, by the folly ana levity -of those with whom we are 
eonnected-; sometimes, by their indifierence or neglect; by 
the incivility of a friend, the haughtiness of a superionr, or 
the insolent behaviour of one in lower station. 

3. Hardly a day passes, without somewhat or other occur- 
ring, which serves to ruffle the man of impatient spirit Of 
course, such a man lives in a continual storm. He knows not 
what it is to enjoy a train of good humour. Servant8» neigh- 
boursy friends, spouse, and cnildren, all, through the unre- 
atrained violence of his temper, become sources of disturbance 
and vexation to him. In vain is affluence ; in vain are health 
and prosperity. The least trifle b sufficient to discompose 
his mind, and. poison his pleasures. His very amusements 
are mixed with turbulence and passion. 

4. I would beseech this man to consider, of what small 
moment the provocations which he receives, or at least ima- 
gines himself to receive, are really in themselves ; but of what 
great moment he makes them, by suffering them to deprive him 
of the possession of himself. I would oeseech him to con- 
sider how many hours of happiness he throws away, which a 
little more patience would allow him to enjoy : and how much 
he puts it in the power of the most insignificant persons to 
render him' miserable. 

6. *' But who can expect,*' we hear him exclaim, ** that ha 
is to possess tlie insensibility of a stone ? How is it possible 
lor human nature to endure so many repeated provocations! 
/» to* bear calmly with bo unreasonable behaviour V AbL. 

18 M 
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brother ! if thou canst hear with no instances of unreuonable 
behaviour, withdraw thyself from the wqrld. Thou art no 
longer fit to Hve in it Leave the intercourse of men. Re- 
treat to the mountain, and the desert ; or shut th3rself vp in a 
cell. For here, in the midst of society, offences must come. - 

6. We mi^ht as well expect, when we heboid a calm atmo^ 
sphere, and a clear sky, that no clouds were ever to rise* anidl 
no winds to blow, as that our life were lon^ to proceed, withoiit 
receiving provocations from human frailty. The careless mat 
the imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, tne ungrateful and the 
interested, every where meet us. They are the brim and 
thorns, with which the paths of human life are beset He 
only, who can hold his course among them with patience and 
equanimity, he who is prepared to bear what he must expeel 
to happen, is worthy of the name of man. 

7. If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment^ 
we should perceive tlie insignificancy of most of &ose proTo* 
cations which we magnify so highly. When a few suns mof« 
have rolled over our heads,* &e storm, will, of itself have sub* 
sided ; the cause of our present impatience and distuibance 
will be utterly forgotten. Can we not then anticitiate this 
hour of calmness to ourselves ; and begin to enjoy tne "pernor 
which it will certainly brinff ? 

8. If others have behaved improperly, let us leave them to 
their own folly, without becoming the victim of their caprice^ 
and punishing ourselves on their account Patience, in this 
exercise of it cannot be too much studied by all who wiA 
theur life to flow in a smooth stream. It is the reason of ft' 
man, in opposition to the passion of a child. It is the enjoy* 
ment of peace, in opposition to uproar and confusion. — ^Blauu 



LESSON cxxxnr. 

DECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE. 

7^ UnaniiMus Declaration of the Congress of the Thirteen Ontiei 
States of America, passed July 4, 1776. 

1. When, in the course of human events, it becomes neee** 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which have 
connected them with another, and to assume, amon^ the powers 
of the earth, Uie separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature's Grod entitle them, a decent reqpect 
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to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation. 

% We hold these truths to he self-evident : that all men are 
inreated equal, that they are endowed hy their Creator with 
certain unalienable rifirhts ; that amon^ tnese are life, Kberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these righU, 
goyemments are instituted among men, deririnff their just 
fowers from the consent of the governed ; that whenever any 
hfttk of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
t new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them snail seem most 
Mkely to efibct their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate, that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all ex- 
perience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suflTer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 9y abolishing 
^e forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute des- 
potism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such gov- 
emment, and to provide new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sunerance of these colonies ; and 
such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of government. The history of the present 
king of ureat Britain, is a history of repeated injuries aifd usur- 
pations, all having, in direct object, the establishment of an 
absolute tyrrany over these states. To prove this, let facts be 
submitted to a candid world. 

3. He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the publick good. 

4. He has forbidden nis governours to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspenaed in their operation, 
till his assent should be obtained ; and when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. He has refused to 
pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of 
people, unless those people would relinquish the right of repre 
dentation in the legislature, a right inestimable to them, aiid 
formidable to tyrants onljr. 

5. He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the repository of their publick 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

6. He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for 
Disposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the riglita of 
the people. 
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7. He has refused, for a Ions time after such dissolutions, it 
cause others to be elected ; \vnereby the legislative powehi, 
incapable of annihilation, have returned to the people at large, 
for their exercise, the state remaining, in the mean timc^ 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without* and con- 
vulsions within. 

8. He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these 
states ; for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturaliiatiQn 
of foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their 
migration hither, and raising the conditions of new appropria- 
tions of land. 

0* He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing 
his assent to laws for establishing iudiciary powers. 

10. He has made judges dependant on his will alone* for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 
salaries, 

1 1. He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
■warms of officers, to harass our people, and eat out thek 
substance, 

12. He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, 
without the consent of our legislatures. 

13. He has affected to render the military independent o( 
and superiour to, the civil {>ower. 

14. He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdie- 
tion foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our 
Jaws ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation : 

15. For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 

16. For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment, 
for any murders which they should commit on the inliabitants 
of these states : 

17. For cutting off our trade with all parts of the wt>rld : 
IB. For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

10. For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial 
byjury: 

20. For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pre- 
tended offences : 

21. For abolishing the free system of English laws in a 
neighbouring province, establishing therein an arbitrary gov- 
ernment, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at 
once an example and nt instrument for introducing the same 
absolute rule mto these colonies : 

22. For taking away our charters, abolishing our most 
valuable laws, and altering, fundamentally, the forms of our 
governments : 

23* For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
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tiieanstelves inveflted with power to legislate for ns in ill 
irhatsoeyer. 

24. He has abdicated goyernment here^ by declaring m out 
«if his protection, and waging war against ns. 

25. He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
«iir towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

26. He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries, to complete the works of death, desolation, and 
t3rranny, already begun, with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

• 27. He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on 
the high seas, to bear arms a^inst their country, to oecome 
the executioners of their frienas and brethren, or to fall them- 
selves by their hands. 

28. He has excited domestick insurrections amonff us, and 
has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, 
the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is 
an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

29. In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms : our repeated petitions 
have been answered only by repeated injury. 

90. A prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a firee 
people. 

31. Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British 
brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts 
by their lenslature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. vfe have reminded them of the circumstances 
of our emipation and settlement here. We have appealed 
to their native justice and magnanimity^ and we have conjured 
them, by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these 
usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connexions 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of 
justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acauiesce in 
the necessity which denounces our separation, and hola them, as 
we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, friends. 

32. We, therefore, the representatives of the United States 
of America, in general Congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world, for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that these united Colo- 
nies are, and of riffht ought to be, free and independent states ; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, 
mod that mU political connexion between them and the state of 
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Great Britain^ iSf and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that« as 
free and independent states, they have full power to levy war, 
conckide peace, contract aUiances, establish commerce, and to 
do all other acts and things which independent states may of 
riffht do. And for tlie support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
nonours. 

JOHN HANCOCK, President. 



New Hampshire; 

Josiah Banlett, 
WilUam Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 

MiissackuseUs Baf, 

Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, 
Elbridge Gerry. 

Rhode hland, dec 

Stephen H<mkins, 
Wuliam EUery. 

QmneeticuL 

Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, 
Wmiam Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott 

NewYifrk. 

WiliiamFkyyd, 
Phillip Livin^i^, 
Francis Lewis, 
Lewis Morris. 



New Jersey » 

Richard Stockton, 
John Witherspoon, 
Francis Hopkinson, 
John Hart, 
Abraham Clark. 

Pennsylvania. 

Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
John Morton, 
GJeorge Clymcr, 
James Smith, 
George Taylor, 
James Wilson, 
George Ross. 

Delaware. 

Cesar Rodney, 
Greorge Read, 
Thomas M'Kean. 

Maryland. 

Samud Chase, 
WiUiam Paca, 



Thomas Stone, ' 

C. Carroll, of Carrollton. 

Virginia, 

George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Lee,. 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Nelson, jr. 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Carter Bi-axton. 

North Car^line^ 

William Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 

SofUh Carolina, 

Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Hayward, jr. 
Thomas Lynch, jr. 
Arthur Miadletou. 

Georgia, 

Burton GwinneC^ 
Lyman Hall, 
George Walton. 
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Cobb*s FIRST BOOK, or, Introduction to the Spsllino- 

BooK, designed for the use of small children. This little work contains 
the Alphabet, and easy words of one, two, and three syllables, in which 
there are no double vowels, or consonants, or silent letters, and only the 
long and short sounds of the vowels. 

Cobb's SPELLING-BOOK, containing the rudiments of the 

English Language, arranged in catechetical order; an organization of 

the Alphabet; a greater number of spelling lessons than are generally 

inserted in SpcUing-Books ; many useful tables ; and the prqoer names 

in the New Testament Designed to tecu^h the orthography and orthoepy 

of J. Walker. 

*' This Spelling-Book has peculiar claims to attention. Mr. Cobb might, 
we think, have (U>ne a signal service to education, by publishing a cor- 
rected abridgment of Wiuker*s Dictionary, or a vocabulary of disputed 
or doubtful words. He has evidently bestowed much attention on such 
subjects ; and even his Spelline-Boak wears a formidable air of authority, 
from the labour and research by which it is characterized. The lessons 
tffe uncommonly full and accurate. The whole work, indeed, is highly 
creditable to the author's intelligence and industry." — Amerietm Journal 
pf Education. 

" The author has certainly evinced great industry and research, and 
has shown himself well acquainted with the department in which ho has 
80 diligently laboured." — New York THmes. 

" Cwb'a Spelling-Book is, we are confident, by far the most eorreet one 
atpnatntto\i6fowaidJ*-^C^a/veland{Okio)Berald, 

" The plan and eeneral arrangement of the book are, probably, the best 
which, in a mere Spelling-Book, can be adopted. It contains a greater 
number of words, and thrae more «uxurately classed in the several tables, 
than we have noticed in any other Spelling-Book." — Geneva OazeUe, 

" The whcAe arrangement of the lessons is more simplified, and better 
adapted to the capaci^ of the ehild, than that of the books in general use.*^ 
— CatskiU Recorder. 

" Its correctness of spelling and pronunciation, the excellent arrange- 
ment and extensive number of words, render it a most Interesting woriL" 
^Montrose {Pa.) QazetU. 

" The classification of words is judicious, and the tables are systemati- 
cally arranged."— lie Roy QaaeUe. 

" The author seems to have stripped the woric, as much as possible, of 
an peq)lAxity. His rudiments are simple and comprehensive. His les- 
sons «rs wm smnged, and eomposed of words most admirably sdeoltd.^ 



SI2 NOTICES. 

Cobb's Abridgment of J. Walker's CRITICAL PRONOUN- 
CING DICTIONARY. In thU Dictionary, Mr. Walker's principles 
of (HTthography and pronunciation are strictly followed ; and, in addition, 
each word is systematically divided; the secondary accent noted; the 
plurals of nouns, the present tensfe and preterit of verbs, the participles, 
and the variable adjectives, are inserted; and all useless repetitions of 
words are avoided ; to which are prefixed, concise Principles of Pro- 
nunciation, and rules for accentuation and the division of words : widi 
an Appeiidijt, 6oAtainlng a class of wdi*ds which ai'e in cdtitimon use in 
this country, and not found in Walker's Dictionary. 

" Mr. Cobb has recently published an Abridgment of Walker's Dic- 
tionary, in the usual size and form of Dictionary abrid^ents. We have 
given the work sohie attention, and found it, in many important respects, 
Buperiour to those that are in oi^inory use. The plurals of nouns are 
given, and the preterits and peurticiples of verbs ; the words are all divided 
uito syllables, and, fbr the first time in any Dictionary, have the mark of 
the secondary accent" — 17:% (^Philadelphia) Gazette. 

'* Cobb's Dictionary has been put into our hands lately, and txpon & 
cursory examination, we have found it to be a compilation made with care 
and accuracy. The author has adopted the pronunciation of Walker 
throughout, as found in the London editions. We must still think it is 
entitled to the preference over any other. Asa standard of orthoepy, we 
are decisively of opinion, after long attention to the subject, and much 
investifi;ation, Walker's system is preferable to any other tliat has i^peared 
either this side the Atlantick or the other. Mr. C<x>b's Dictionary contains 
the plurals of nouns and the preterits of verbs, as forming an additional 
sellable by the addition of 5 or es^ &c. ''To these are a<&kl, the parti- 
ciples and adjectives, which wHl occasionally be found convenient"-^ 
Jyew York Evening Post. 

" Mr. Cobb's School Diotionaiy seems calculated to be very useful to 
children and foreigners learning the language. He has followed Walker, 
and made his compilation from ue best I^ncbn editions ; adding the plurals 
of nouns and preterits of verbs, the participles and variable adjecdves, Ae. 
ell of which, to foreigners especially, must obviously be of great service." 
'■^New York Commercial Aavertiar* 

*< Its superiority in the particulars we have named, gives the work de- 
cisive advantages for the use of schools, and as a hdp to fbreignen who 
may be learning the English language." — New York Atlas. 

" This work has been compiled apparently with great care. Several 
instances of improvement might be adduced, whicA render this woric 
valuable." — New York Morning Herald. 

" We are thus particular in our notice of this work, because the subject 
is of importance, and because we believe the abridgment to surpass mjany 
others, if not all others, which have preceded it, anid which are now in use. 

" We avail ourselves of this occasion to say, that our language, and dl 
such as feel an interest in the prevalence of correct orthography and orthoepy , 
tmd especially such as desire to give young minds & rirht direcdon in these 
respects, owe much to the author of this abridgment*^— !]42&aiiy Argus. 

" Besides the orthography and pronui^ciation of Walker, the compiler 

has given the plurds of nouns, the present and preterit of vetbsy fuftd made 

M>2»e other additions, which can Hot fiul to be Mnafioial to lbs ^ 

/'iiladelphia Post. 



NOTICSf. Stt 

Cobb's JUVENILE READER, No. 1 ; conUdning intereitmg^ 

moral, and instructive Reading Lessons, composed of'^easy words of 
one and two syllables. Designed for the use os small children in fami- 
lies and schools. 

" The author of a well known edition of Walker's Dactionaiy has pub- 
lished the first No. of a book called the Juvenile Reader. The work is 
intended to lead the child by an easy gradation from easy to difficult read- 
ings, and the lessons are selected from authors of reputation."— iVeio York 
Boening Post. 

" We have before us a neat little manual bearing the above tide. It is 
the firat of a series of reading books for children, * containing interesting, 
moral, and instructive reading lessons, composed of easy words of one 
and two syllables.' Mr. Cobb is advantageously known as the author of 
an excellent Spelling-Book, and School Dictionary^ and is eminently quali- 
fied to compile elementary works for youth. Mr. Cobb very properly 
discards the plan of placing dialogues between brutes before chiMren, as 
he conceives they are destitute of truth, and contrary to the principles of 
nature and sound philosophy." — New York Evening Journal. 

" From a glance at this work, which we have thus &r been only able to 
give it, we deem it one worthy of commendation."— JVeir York Mercantile 
Advertiser. 

" Mr. Cobb's Juvenile Reader, No. 1, is executed in a very pretty and 
appropriate manner, with distinct typography, and on fine paper. It is 
also embellished with a few cuts, whidi will give it attractions for the 
youthful class, in reference to whose wants it h£i been prepared. But its 
nigher characteristicks, m its adaptation pf style and language to the uses 
for which it was designed, are those which lead us to mention the uni>re- 
tending litde vdume. Its peculiarities consist mainly in such a selection 
of words, that none may be beyond the comprehension or the ortho^ick 
skill of children just beginning to read ; so tnat they may enter on this 
acquirement with the fewest possible obstacles ; and their progress being 
thus facilitated, they may the more easily gain a fondness for an art, the 
possession of which lies at the very foundation of most branches of usefiil 
knowledge." — New York Atlas. 

" Cobb^s Juvenile Reader, No. 1, is the first number of a series of small 
books, designed to aid children in their first essays at reading, by L. Cobb, 
author of a Spelling-Bode, and other works for instruction. The aim of 
the author appears to be, to lead the young reader by easy and regular 
firradations, from simple to complex sentences, graduating at every stage, 
ue subject, matter, and the style, to the advancement of the pupils under- 
standing. The importance of such a course of reading, to most children, 
must be obvious. A very common errour, in all books of tlus class, which 
have ffdlen under our inspection, is that polysyllables are copiously introdu- 
ced into even the earliest reading lessons, and the language is too elevated for 
juvenile comprehension. The natural effect is, that the reading of the 
child is purely mechanical ; he learns to read words without connecting 
ideas with them, and the consequence to the child can not be misconceived. 

" The author of the Juvenile Reader seems to have avoided these errours, 
while he has given to the child a neat and interesting little volume from 
which he can not fail to derive important lessons in morality. One feature 
of this work, strikes us to be of great importance : " That in the cowse of 
the numbers, all the words of naaiMe or douMfnl orthogn^y in the 
English language will be giyen."— 7Vii«A TeUer. 



Sl4 KOTICSII« 

N 

Cot>b'8 JUVENILE READER, No. 2 ; containing interestiiif « 

moral, and instructiTe reading lessona, composed of words of one, two, 
and three syllaUes. Designeid, in oonneJuon with No. 1, to accompany 
the Spelling-Book. 

Oobb'8 JUVENILE READER, No. 3 ; containing interesting, 

historical, moral, and instructive reading lessons, composed of words of 
a greater number of syllables than the lessons in Nos. 1 and 3; and a 

S eater variety of composition, both in prose and poetry, selected froaf 
e writings of the best American and English Authors. With 6tmer* 
vations on the Principles of good Reading. 

" CofiB^B Juvenile Reader, Nos. 1, 2, and 3.— These little vohimei|. 
together, form a series of elementary reading bodes, graduated to the capa* . 
cities and tastes of children. The writer has been at some pains to arrange 
the different lessons in such a manner, that each preceding one shall 
prepare the pupil for the one that follows, both as to orthography and 
subject"— .^fefl» York American. 

"We are not aware of any reading boc^, for beginners in schools, in 
which the number of syllables is limited as in the first and second numbers 
of this work."— iVeto York Evenvng Post. 

** These books will become valuable in our schools, where primary 
instruction is going on." — New York Evening Journal. 

"We think very favourably of this work, Doth as regards manner and 
matter." — New York Mercantile Adv&tiser. 

" The first book will be a valuable auxiliary to the little curly-headed and 
rosy-cheeked gendemen. 

"The seoond book is adapted to children of a m(»re advanced age. 

" The third claims a more serious notice. In it much instruction in the 
elemetits of natural philosophy and history is conveyed to the more 
advanced and intelligent reader. The brief chapters on the dog, aluoo, 
cork, the horse, heat, licorice, and light, are precisely the kind of compon- 
tion to be placed in the hands of youth. — New York Mirror. 

"Messrs. Collins &. Hannay have published QM's Juvenile Header, 
designed for the use of small children, in families and schools. It appears 
to be well adapted for the purpose." — N. Y. Courier and huntirer. 

" The books are the best that have come to our knowledge. — ^JVetP York 
Sentirul. 

" The Juvenile Reader consists of a series, in three numbers, adiqpted to 
the different ages of the learner. It is due to Mr. Cobb, to add, that m this 
branch of instruction, so essential to the subsequent pr(^es3 of the piq>il| 
as well as in his works of a higher grade, such as his Spelling-Book and 
Dictionary, this community stand gready indebted to him for his indefati- 
gable exertions, and for the assiduous application of practical and useful 
talents."— ilZ^aTiy Argus. 

"We have received Cobb's Juvenile Reader, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, con- 
taining progressive lessons. In the litde volumes befove us, Mr. C. has, in 
■ addition to a judicious selection of subjects, and progressive arrangement 
of words, been careful to introduce many words most liable to be misspdled. 
With these advantages, Mr. Cobb's books may claim a place in our prunaiy 
schools, ui>on the tenable ground of usefulness.— Z7. S. {PhiVa.) Qazette, 

" Notwithstanding the great improvement which, of late years, has taken 

plaee in children's books, there was still a want of elementary works, of a 

pwyw description, and the one before us, which seems well calculated ta 

^^apfy the deficiency must be found very usefiU."— Am. Boston TYwretter, 



NOTICES. jnS 

NOTXCEl OF COBB's EXPLANATORY ABITBMKTICK. 

** Mr. Cobb, already well known by his Spelling-Book, his School Dic- 
tionary, and other works for beginners, has applied a clear and discrimi- 
nating mind, to abate the difficulties to first learners, (and many there are 
who never overcome them,) of the rules and practice of Arithmetick. The 
nverit of this litde treatise is, that it illustrates plainly and intelligibly to 
any capacity, the principles on which the several rules depend, and gives 
a^reason for every result and process, thus satisfying the understanding, 
instead of merely taskiftg the memory. We think teachers must find 
benefit from adopting this Arithmetick. -^iVeto York American. 

" It combines theoretical with mental Arithmetick, and in giving tho 
usual rules, enters into a detailed explanation of the reason on which it it 
founded. The plan appears to us a good one." — New York Evening Past, 

" Mr Lyman Cobb, of New York, who has been so successful in the 
compilation of a Dictionary and a Spelling-Book, for schools, has recently 
pubushed a very small book, which he caUs " Explanatory Arithmetidc. 
It is entirely elementary, and in arrangement and plan, takes a middle 

Sound with reference to the works of DaboU, Walsh, and Adams, and 
ose of Smith, Colbum, and Emerson. The former, it will be recollected, 
ffave rules, with few or no explanations. The latter omitted rules, ana 
depended entirely on illustration. The attempt of Mr. Cobb is worUl ibn 
notice of teachers. The mental operation, it has always appeared to ut| 
required some visible sign, and some established rules."-^C^ & ChizeUe, 

" The table belonging to each rule is first given, and then die examples 
follow for mental exercise. Each rule is also accompanied with examples 
for theoretical as well as practical exercise, in which is imbodied mudi 
useful information. The work is altogether a clever performance, and 
will much facilitate both the instructer and scholar." — N. Y. Mer, Ad. 

" The author appears to have applied to this little treatise, a clear and 
well-disciplined mind, and to have wrought out, for beginners in Arithme- 
tick, a compendium of rules and practice that will facilitate their advance- 
ment in the study. Its leading merit is, that it illustrates plainly and in* 
telli^bly. to any capacity, the principles on which the several rules de> 
pend; and gives a reason for every result and process: thus satisfyingthe 
uiiderstanding, instead of merely tasking the memory. -^American (^0^• 
to^) Traveller. 

" No 1, which is before us, contains only the fundamental rules of 
Arithmetick ; but Uiey are presented in a manner at once so simple an4 
lucid, and have so many examples for mental and mathematical operations, 
that no child can pass through the book, under the direction of a faithful 
teacher, without having the rules, their reasons, and their uses, indelibly 
fixed in his memoiy. No. 9, will contain the compound rules^ and a prao* 
tical system of booK-keeping. Mr. Cobb has earned a celebrity by his la* 
bours m philology, and general education, that few men attain, who, like 
him, have not passed the meridian of life." — Badger^ s Weekly Messenger. 

" One peculiar advantage of this book will be, as we conceive, that the 
teacher will b^ put in possession of a well digested system of explanations, 
■which, whatever may be the extent of his mathematical knowledge, will 
not fail to be serviceable to him in impartmg that knowledge to his pi:qpils,'' 
'^New York Sentinel. 

" This work appears to be the first of an intended series; such a trear 
tise, we have long thought, has been much needed ; and a slight examipr 
tion of this little volume must satisfy teachers, parents, and pupils, thoAr 
deserves introduction into all our seminaries of elementary instructidiivll 
teason of the numerous and peculiw o4YaatagM^Yas2Ei\X «Siss^r«-4^ 
Y0i^ JSwmnf Jimmal, 
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